REYNOLDS 


Grand New Serial 


(J 
‘A Glimpse of t Clovelly 


: 
put cost is considerably 


OR those furnishing schemes 
which call for restful, dig- 
nified upholstery, ‘ Rexine” 
Leathercloth is unequalled. Its 


eeappearance is that of leather, 


Ys 


99 


furnishing house can show you samples 
of the many and varied grains and colours. 
When buying see that “ Rexine” is specified 
on the invoice to prevent substitution. 


REXINE LTD.. REXINE WORKS, HYDE, Nr. MANCHESTER. 
London: 42 Newgate Street, E.Cat 
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Roses 
and Lilies 


“ There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies -blow.” 


Happy the woman of whom the poet speaks. 


Yet a good complexion— the real thing, not 
the imitation variety —can be obtained by any 
woman who knows how to look after her 
health. It depends on the condition of the 
blood. Keep your blood supply pure and 
vigorous, and the “* roses and white lilies ”’ 
will always be in full bloom. 


The way to that end is the “little daily dose” of 
Kruschen Salts—more necessary than ever at this 
time of the year, when the blood is naturally thinner 
than at any other season, and the change is apt to 
show itself in blotches and blemishes if care is not 
taken to avoid them. 


NOW IN 3 SIZES 


Kruschen Salts are now sold by 
all chemists in bottles of three 
sizes at the following prices:— 


6d. 
& 1/9 


Bottles 


1/- 


Q 


| No other Salts will do what Kruschen does. 


NOT ONE SALT BUT SIX 


Epsom 
and Glauber and the rest of them are only single 


, salts, and therefore perform but a single function; 


| they 


i 


are aperients, and nothing more. But 
Kruschen is a blend of six different salts, each of 
which has a different duty to perform. 


These are, in fact, just the six salts that Nature 
demands for the proper health of your body. 
Kruschen not only rids the system of all clogging 
waste matter; it also acts directly on the blood 
stream, purifying and invigorating it and filling every 
vein in your body with tingling health and vitality. 
You can buy a bottle of Kruschen at any chemist’s 
for 6d., 1/- or 1/9. The “little daily dose” is 
tasteless in your morning cup of tea. Get a bottle 
to-day and start cultivating the “garden in your 
face’ to-morrow. A radiant complexion is cheap 
at the price of a farthing a day. 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


x 
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Little scamp! 


—can you 
Youngsters are 
same. ‘They 
fresh fruit 


FRESH-GATHERED FRUIT 


PURE WHITE SUGAR 


HARTLEY’S Jams 
and Marmalade make 
an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. Their won- 
derful popularity is due, 
not only to the tempt- 
ing flavour of fresh- 
gathered fruit, but the 


knowledge that each 
Jar will be as good as 
the last one—HART- 
LEY’S Jams and Mar- 
malade are made in the 
Fresh Fruit Season, and 
are always consistent in 
flavour. 


A Guarantee of Purity is on every jar. 


Jams & Marmalade 


Just about 
to finish off the jar—but 
blame him? 
all the 
love the 
flavour of 
HARTLEY’S Jams—it’s 


good for them, too! 


HARTLEYS 
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The Man from the Bottom 
of the Sea 


Captain Lawson 
Smith recommends 


PHOSFERINE 


for all nervous 
complaints:— 


HE Man from the Bottom of the Sea writes: “ The work of deep-sea 
diving demands the best of men and best of machines; both are subject to a 
considerable amount of wear and tear. In the course of each day my work 
necessitates two or three journeys to the bed of the sea. In the case of the man 
the wear is most apparent upon the nervous system. Many times Phosferine 
has carried me over that time when [ felt I must give in. The continuous battle 
against the difficulties and dangers that lurk beneath the sea is apt to manifest itself 
in the form of a nervous breakdown. Fortunately for myself I am well aware of 
the valuable properties of Phosferine as a remedy for exhaustion and general de- 
pression, and would recommend it for all nervous disorders.”’—121, King’s Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody's system, 
it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given with equally 


good results to the children as to adults. The advantage of 
taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you well. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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EME MOKERS of the ‘nineties were as difficult to 
/ A \y * please as those of this later generation. Yet 
\ 


twenty-five years ago the popularity of PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO and CIGARETTES 

yf i was just as clearly defined as it is to-day. The 
quality has never faltered~-never deviated trom 
f the high standard originally aimed at. They are 


or Better than ever today! 


PLAYERS 


Navy Cut 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 
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In “Sampler” 


The Sampler was a pat- 
tern or example of the 
most exquisite needle- 


work of the period, a gem of 
, art, an illuminated specimen 
of pains-taking industry. 
a In just the same way Mackin- 
tosh’s Sampler Chocolztes 


have set a standard in the art 
of chocolate making. No 
better chocolates are obtain- 
able at their price—if indeed 
there are any quite so good 
at higher prices. Just as the 
old-time sampler revealed 
the charm of skilled needle- 
work so are Sampler Choco- 
lates a revelation of quality 
in chocolates. 


Outsides of smooth, rich Chocolate, and insides—delicious 
delicately flavoured centres, including Marzipan, Nougatine, @ PER 
Montelimart, Fruit Jellies, and Cream Cup. Q 


ackinios hs 
SAMPLER 
CHOCOLATES 


MackinlO® 

MADE BY JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS, LTD, HALIFAX @rs 
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| * IN perfect harmony with the glory that sur- 
1} rounds the masterpieces of literature, the 

OXFORD Sectional Bookcase i: a profoundly 
| | practical piece of fur iture, and a beautiful 

addit on to every home, great and small. _In- 
| genious yet simple, practicaily invisible, 
4 is the method of joining the stacks, which at all 
stages of growth present a faultless “ finished ” 
appearance, 


FORD |) 


Sectional Bookcase 


Handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue — FREE 
‘\]) WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Sol Library Specialists OXFORD 


London Agents: Dulau & Cor 
Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Mar- 
Wy 2 garet Street, Cavendish Sq., W. 
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It is 


CEPHOS that 
Doctors 


— 
HE best physicians now 
recommend ‘* CEPHOS” 
as a safe and speedy 


remedy for 

NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO—LOSS OF ENERGY 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
MORE THAN THIS, the 


keep fit by taking it themselves 


—just two tablets or powders at 
night before retiring, and con- 
tinue -next day if necessary. 
and all feverish 
FOR conditions, includ- 
ing influenza. 
SPRING CePHOs ” act 
COLDS just like magic. 
medicine was 
the discovery of 
an eminent specialist and 1s 
guaranteed to be a non-poison- 
ous tonre which 
brings new life and 
BUCYANT HEALTH 
in a wonderful way. 
“ Cephos ” can be obtained in convenient 
tablet or powder form from Boots, 
Taylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 
1/3 and 3/- per box, or post free per 
return post from Cephos Ltd., Black- 
burn, 
SAMPLE FREE 
ON APPLICATION 
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THE MANIN THE 
LOG SHACK 


Picture him in_ his isolation early 
struggles, on the Western Prairies of Canada, 
in the forests of British Columbia, in the 
Australian Bush, and in other similar pioneer 
regions of the Empire. Think of the solitary, 
monotonous life led by the 


Woman in the Log Shack. 
Remember the 


Child in the 


growing up without the influence of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then, to help them 
in their spiritual need, support the work of the 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


which sends out to them Clergy, Lay Evan- 
gelists, Church Workers to 


nearly thirty overseas dioceses. 


Log Shack 


Teachers, and 


Contribution may be sent t tl] Secretary 
9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Strect, London, 


1924 CATALOGUE FREE, 550 Illus 


trations. 
Modera Lac 
\ } expert) workma lhe Weave ‘that. Wares. 

| Direct from the “Looms, Imperial Hem Curtains. 


IDEAL HOME DEC 
Curtains, be 


\\ Casement Curtains for Ideal Homes, mace all 
Mus ins, Linens Lac ete. Writ 


5. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms. wopueneiness 


NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH IF MARKED WITH 


JOHN BOND'S 
A, “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES OR WASHES OUT, 
whether you prefer the kind 
used with or without heat. 

Sold by all Chemists. St 6d. & As. 


ners & Stores 


NOTHING Loar) 


Used in theRoyal Households. 


TO CURE SERIOUS LIVER, 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
DISORDERS. 


TRAINED NURSE SAYS HOSPITALS USE 


SALTRATED WATER. 


This is the time of year when hospitals ex- 
perience a rush of dangerous functional disorder 
cases. During the cold winter months a diet of 
heavy heat-producing foods has been necessary, 
and when spring arrives the system is loaded 
with accumulated carbonaceous waste which 
clogs the eliminative organs, so there is constant 
abeorpiien of toxins into the blood. Then follow 
kidney and bladder troubles, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgic headache, blemished complexion, backache, 
influenza, biliousness, jaundiced liver, or even 
appendicitis, dropsy and Bright's disease. Toxins 
excite the heart, poison the nerves, deprive the 
body of vitality, and vou have no energy to do 
anything, or say you have weak nerves, due to 
overwork, etc. The real trouble is auto-intoxi- 
cation, or self-poisoning. People with strong, 
healthy digestive and eliminative organs, and 
therefore pure rich blood, do not have such 
symptoms. Try drinking occasionally a teaspoon- 
ful of lkia Saltrates in a half tumbler of water 
and notice how quickly your mind clears, your 
eyes brighten, and your whole body becomes 
absolutely fit, as the svstem’s great filters and 
blood refiners (the liver and kidneys) begin to 
work properly again. I advise readers to tear 
this out so as not to forget the name of this re- 
markable substance which any good chemist can 
supply at small cost—H. L. 


PITMAN’S 
80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambitious young people to obtain a 
general or specialized education in their 
own homes. Subjects include: English, 
Accountancy, Banking, Secretarial Practice, 
Shorthand, Economics, Modern Languages, 
and subjects of general education. Write 
for free Booklet, ‘“ Home Study—the Key 
to Success,” which gives full particulars— 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL 
221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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Just send your name and 
128 Shaitesbury Avenue, 
will enable you t 
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painlessly removed, 
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t. is red by hairy gt wths, and how to remove these has c 


yssibly h arm the most 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 
much 
I have tried the pa inful process of 
‘ten these smail holes become clogged, and hence 
epilatory, which 


Xe, There is also the « i 
it at last sci hi a method which 


remove sd for ever 


se can be 
It is so sure that it is just a 
lear skin. ‘There is no expensive 


pleased to learn that th 
icate skin. 


r ever, leaving yeautiful 
not be put to 


his 


ience. All you have to do can 
worthy of your interest, We 
can prove that we 


as, unless we 


i to. take p this treatment. 


n w y 
HOW To OBTAIN INFORMATION. ‘OF THIS NEW METHOD. 
to The Capillus Manulacturing Co. 339 Palace House, 
1 ondon, W.t. You will receive 
ata very 
hould have no hesta 
Why not write to-day? 


a full description of this simple and remarkz ible method, which 
tht expense. The descript n is posted to yc uu FREE ina 
tion in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily 
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DELICIOUS 


_MAZAWATTEE 


Ve SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS 
el AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS 


‘ 
‘ 


HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 


sired — brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. It is permanent 
Whether you find your pleasu and washable, has no 
DANCING, GOLT or WALA TING, grease, and does not 
one little Corn can completely rum burn the hair. It is 
your enjoyment—but you can be sure used by over a million 
Mo an mmmediate and permanent people. Medical certificate accompanies each 
cure by us ng bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 


r 2/6 the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
CLAR ES 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
MAGICAL 


The New Patent 
|| SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
per HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 


from 1 re to th Invisible, ¢ 
glasses a eeyes yisible oni- 
DALE END fortable. Worn monthswithout removal 
4, nie BIRMINGHAM Explanatory Pamphlet Free 
“ THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1t 


For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


Cloudy” 


Sole Manufacturers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., Osborne Works, King's Cross, London, N.7. 


9 For Insect 
S Bites and Stings 


IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK— 
will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs? £28 pays our milk bill for a month; £1 for a day; 
5]- will pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


President - - H.R.H. PRINCESS VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - J. GOMER BERRY, E 

Vice-Chairman - - Maj.-Gen, LORD CHEY yLLESMORE, K.C.M.G,, K.C.V.O, 
Treasurer - - - ROBERT MOND, Esq 

Medical Director - ERIC PRIFCHARD, Esa. M.D, M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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WONDERFUL VALUES 
ECONOMY IN _ FURNISHINGS 


RA-TA-TA-TAH! RA-TA-TA-TAH! 
BOOM-TA-RAH-RAH-RAH — TING! 


(Look at the smile on this happy young Sprite, a 
He's just mended his old gramophone. 


CRETONNES, 31 ins. wide, 


For soldering's all right with a touch of FLUXITE SHADOW TISSUES & AFFETAS, in m 2114 per yd 
And to fail it has never been known.) REVERSIBLE CRETONNES and PRINTED CASEMENT CLOTH3, 


from 1/114 per yd. 
CASEMENT CLOTHS, 31 ins. wide, from 103d. per yd.; 50 ins.wide 


from 1/64 per yd 
WOVEN FIGURED CASEMENT CLOTHS, 2,9 per yd. 31 ins. wide, 
3/6 per yd. 50 ins. wide. Ee 


use the aid of the wonderful Fluxite. 

Nothing takes the place of Fluxite—the _Resist Sea Air 

“spirits of salts” days are passed, and and 

Fluxite alone remains, the conqueror of the ° ee ‘ashing. 
UNFADABLE FABRICS 


bug bear of soldering failure. LL. fabrics prefixed with the word “SUN "are guaran‘ced 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE able. Any length failing to meet this guarantee will be replaced 


BECAUSE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price Sd., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


Itis perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use, It contains a special simall-space " 
Soldering lron with non heating metal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, « tc., and full in tructions 
Price 7/6. Write to us should you be unablet yobtainit, 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng. 


—and it is so! Failure is impossible with 
soldering when you take the precaution to 


BOLTON SHEETING. 
Creams, 2/114 per yd 


Colours 3/114 per yd 


CRETONNES. 2/9 per 
vi, 31 ins. wide 
“SUN-FILET™ 
NET, in various 
lours, 1/114 per yd 


0 ins, wide 


“CLAVERDALE 
CURTAIN. 


LACE NETS & MUSLINS. 

LACE NETS & MADRAS 
MUSLINS, in large variety 
from 1,4} per yd 

BORDERED LACE NETS. 


0 ins. wide, from 2/114 per 


yd 
BRISE BISE NETS, in numer 
misdesigns, from 11jd. peryd 
VITRAGE NETS, trom 1/1} 
per vd 
COLOURED MADRAS MUS- 
LINS, in effective designs 
from 28 per yd 
LACE CURTAINS, from 4/6 per 
pair, 24 yds, long 
SWISS EMBROIDERED CUR- 
‘AINS, trom 23,6 per pair 
long 
THE ‘‘CLAVERDALE’' 
CURTAIN 


| DECORATIVE APPLIQUE 
CURTAIN. 


| 24 yds. long, 50 ins, wide 
Casement Cloth 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 


Home Bec 
(FLUXITE) ) 
SIMPLIFIES, 
{| 
4 
| 
The CLOTH. 33 shades 
| “NEWVILLE” (reams from 1/3} per 
“SUN-SYRIAN™ 
| 
baton, 619. in | 
| 
PRICE 
i 
| ied’ Argent,” 33/- per | 
Wilfiamson. 
3) HICH STREET, CLAPHAM ue & 


\ AN \\ 


NEATLY BRUSHED 
HAIR wit hep 


vour hair tidy all day. Anzora 
Cream for greasy scalps. 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps. 
Sold in 1/6 and 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottles from Chemists, 
Hairdressers and Stores. 


Refuse all 
Substitutes. 


“How nice you look 
about the feet!” 


“Yes, I always wear MASCOT Shoes— 
they so exactly meet my needs in foot- 
wear.” Thus says the lady who has found 
that quality shoes are best in the long run. 
And they are an economy, too, because 
they outlast two or three of the cheaper 
kind of shoe, repairing again and again. 
Whether for better wear, business or 
sports, there is just the shoe you want in 
MASCOT. Visit the MASCOT Depot 


and see the Spring styles for yourself. 


contrasting 
material, 25! 


MASCOT | 
MEN & WOMEN 


Write for delightfully illustrated 


Booklet of Spring Styles. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH f 


See inside 
front cover 


. WN A 

a 
MASTERS THE HAIR | 
Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. wad { 
>| 
Al | |! | 
| ép ain | ARZORA 
| | CREAM 
| 
| 
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The New 
delicacy 


TANGERINE 
JELLY 


A real delicacy. So perfectly 

true in flavour. Try it. In 

crystals or squares of all high- 
class Grocers and Stores. 


Prepared by 
H. J. GREEN & CO., LTD., 
BRIGHTON. 


of 


GREEN’S SPONGE MIXTURE, 
GREEN'S CHOCOLATE MOULD, 
CUSTARD, FAIRY TEA CAKES, 


etc. etc. 


— T LOOK OLD 


LOCKYER’S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER, 

s quality of deepening greyness to the forme: colour in a few lays, 

us securing @ preserved appearance, has enabled thousards to retain 

ir position Sold Everywhere. 

Lockyer's gives health he Hair and & res the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scal} makes the m st perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the wreat Hair 
Specialists, J. PEPPPR & ( Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, 
S.E.1,and can be obtained cirect from them by post, or from any 

hem'sts and Stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


Hous lotion quickly removes Skin Lruptions, ensuring cies 
ion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritabie iples, dish Cae 
= 4, Ulsappear by app lying SULPHOLIN! 

ehich renders the skin spotiess, soit, clear, supple, 3 


Manufacturers 


But restore your grey ani 
faded totheir natural 
colour with 


obstinate eczemi, 


oumtortable, Kor 
4 years it has been the remedy tor 
hruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Fim ples Roughness Scurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Kosea 
>uipholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PRPPKK & Co., 
12 


2 Bed Laboratones, L: ondon, S.E.1, and ts sold in bott des ac 
tcan be obtained direct trom them by post or trow au 
Ch emists and Stores throughout the world. 4 


WOOD BROS. 


WEAR. 


TAILORED To _MEASURE. 
i 
verly 'Selt ‘Adjusting Maitar 


Write for catalog 
ue of d 2 
ies: Skirts esigns to Manage ress 


1556 

emity Belts 126; Conpleie Layettes 

t Corsets from 8 Fall. satisfaction 
mone ey refunded. Wood Bros. also supply every. | 
hing for Baby Birth 
SPECIALITY. - of Mait = 

e 


WOOD BROS. ‘Ltd Ma ernity 


ear Specialists), cy 
St. Mary 8 Street, 
Coat Frock, 


TRY THIS “SALTRATED ” FOOT- 
BATH TO-NIGHT, and then forget 
all your aches, pains, strains, corns, 
callouses, or other foot troubles. 


You have only to dissolve a small handful of 
Reudel Bath Saltrates in a hot foot-bath and rest 
your fect in this tor a few minutes. Then, 
Presto! Away go all your foot afflictions, 
| almost as if by magic. 
| Phyllis Monkman says “ saltrated ”’ 

wonderful, The refreshing foot-bath 
| by adding Reudel Bath Saltrates is not only 

but it also contains oxygen, 


| highly medicated, 
an element which is Nature’s own refreshing and 
way in which 


water is 
prepared 


healing agent. There is no other 


these wonderful properties can be imparted to 
the water. The “ saltrated ’’ bath has a truly 


| marvellous curative action upon all kinds of foot 
troubles, immediately relieving them, even in 
| their worst forms. Every sensation of burning, 
chating and bruising; all swelling, stiffness and in- 
tlammation; any sort of corn, callous, or other 
foot torture, will soon be only an unpleasant 
memory of the past. Merely cutting the top off 
a corn With a razor, or burning it off with caustic 
liquids, plasters, ete., is about as logical as cutting 
the top off an aching footh, and is simply a waste 
of time. Also it hurts, and is dangerous. 
Millions of packets of Reudel Bath Saltrates 
have been sold, every one containing a signed 
guarantee to return money in full if any user is 
dissatistied. No question, no delay, and no red 
tape. Yet the sale is increasing daily. This 
means something, as you will understand when you 
see for yourself the wonderful effect it produces, 
In packets of convenient sizes and at very low 
prices, from all chemists. 


\SHOPPING!| 
| But O-0-0-9 !! 
1ST ff 
| 


Mrs. Trett-Watson, of Norwich, the mother ot this lovely 
Mellin's Food baby, writes :—‘*I feel | must tell you what 
wonderful progress my baby has made on Mellin’s Food, 

She has cut her teeth without any trouble whatever ” 


Write sor samples and descrip tive booklet; sent post free for bd 
im stamps. Particulars cf a unignue “Pp, gress Book sent. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 15. 


WONDER-WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, HAE MORRHOIDS, and all cT 
TROUBLES. A natural, unfailing cure. Instant relhet, s 

ing and comforting. NO DOCTORS. NO ME Dic ‘INES 

Lasts a life-time. Price 76. 

To be inserted in the Rectum during sieep. No discomfort or 
unpleasantness. To enjoy good health, sleep and rest, no man 
or woman should be without it. From ail Chemists throughout 
the world, or direct trom Wonder-Worker Co 
South Place, London, E.C.2, with com; 
Wrappers, post free on receipt of Pc 
Money returned ut Boo 


Cockroaches 


instru 
Order tor 76 
iree. 


The only absolute 


COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR 
s BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste 
This is guaranteed to completely 
destroy them, by the Sole Makers, 
Howarths, 473, Creuksmoor, Sueffield. 
Tins 1/6, 2/8 or 5/- post free. 
Order tot R Household, Ro 


s, Breweries, 


A new way to plan and 


make your own clothes 


THIS STYLISH 
MODEL 


See inside 
back cover. 


made of silk and wool maro 
cain trimmed with Paisley | 
satin and lined with Jap silk | 


Woman's Institute your total 
expenditure would not be 
more than £2 7s, 6d. | 
| 
| 


Even greater economies can 
be effected on tailor-made cos 
tumes, dresses, lingerie and 
children’s clothes under our 
system of training, which 
eliminates the home made 
look from the amateur’s 
work, and enables her, 
should she wish it, to take 
up high-class professional 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
would cost 6) guineas in a 
shop; but if you made it | 
yourself as taught by the | 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


« BLUE 


work with every prospect of 
success. 


A FREE PATTERN 


for a Free Copy of, our Hlustrated Booklet Dres 


— 
KNDICARTC 


REALLY GROWS HAIR 


9 


| 
| 
of this model will (on request) be sent to applic ants | 
making Made Easy. | 


Millinery Also 


If you wish to he well supplied with hats that ar | 
chic and in the latest style, yet cost very little, you 
have only to acquire the knowledge of practical 
millinery contained in our Millinery Course. 


“Can you send me a box of your ‘Hur Growth’ with 
which I am delighted. I have only used one box and 
my hair has ceased falling out and is rapidly regain- 
ing its own 
IN ALUMINIUM BOXES 1 DIRECT FROM 
G. W. HARRISON, M.P.S., Halr 


A user from Chathill, writes :— 


rich colour and lustre. 


Specialist, READING 


Write at once for the “ Dressmaking”’ | 
or “ Millinery” Booklet and (if you 
wish) the free pattern, to ihe 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, LTD. 
(Dept. 41),71 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC NAME HARRISON IS 


A HEALTHY 


“ ” 
a 
| | 
| 
f | 
& 
i} | 
th 
WHITE 
| 
| 
5 | 
wi 
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Chivers 
| 


Marmalade 
“The. Aristocrat 


of the 


Breakfast Table” 


ared bya special process preservin 
tonie properties natur 


||| flavour of the Seville Orange. 
hard Factor 
|| Chivers Sons It? 


} Purveye rs By Appointment toHM KING GCORGE Vv. 


What a Saving of Time | 
and Expense 


“i by the use of Cash's Wash Ribbons! 
hread.ng 


The | wa bugbear—remoy 
bh of bows and straps—is 
fast colours can be relied upor 


al brilliance, 
WASH 


CASH’S 


ae le in Pink, Helio and White 
iiths upt 


j. & J. CASH Lta., | 
Dept.D.13, COVENTRY. 


The Cash 


Blue, Maize, 


Send for look 
of uses of ( 
Frillings,which 


TRADE MARK 


OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 
excel for daily wear both of children 


and adults. No other fabric gives 
/™~_ greater satisfaction or 
Jey stands such constant wash- 
ce ng without losing its attrac- 


live appearance. 


Our Guarantee. 
Ever 
“Mother and Child” ticket, 
anteed. Should any Hercules Garment ae 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear your dra 


will at replace it FRE -E OF CHAR E. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
ale and Shippin only sup; 


esa hi lied.) 
only supplied.) 


* Voth 
y genuine Hercules Garment 


and 
bears the 
and is guar- 


xiii 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured after a Life of Pain 
and Sleepless Nights. 

. Eldon Street, Sheffield. 

Dear Sirs,- » sleep for months, 

and doctors e there 

efore IT had taken Urace 

I had sleep 

pain. Since taking 
one day's work t 


was ho cure, 
a fortnight 
and was free from 
ce | have not lost 
h rheumatism. 

erely, MR. WILSON. 
URACE can 


cure 
attacks 


and URACE 


Rhennatism the 

cause ir a wolves aud expels 

it from th anc prevents its Bes 

is why it CURES and CURES ICKLY, 
box, from B te & Co. 


id 
3, nd and Stores, or from the URACE 


Lie rat ries, Woburn House, Sture Street, London, W.C. 1. 
138.3); 
| and 5i- 
ail 
TA Ss Ltemists} 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL for CHILDREN 
HACKNEY)ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
jor admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Lorp WM. C.V.O. T. GLENTON-KERR, Se 


Chairman 


A PERF UMED CREAM 
REMOVES HAIR 


Satisfactory results quaran: teed in every case 
3/6‘ at all Hairdressers. Chemists and Stores 


= > | 
OF assor i | 
| we 
| 
| 
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WANTED 


Women Writers! 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of daily, weekly, and mogthly publications 
require the work of women contributors. 

It is a striking fact that the supply of brightly 
written paragraphs, articles, sketches, and short 


STANWORTHS’ 


UMBRELLAS. 


stories does not keep pace with the demand. Yor 
example, the dearth of short stories is so acute that 
editors are compelled to buy a large proportion of 
their fiction from America. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. ‘The postal course 
of the Regent Institute will show you how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. 
The moderate fee tavable by instalments\is inclusive. 

The Institute’s records contain numerous cases of 
earning while learning, and some instances of a/mos? 
instantaneous success, 


Special arrangements made for Overseas students. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer” 


Post the following coupon or send a simpl 


the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE l 
(Dept. 123A), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


Please forward ‘‘ How to Succeed Writer 


request for 


as a (free 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 7/6, 
By next post it will come 
back *‘ as good as new,” 
fe-coverei with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


and post free), whi h describes the openings tor new con- 


tributors. 


Ftimrod's 
ASTHMA CURE 


The standard remedy for over SO years 
Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc | 
AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4s. 6d. atin 


and REMODELLED To 
PRESENT FASHION 


Send us your ol Hat snd we 
willthorough’y clean, renovate 
and rene t toany shape y 
desire at a cost of 29143. 


of fashion- 
able shapes on application.) 
SEND YOUR HAT NOW 
rs black, navy or nig- 
ger, Gents hats 
renovate @ @each Satisfac- 
tion or money returned 
and Dry Cleaning 


Ve car 


Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “* Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 


The CORSET o: HEALTH 
The 7/1 Ease Corset, Style 2. 

POST 

pair FREE 
IN Stocked in all sizes 
<> from20to30. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 
1", No bones or steels to drag, hurt or break 

No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, curable drill of finest 
breathing. 

It is fitied with adjustable shoulder-straps 
it has a short (9-in.) busk In front which ensures a perfect shape 


to the most delicate lines of feminin 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 
Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 

juality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
is laced at tne sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely whea 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooksé Eyes 
It can be saanty _— dat home having nothing we rust or tarnish 


€ ‘ eciaily re t tor wae 
y ling, tennis, «ta 1 t 
sa Votre iw 
to brea riect treed 
e yer n oO ipations lemandir 
ate the Corset of Hea'th They yie freely ‘to 
every Inovement ! ly, and wh st giving beauty of figure are 


SIND FOR TO-DAY. 


HEALI CORSET COMPANY, “Dept, £9, Moriey House, 267 


Holborn Viaduct, 


/f 
UKE NEW : 
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eves" 


Boys will b be 


and often girls will, too 


Children are always attracted by water—if it’s in the form 
of a pool or a puddle. Protect their health—keep them 
free from chills by having their boots and shoes soled with 
“ Dri-ped "—the super leather for soles. ‘‘ Dr!-ped” ensures 
absolutely dry feet for twice as long as ordinary sole leather, 
because it is guaranteed waterproot and double wearing. 
You, too, will appreciate the economy and comfort of 
*Dri-ped” Soled Footwear. Obtainable in all styles and 
sizes for men, women and children at footwear dealers 
everywhere. It pays to insist on having “ Dri-ped” soles— 
firmly refuse all substitutes. 

In case of difficulty write to Dri- ped, Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. 


CAUTION.—All Dri-ped” Soled Footscear 


bears aword “ Dri-ped” in the famous DRI-PED 
“Dri-ped” purple diamond, stamped every 

few inches on each sole. Look fer the dia- P 
monds when you buy; firmly refuse substitutes. 


Always INSIST on 


SOLED 


THE SUPER LE ATHER FOR SOLES 


DOUBLE-WEAR BOOTS & SHOES 


Always insist on having “ Dri-ped” quarantced double-wear repairs. 
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LISTEN IN 
FOR SOUND ADVICE 


BEECHAMS 


| 


THEY RADIATE GOOD HEALTH 


AND 


ENSURE A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
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looks like silk, is more 
durable than silk, and 


is cheaper than silk. 


in ult 1 
UVISCA," please RIA 
1 a If 
VISCA,” the terial é 
was Colla 


: ALL LEADING DRAPERS : 
SELL “‘LUVISCA” : 
(37-38 inches wide) 
: in latest shades and colour. 
: ings—striped designs and : 
: plain shades, also 
“LUVISCA” Blouses 
> Ready-to-wear in newest 
: styles and designs. 
? CAUTION:—Look for 
: the Stamp on selvedge : 
of every yard, or for the 
Tab in every Garment. ; 


None genuine without. 
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The Sweet Smell of the Countryside 


Spring comes at last, and the most inveterate stay-at-home 
longs for the out-of-doors. My June Number will be a Special 
Country Life Number—an assortment of stories. articles, pictures, 
designed to delight the lover of the countryside. 


“ How to Photograph Wild Flowers,” “ How Wild Folk Con- 
verse,” “The Sussex of Rudyard Kipling,” “ Primitive Labour 
Savers,” “ Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted,” are some of the 


topics dealt with in the articles. 


The opening story is a Country Life tale by Mary Wiltshire. 
«| Other stories are in the best vein of Austin 


Philips, Michael Kent, ete. The cover will Factor 


be a lovely scene of in the country. 


BS 


> 


Mrs. B.: ** Why not doas we did? When 
Fred and I were married he insisted on 
going to Jelks and buying 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture. 


\ off A friend had told him about it." 
| ; . Mrs. A.: ‘Yes, dear, but you couldn't ex- 
/, pect us to do that.” 
Yj, Mrs. B.: ** Why not? The furniture is high- 
, grade quality. Come round and see our 
house—you’ll be surprised. And you can 
get over the money difficulty too—they’ve 
y, a perfectly delighttu! instalment plan which 
makes furnishing quite easy.” 
Invitation — 
Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
| sare feet. You are cordially invited to 
cl| ) Pay a visit of inspection, or write for 
Bargain Booklet, 


£100,000 WORTH 


Cash or Easy 


Points F ishi 
Mrs. oints: on W. JELK 


room, but we can’t afford to with prices as 
they are. bes ides, you can't depend on new 265-275 Holloway Road, London, NT. 


furniture to-day. 


Es 
2598 & 2599 North 
We send furniture to all parts of the country. Send for free Booklet now. 
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howhotolda Serviette 


THE DOUBLE SPIRAL, 


Fold the top and bottom corners 
as illustration. 


Fold the top and bottom edges 
to meet in centre. 


Fold again along the centre and 
commence rolling 


each end to meet in the middle. 
+ 


Pull out as dingram, 


BLEACHER—CLEANSER—PURIFIER. 


For table-linen and everything white. 


Qe performs three necessary wasks in one—it 
cleanses soiled linen, bleaches it to clear 
whiteness, and restores its original purity. 

Omo acts like the unpolluted country air; let it take 
over the responsibility of purifying your white things. 
To make the oxygen properties of Omo really 
effective, the clothes must be boiled. 

NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS. 


Pour contents of basin 
B into cold water in_ the 

copper and stir until all 
theOMO is completely dissolved. 
Then put in the clothes and 
bring slowly to the boil, following 
complete directions on packet. 


Mix the OMO in 
a small basin with 
sufficient cold water 

to make a thin cream, using 


one tablespoonful of OMO 


for every gallon of water. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE, 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, Wesr Bromwich AND Lonpon. 
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“ Reason's whole pleasure, 
Lie in three words—Health, Peace and Competence.” 


all the joys of sense, 


MAKE IT A 


RULE 


OF 


is even more vital to 

health than outward 
cleanliness. Better neglect 
vour bath than neglect your 
inner welfare. 


[lis even CLEANLINESS 


So take practical steps to 
avoid the troubles arising 
from unsuitable food and 
lack of exercise. Make 
this a regular part of your 
toilet: First thing every 
morning drink a glass of 
water sparkling with a dash 
of ENO’s “ Fruit Salt.” 


ENO gives just the gentle 
assistance that Nature 


xx 


YOUR MORNING 


ENOS 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 


TOILET 


needs, without upsetting 
the system as harsh mineral 
salts do. Pleasantly, yet 
effectively, ENO keeps you 
free from indigestion and 
constipation—-the primary 
causes of most of the ills 
that make life a burden. 
ENO is absolutely pure 
and possesses the beneficial 
and refreshing qualities of 
fruit in a concentrated and 
convenient form. 
It invigorates 
freshes the whole system, 
creates no harmful habit, 
leaves no depressing after- 


SALT” 


and re- 


In two siz 


for regular 
The Handy Size 
costs only ify 


——POPE 
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Happiness 


We were meant io be 
happy; the old idea that 
the Creator took pleasure 
in the suffering: of His 
creatures is long ago ex- 
ploded: hair shirts minister 
to human morbidity, not 
to divine appeasement. 
Happiness is the legiti- 
mate aim and lawful prize 
of every one of us. But 
the man who grasps at 
merely selfish enjoyment 
risks real happiness. We 
cannot get without giving, 
nor enjoy without exerting. 
Self - sacrifice, labour, 
thought for others, are essen- 
tials, and no man finds true 
happiness without these. 
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JOHN REDFIELDS LEGS 


Ly Jennette Lee 


HE rain drove between the. tlorist’s ot being shut away from flowers—from their 


window and the limousine drawn up beauty and freshness, not by the wet glass, 


at the edge of the kerb. but by something within himself. . . _ A 

From the window of the car a face, hawk butcher's window down the street caught his 

like, looked out. The chauffeur sounded eye—careasses and ribs of ted-hanging 
his horn, Hanks—he smiled cynicalry, 

Someone opened the door of the shop a He would dine to-night on rusk and milk 
crack, There was a swift glance at the perhaps an egg and a dish of prunes, . 
waiting car—a dash to the back of the shop, The woman in front of the florist’s Win- 
accompanied by a wild hurrying and shout- dow turned to het companion, and he saw 
ing of orders. her face as she spoke rapidly. It glowed 

John Redfield in his closed car looked like a flower in the rain. He knew she was 
across the drenching rain to the tlower-tilled speaking of the flowers behind the glass, 
shop, with its tiers of colour and fragrance and the delight and beauty of the flowers 
rising behind glass, and the soft glowing — was in her look and he quick smile, 
lights and dim hurrying figures in the back- Suddenly he started and leaned forward. 
ground. He scowled and drew the fu He had not seen Mary Calder for years— 
collar of his coat closer about the tendons surely she must be older than this! .. . 
Mf his neck. Why, she was like a girl—her face laugh- 

The light trom the window -pread along ing ther: in the light of the flower- 
the wet walk—clumsy feet passed over the window, 
transparent brightness—a_ raincoat caught She made a little gesture and laughed, 
the slant of light and shimmered black, and the ma. beside her turned to the door 
a man’s elbow thrust. itself forward, his of the shop. She caught his arm quickly— 
umbrella drippe 1 and bent to the gust. the umbrella swaved and_ bx bbed above 

Redfield’s hand reached to a button in the them, and the rain slanted down on her 
upholstery, and in the swift) light that — face. Then the man_ broke away and 
suffused the car he made a note on the larted into the shop, and she was alone 


vory tablet he took from 


the pocket beside inder the umbrella, smiling and wiping the 
him. drops from her face. How well and strong 


This was the second time within the she looked! Why, she was even younget 
month that Blake and Dudley had kept him than he remembered 


Waiting for his order. It w suuld not happen He shivered and drew his rug around his 
again. His mouth set a little grimly He knees, 
nade the memoran lum and switched off the Phe door of the shop opened and the man 
s ime quickly out, He carried a >Mall, 

There would be a new florists shop in light parcel that her hand touched re- 


Bridgton before the week was out. He sat proachfully Then her hand slipped into 


looking moodily into the lighted window. his arm, and thev drew together and 
the Tavs of light seems 1 to conve pe away down the street—a gust of 
in a single orchid in the central space, a rain and blackness shut them off. He drew 
‘trange exotic heavy lipped blossom. that back quickly. 

tung its costliness almost sulkily above the The door of the shop flung open. The 
velvet folds. 


proprietor dashed across the dripping pave- 


He eved it 


: with apathy, A man and ment, his collar hunched up. He carried a 
ee had stopped before the window large oblong box that he thrust into the cat 
umbrella jog d and shut his tl e chauffeur opened the door a cautious 
oe trom him. His ev ran past them to ack Phe he tapped on the glass by 
- interion of thy lwp that glowed behind ohn Redtield, and nodded with screwed-up 
tx 


THE QUIVER 


“Sorry, sir-—" The rain whirled the 
words about hin. 
“Drive on!” said Redfield. ‘The chauf 


feur’s hand on the wheel moved subtly. 
car glided forward. 

And through the ceaseless untfelt motion 
Redfield saw Mary Calder’s iace pressed to 
-houlde: 
under the umbrella 

Gradually it filtered to him that the 


shoulders were well set and compact. He 


the man’s as they moved away 


man’s 


moved like a young man disappearing down 
the street-—— Tom Calder was not young. 
Why, the last time he saw Tom 

When was it? Two months ago—more—in 
the finishing-room at the mill. He had 
said then that Tom was getting 
old—-he would have to be laid off. 

He him 


to himself 


standing there in the finish 
ing-room, looking at him in a kind of daz 
stupor, trying to take in his order about the 
Waste. much 


Redtield 


Waste in the 
had 


There was too 


drying room, and spoken 


sharply. He recalled the strange gaz 
Calder gave him before he turned away, 
with his shoulders hunched forward, and 
his own quick thought that Calder was 
through—Calder would have to go. They 
could not afford to keep on a man after his 


shoulders sagged and his mind ceased to 


snap! Tom would have to take his pension 
and get out. 

The car stil to a noiseless stop. .\ man 
in evening clothes awas coming swiftly down 
the steps, his slippers 


water on. the 


thin splashing 
step 
held 
as John Red 
steppe l clumsily from the car. He 


through the running 


He carried an umbrella that he 


sheltered above the open door 
field 


lurched forward a little and grasped help 
lessly at the man in slippers, and swore 
breath 


under his 
rhe 


hand under his 


man did not spt ak. 


He placed hi 
emp'oyer’s arm and steadied 
still shelterine him under the 


him, and 


umbrella helped him up the -teps, and the 
car behind them moved awav. 
In the ereat hall 


for breath The 


John Rediield paused 


man hovered about him 

reaching to remove his coat 
don’t want vou'’ aid Redtield 
eruffly Put that thing awav!” He 


waved at the umbrella, and the man moved 


away with it Redfield heard him set it 
down in the coat-room off the hall 
He stood motionle- breathing hard, hi- 
eves staring ahead His fingers felt tor the 
butte of th f collar—they travelled 
nt ind | hrugeed | 


shoulders free and threw the coat on a chai 
cover, 


wetness smudged along the costh 
He turned to the staircase and put his 

hand on the rail and pulled himself up a 

step and looked 

encased in a heavy rubber over-shoe. Hy 

had forgotten that he had them on—foo] 

wear them—but steps were always slippery 


. His hand 
over heavily. 


down at his foot. It was 


reached down, and he ben: 
Juds m’s voice was at his elbow, respect 


ful, and with a little human touch. 


“If you would iet me help you, sir!” 
Redfield slewed an eye at him. 
Judson was bending over his foot tryin 
ineffectually to 


remove the heavy ove 


hoe and steadying his bulk with the oth 
hand. 
It you would sit Gown, sir! 
Redfield sank to the ste Pp, stick ne out his 
foot. The man removed the over-sho 


the othe He laid 
them carefully by the stair. 
*Now, sir, if vou will let m« 
hand up placed his 
under Redticld’s and 
part of his weight. 
At the top of 
“Tn the 
He was panting a 
Che 


aoor, 


deftly and reached to 


give you a 
shoulde: 


hand silently bore 


the stairs they paused 


library, ves,” grumbled Redfield 


little. 


moved ahead 


man and opened the 


He arranged a chair in front of the 


fire and prof red the papel that 

table. Redtield waved it away 
‘No, I don’t want it!’ He sank back 1 

his chair. “I shall not dress for 
“Yes, sir, Very 


be served in twenty 


lay on the 


dinner.” 
weil, sit Dinner wil 
minutes.’ There was 
no reply, and the man went noiselessly out 

Redfield sat staring at the fire How 
Judson pestered him. He be tr 
that his 


eemed to 
ing to point out to him all the time 


foot was half-way in the erave He winced 


sharply and drew in his feet from the heat 
Half 


of the flames rhaps he 


was!) He knew Judson knew he was in the 
half-dead man’s will, and he was waiting 
for the other half to die Ve ll, he 

a hold on them vet Not a mother’s son of 


' 
em but would step to the tune of money 


He thought of the florist dancing in the rain 
on the shinine side-walk, and he grinn 
hrewdly Phere was nothing money cou 
ot buy except a new pair of legs. He 
tretched them in the light of the fire 2 
little wearih His face grew tired, and a 


look of vacan filled it 


a 


n othe Lhot 


: 


All he could seem to see there was Calder’s 
shoulders under an umbrella bobbing away 
down the street and the two heads bent 
close together in the rain. 

There was no sound in that great house 
nothing to break its high-walled peace. 
No tomb could shut him away more 
securely from the world and every care. 

His head fell forward on his breast. He 
vazed blankly at the flames. 


NDER the wet umbrella the man 
and woman moved away into a 
darker Street, 

The wind drove past them, and the 


umbrella turned with a quick twist in the 
an’s hand. He gripped and held it 


He laughed quietly, 


“Nearly got us that time!” he said. She 
iftted her face, gasping in the rain that 
-treamed across 

He righted the umbrella and drew hei 
closer, and they struggled on, her face 
pressed against his shoulder and her hand 


wlding tight to the sleeve of his shabby 
coat. The box in the curve of his arm 
slipped a little, and he shifted it, and her 
cheek came against it, 


ooked up. 


and she smiled and 
The rain slackened a little 

“You ought not to have done it!” 
aid, But het 


she 


voice was filled with happi 


The man’s face turned a little. It was 
\ lamp-post caught its 


cht and flashed it 


smiling, sombre 
to her. 

‘The first time I ever bought you flowers 
n my life, isn’t it, Mary?” 

“Why, I guess so! ...I1 don’t care 
Whether it is on What do flowers 


matter? 


not. 


You 
ly got vou six 


x on his arm 


said you'd like a 


roses,” Te 


hopful 


touched 


\ fierce gust broke on them, and the rain 


ame in drenchine sheets—wet flames that 
Suddenly she felt 
“elf lifted and carried throueh a 


) 


nveloped them het 


sheltered 
and along a narrow pass: 
set down ut of the 


ive and 
fury of 
They the pas 
of the old mill, that connected the 


the storm She 


ooked about het were in 
Sage-way 


old building with the new one. 

Across the pe nine of the passage she 
‘ould see the sheets of water stream down 
ind veiled street light shimmering 
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through. She 
Watching it. 

“When I feel your strength like this 1 
am afraid!” she said. 

“Afraid of what?” he asked. 
Was exultant. 

“[ don’t know. It seems like a dream, 
your being so strong again. Some days I 
You deceive 
me and I deceive you, and it’s just a dream 
of what we want to believe.” 

“Give me your hand!” he said. 

He took it and drew it along his arm and 
down his neck and over his broad shoulders. 


stood pressed against him 


His Voice 


think we deceive ourselves. 


Her touch lingered on them. 
* Does feel 
mand l. 
‘Oh, I know—!] 
remulously 


that like a dream?” he de- 


know!” She laughed 
He took her in his arms, 
-am 


They stood 


1 ' } 
not so old!” he said. 


silent. She leaned against 


him, her eyes on the wavering lights that 
pierced through the floods of rain 

‘I am glad we came in here out of the 
storm. I shall never forget it 

“What is that?’ She turned quickly, 
staring into the deeper darkness behind 
them. 

“It's the old mill-race—just here at the 


end of the It’s risen with the 


storm.” He listened. 
He put his hand on the wall and felt his 


passage. 


way with cautious step. She clung to his 
n, following. 
\ low railing stopped them. They 
peered Ver. The water of the old mill 


race was lapping below. Thev could hear 
it more plainly half petulant, 


alone the wall. The storm at the end of 


now sliding 


the passage cut away, grew dim. 


She shivered a little and drew closer to 
him. 

“Somehow I hate the sound of this 
water. TI don’t mind a driving storm out- 
sie 

He lauched, and drew her gently, his arm 
across het shoul lers. 

“We're safe!” he said. “Here or any 
where! 

She ‘It the contentment in his v« It 
was hoastine, onlv the sense of power 


was quietly assured 
I know.” 


h ippine ss in his and lauehe 


Her voice caueht the 
1 with it. 


storm drove less fierce} now. have 
been seeing it every day—vour streneth and 
your power coming back to you. But to- 
night the storm and the wind—and_ thet 
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vour rushing in to 
we could afford it 
“We can,” he said quietly. 


“But we 


me flowers—as if 


haven't any money—any more 
than we had a month ago—just enough to 
bury us!” She laughed gently. 

“We're not thinking about burying.” He 
gathered her hands in his. “I can take 
care of us while we live—my two hands 
and yours!” He crushed them together till 
-he cried out a little. 

“Come on! 

a dash for it!’ 


It’s letting up. We'll make 
The wind caught them once and swept 
Then 
looked up the quiet 

Overhead the moon 
the e lee of the 


them together as they stepped out. 
it passed, 
street. 
along 


and they 
glimmered 
that went 
sailing high in lone broken ranks above the 
town of Bridgton, 


clouds 
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bow! set before him. 


looked down at the 
It was a rare piece 
of Canton medallion, and in the centre 
heaped high was a pyramid of light-brown 
rusk. He scowled at the rusk. All the 
shaded candles in the room caught the 
and softened it and 
respectfully, 


scowl 
shed it on the rusk 
Judson at his elbew held a silver pitcher 
high. 
“Shall 1 
surly 


pour, sir?” He 
and tilted the 
cautious touch 


watched the 


nod, pitcher 


with 
Redfiel d's eve followed grudgingly. 
“That's enough!” he commanded, and 
Judson stayed the pitcher hastily. He 
carried it to the side-table and returned to 
stand motionless behind the chair. 
The spoon moved from the bow! to 
Redfield’s mouth and back. He 
and pushed the bow! from him 
“Skim-milk 
+ Ves, farm to-day.’ 
Judson’s voice was deprecating but firm. 
“Take % away seid Redfield, 


sir—your light meal at 


John 


elowered 


brought from the 


“Doctor’s orders, 
skim-milk three 
Judson repeated it like a holy lessor. He 
turned away to a side-iable. 

John Redfield sat 
over the bowl He 


\fter a moment he grasped the spoon and 


night and times a week.” 


with his head lowered 


Was not saving grace 


stirred the rusk inte the milk 
touch ilk ite rapidly 
“What else is there 
Ju place la bake 


with fierce 


said Redfield 
apple iy fore hin 
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John Redficld ate it in grim silence. 
Jaid his napkin on the table, 
moved swiftly to the signal 


and J udsoiy 


He drew back the chair and waited wit) 
arrested gesture, 

John Redfield’s face worked harshly, }; 
grew to a strange purplish hue, and Judson 
bent to the long legs beneath the table and 
swung them to one sile. 

Redtield watched them 
He got to 
Judson, but moved with slow, precise step 
to the door. 

At the door he paused. He did not tum 
his head. 


with intent look 


his feet. He did not glance 


‘T will ring when I want you.” 
“Very well, sir.” 
Judson stood motionless by the table. Hy 


heard the monotonous feet crossing the room 
beyond and mounting the stairs. Juds 
seemed to be held in leash for any mis 


adventure the 
When no 
crossed his face. He turned to the side-tabi 


and lifted the 
a film of 


slow-ascending steps 
sound came a look of. relief 
Canton medallion bow], wit 
skim-milk obscurine the boitom. 


and bore it from the room. ‘The shaded 
candles glowed softly the silence 
Shadows ran up the high walls. Pictur 
and tapestries gleamed, 
IV 
PSTAIRS in the library John Ri 


} } ir 
mto His chair bet 


field sank slowly 


the fire \fter a minute he reacl 


to the inlaid table beside him and ran 
finger along its edge till it touche 
slight) projection. A drawer moved 
He Jeaned over with leisurely movement 
and selecte la « war, holdi i amu 
to his nostrils The di ( lid hack 


place. 
John Redfield was forbidden to smoke 
was typewritten on framed schedule 


downstairs 


His face watching t end of the cig 
brighten beneath a match was cynical ai 
hard... . Th doctor was a fool—tor on 
thine He flune the match into the fire 
threw back his head with a look of relief 
The smoke rose in centle tragrance. The 
igar was pricele Phere were onl 
four more left. He had counted them befor 
the drawer slid back He felt a if ther 
were only four more left in the world 
He would change doctors—they -couldn'’t all 
too 


He dozed his head fell forward as he 


dozed. When he roused himself the cigar 
was only half consumed. He threw it into 
the fire with a gesture of distaste. He no 
longer cared to disobey the doctor’s orders. 

He recalled the exact words: “There is 
a chance—one chance in a thousand—if you 
will follow your schedule.” 

[here was nothing he would not do to 
regain his health. He would crawl on 
his knees three thousand miles across the 
Continent—if at the other end of it he might 
stand up straight and know he was a man— 
with the strength of any common labourer. 
suddenly Tom Calder’s 
shoulders. What had got into Toue? 
His mind ran back over the years—twenty- 
thirty—when Calder always 
looked like that. Tough as_ hickory, 
best on the hockey team, toot- 

Then his mind followed 

It was nip and tuck between 

them till he went to college and Tom into 
the mill. John Redfield stirred a little in 
his chair before the fire. No one could 
say he had not played fair with Calder. He 
straightened his shoulders. It had been 
Neither of them 
dreamed of the money hidden away in that 
little idea of Tom Calder’s, waiting—no, 
it Was not waiting. It was not there—until 
the motor-car was perfected, and then the 
aeroplane. John Redfield saw his for- 


Then he saw 


five years, 


om Calde1 
hall, baseball. 


Tom awhile. 


a fair business transaction. 


tunes mounting to the sky, sweeping over 
ntinents., 


vith the sense of gold piling up that he was 
helpless to spend. 


Already he was oppressed 


He had built this house—his heavy eve 
scanned the mellow room, perfect as if the 
patina of time rested on it. There were first 
editions—his eye ran over them dully. 
Paintings—he got up from his chair and 
moved with his half-shuffling step to the far 
end of the room. He stood looking up at a 
stretch of common, a lifting sky, and sheep 


ling. . Me had paid sixty thousand for 


at bit of common and those sheep. 
Sheep!” 
Bah! He turned back to his chair. 
seeping his eyes on the shuffling feet. 


then Tom Calder married Marv. 
That was the crux of the whole business. 
She had refused him——with hardly more 
nan a careless look at him - Ah, but 
was before the big 
Would she 
away with 
ould 


money came in. 
refuse him now—would she turn 
i little shrug from the man who 
Pav sixty thousand for sheep? He 
aughed grimly. 


He sank back in his chair. 
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Sixty thousand or sixty hundred thousand 
—it was all one to Mary! ... That was 
why he wanted her. 
to want her. 


He would never cease 
He knew it to-night when 
he saw her face laughing in the rain! She 
and Tom Calder. 

Well, he had been fair to Tom. 
afraid of no man! 


He was 
He had paid a fair price 
for what he bought—quite as much as the 
thing was worth—Tom knew and he knew. 
And he had advanced him steadily in 
the mill—he was the head of the finishing- 
room, ten foremen under him and a liberal 
pension waiting when he was laid off. 

Then Tom Calder’s shoulders rose before 
him. Straight and strong, with the vigour 
of their careless swing they rose before him 
in the fire. : 

And Judson, waiting in vain for the 
summons from the library, ventured at last 
noiselessly in. John Redfield was dozing 
before the fire, his head tipped against the 
chair-back and his lower jaw half dropped. 
With the hawk eyes closed, Judson saw the 
heavy face like a death-mask. 

He looked down at it and wondered how 
long the old man would last... . Young 
Redfield would come into a tidy sum—some 
day, and not much more strength than his 
father to carry it with. It was weak lungs 
for little Reddy—or worse. Judson had 
read a letter from the head of the sanatorium 
to John Redfield a few days ago. It was 
part of Judson’s faithful service to know 
what went on in this house. Not much 
danger yet from the lungs, Judson gathered, 
but a bad habit of tippling. 

Judson’s translation of “excitable tempera- 
ment and unsteady nerves and a constant 


This was 


craving for a stimulant of some sort.” The 
letter put it very nicely. The doctor felt it 
his duty to inform John Redfield, and he 
remained sincerely his. 

The letter was no news to Judson. He 
could have told John Redfield all that the 
letter contained 

Judson knew that he might outlast Russell 
Redfield and his father both. There was no 
cvnicism in the thought or in Judson’s look 


two vears ago. 


only quiet observation and something like 
a crude philosophy and kindness. The old 
man was getting all that was coming to him 
in this world, sure. 
Skim-milk and rusk! 
down grimly. He 
mace a slight movement of his hand, hardly 


Judson’s face looked 


stirring of the palm 

~ndfield’« eves yened He sat up 
John Redfield’s eves opened, 1e sé p. 
‘You called me, sir?” said Judson. 


lt 
1d 
p 
m 

= 
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Redfield straightened his collar. “ Yes— 
1 am going to bed.’ 
“Very well, sir. 

you.” 

They moved together into the high room 
adjoining the library. It was furnished as 
a sleeping-room with a high mahogany bed- 
stead and a great wardrobe that filled one 
corner and toned in with the sombre colour- 
ing of the room. Redfield had moved down- 
stairs when his son went to the sanatorium. 
It suited his convenience to be 
library. 

Judson 


Everything is ready for 


near the 
helped him to disrobe, and 
waited about a few minutes quietly. Then 
he turned off the lights. John Redfield lay 
thinking of the day that was finished—he 
had done nothing he cared to remember. 
He saw the mills humming, turning out 
money tor him and all the men on his 
pay-roll. He could not slacken 
Those men must be kept on—kept at work 
or how would they fom Calder 
knew nothing about carrying on great 
business. 
department 


business. 
live : 


He was good in the expansion 
clever at detail. But what 
would he know of the investments and re- 
investments of big business? Tom had 
never owned a pound to invest in his life— 
except in the Bridgton Savings Bank. 
Redfield 
Bank. 


there to 


owned the Bridgton Savings 
He knew pretty nearly what stood 
lom’s account He would set 
aside an extra sum for annuity payments to 
morrow He would do the fair thing by 
Tom—more than fair—if it came to that. 
His hand reached to the table by the bed 
and groped and found the sleeping draught, 
and he drank it off at a gulp. 
asleep in front ot the fire. 
Was a 


He had been 
Now his mind 
ive with a kind of stinging hateful 
ness—as if something struggled in it 
never-resting that Redfield was 

dread : narcotic oothed 

He thought restfully and with 
of Tom Calder’s look of streneth, 
and fell into untroubled sleep, and slept 
without the night through. When 
he woke he was surprised to find it 
late. 


someth ne 
learnine to The 
him gently. 
out envy 


dre: ms 


Was 


Judson wa- moving discreetly the 
room. 
” You had a eood sleep, oe 


“Why, believe did!” Redfield 


stretched himself. He dressed with more 
than his usual care. He had an unwonted 
feeling of interest in things, a sense that 
somcthing was coine to happen 

Ah-—that was it To arrange an 


O12 


annuity for Calder—then he would look in 
on Tom. He would see what it was about 
him that him the look of 
strength. If his sleep had not been dream. 
less he would have thought he must have 
dreamed it. But he had slept without 
dreams. 


gave curious 


E went through the mill, stopping 
here and there to let his keen glance 
run down a He liked to see 
the men speed up as his eye lighted on 
them. It gave him a feeling of power—as 
if the command ran from his brain to the 
hundred arms and hands flying with the 
shuttles. That was it—he was the brain 
they were the hands and feet obeying his 
will. At his slightest nod they woke up. 
He passed between the rows of humming 
humour. In the 
door of the finishing-room he paused, 
Across the 


room. 


machinery in rare good 


room Tom Calder was speak- 
ing to a man, his face turned away and his 
back to the door. 

Redfield stood looking. was bend- 
ing a little to give instructions to the man, 
but his stoop. Redfield 
scowled, and then a quick sense of irony 
woke. He had just bought an annuity 
for Tom Calder’s pensioned him off 
because he was poor and old and needy! 
Now here were the shoulders. 


Tom 


shoulders did not 
back 


and 


He stood till Calder turned looked 
at him. Then he nodded sharply. 

Calder came over with easy step 

Redfield’s eve waited. 

“How about that waste?” he = asked 
abruptly. 

Calder’s look was smiling little—the 


careless smile of a man at ease. 

‘Il looked 
of it. It can’t be 
strain on the men.” 


Into it as soon as you spoke 


done—without too mucl 
“Speed ‘em up, then! ” 
“And speed up their pay?” There was 
a quiet inflexion in the question that made 
Redfield glance up quickly, 


“T’ll attend to that end. You get the 
goods, pay or no pay—that’s your busi- 
ness!” 

Calder’s face was unruffled. He stood 
looking across the room. It hummed in its 


even rhythm and the men’s hands moved in 
swift harmony with it. ‘T think they're 
going about the pace now,” he said thought 
fully. “Ther 


machine 


a point beyond a man ora 
I'm coming to see it—if we go 


* John Redfield sank back in his chair. 


Drown he 
Mac Kinlay 


| shall not dress for dinner, he said '"—p. 608 


the real waste—the disintegrating of a man 
Worse than a few pieces of stuff thrown 
put for imperfection.” He ceased speaking 
The room hummed rhythmically 
With a little nod Calder turned away 
lhe owner of the mill turned and left the 
room. He went straight to the office. He 
Phe superintendent 
Redfield 


sat staring before him 
looked j | 
ced and asked a question. 
‘da graff hand. 
I'm busy!" he said 
After a time he looked up. 
lhe superintendent was still there seated 
ita table runnine 


through a large pile ot 


nane 
apers, 


John Redfield started and looked at him 


more closely. He took off his glasses and 
put them on again and looked. 

lhe superintendent had the back of an ox 

but his back was alert—he looked alive— 
alive all through. Redfield stared. 

Eben Moxom glanced up and smiled, and 
came over. 

‘T want to show vou these accountings, 
he said, 

“[ am busy!” said Redfield. He looked 
away covertly. He had a flashing sense ol 
Rip Van Winkle—twenty years’ sleep in his 
eves. He took off his glasses and polished 
them slowly. 

lhe superintendent had not stirred. 

‘T think you would bette look it over,” 


he said. He bent and placed the paper on 


the desk 
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Redticld glanced down at it and made a 
few jottings, and pushed it with his finger. 

“All right,” he said. Moxom took it up. 

“Then there are these.” He 
second list before him. 

Redfield ran them through, and back and 


placed a 


forth through the figures ran the surprise 
of Moxom’s back. . . . What into 
Moxom’s back 

It flashed to him that there was the same 
look of power that Calder’s 
eyes, looking at him and telling him “to 
go to the dickens—with his waste.” 

“They are not afraid!” thought Redfield 
under his groping amazement. 
not afraid of anything!” He handed back 
the papers, and the cuperimtendent went out. 

Redticld bent forward to watch him go. 

He placed the tips of his fingers togethe: 
and sat staring at Presently he 
moved his legs under the desk, cautiously 
one after the other. He drew them back to 
his chair and got up heavily and walked to 
a mirror set in the wail—he moved his legs 
before it. Stiff as pike-staff! Ile 
grunted, 


had got 


was in Tom 


“They are 


them. 


Through the door of the connecting room 
he heard women’s voices, 
excited. He scowled and 
were not supposed to talk. 

Then he bent his head. 

“And he says: ‘You can 
come twice every week for awhile.’ So I'm 
going twice week now. It’s great 
when you begin to feel in your back ! ” 

He rang for his 
home. 


pitched low and 
turned. They 


says to me, he 
every 


car, and went directly 
He looked with distaste at his legs 
as he mounted the step on them. 
Judson held open the door quickly io 
was coming down, sir!” 
“[ don't want you! Is there anythine th 
matter with me, Judson?” 


“ Matter—sir ? 


“Anything more than usual?’ He 


glared at him. 


“Why, no, sir, I should say not. Much 
as usual, IT should say 

“Humph! No don't want vou'™ 
climbed the stairs pantine a little 


Vi 


PETER Jluacheon he fideeted the 


library. He wanted to eo hack te the 
moll He thoueht of an ex 
would tell Calder about the annuity. cet it 


off his mi 


houlders 


l--take another look at Calder’ 
Perhaps ask him 


had been doing to his shoulders, 


Before he staited he called up the sana 
torium, and gave an abrupt order for his 
return. He would keep the boy 


under his own eve for awhile Doctors 


son's 


were all fools. 

Now for Tom Calder! 

He met him in the passage-way coming 
from the new mill and stopped him with ; 
nod. 

“fT want to see you,” he said curtly, 

* All right——’ Tom turned to the doo; 
him. But Redfield stopped him 
suddenly uncomfortable under th 
straight gaze. 

“We can talk here,” he said. “It won’: 
take a minute.” 


behind 
feeling 


They moved one side down 
the passage-way. At the far end the sun 
shine slanted in. Close behind them, dow 
in the shadows, the water of the mill-rac 
was lapping against the stones, 

pay,” 


about your 
abruptly, 


said Redfi 
‘I am giving you an increase.” 


Calder’s eyes regarded him gravely. 
“You are giving the men the fifteen pi 
cent. thev asked for?” His 
with it. 
‘No! I am 


hundred per cent.” 


face light 


going to 


give you on 
In spite of himself th 


words boasted a little. He held up a hand 
as Tom turned quickly. 
“Wait! IT know what you are going 


av—that it will not do to raise vou—with 


out the rest. But there are ways!” He 
chuckled a little. 

[ have arranged for an annuity to | 
paid you quarterly “He stopped. Ton 
Calder was looking at him \nd he hurried 
on: 

To be paid you as long as you live— 

Tom’ br ke acToss it 

‘You in ’ the dickens with vy 
annuilts 

Redficeld’s hand on the railing trembled 
He le. rward, his hand gripping t! 
rail, the wot | half wh pered 

‘No one will know It stands 
yout Witt name 

‘You hound!’ The words leaped out 

id Redfield recoiled with swift glare 

eid) eet you ’ he pante | His hand 
on the ilin ripped it, the rail sagged 


and creaked) and Tom Calde hand clos 
on his arm 

‘Steady, Redfield! Steady! 

He him hack along the passage 
The piece of railing dropped t the water 
with ft pla h The heard the even 
lapping of the water 

Tom Calder looked away 


| | 


“You know I cannot take that money 
unless the rest of the men get their rise. 
They are earning fheirs as mue h as | am 
mine. Didn’t the figures show They 
are doing better. Prey are earning as 
much as | am!” 

“You can take it—or1 
field's face smouldered. “ You can take it 


> 


leave it!” Red 
or leave the mill! 

Calder turned quickly. 

“You mean that: 

“You will find out whether [ mean it!” 
Redfield stood looking before him, blind 
rave in his eyes. The water lipped along 
the stones down in the darkness. 


fom Calder’s hand relaxed. 

“Very weill—I will go... . It has been 
thirty vears, you know.” 

“You've had pay!" He turned on 
him. 

“Oh, yes, Pve had my pay.’ 

\fter a moment Tom laughed. 

“You have always paid me well,” he said 

Redfield shot a look. 

“When you call for your envelope there 
will be a small bonus He stopped. 


detached lock measured him from 
head to foot, and he smiled, and then said, 
thinking aloud: 
bonus. 1 


“You can keep your think 


John Redtield needs a bonus more th 
uinute than I do!” He turned with a litile 
nod Then Redfield 


shoulders pass 


watched the wide 
through the door of the 
finishing-room, and the door clicked, 

He was alone in the passage-way. And 
at one end the sunshine slanted in. At the 
other end he heard the water of the mill 
race slipping along against the foundation 
stones in the dark 


Vil 


HE superintendent looked up in sut 
prise, John Redfield) did not often 

return in the afternoon, except in time 
of crisis, 


He moved towards the oftice, running the 


mill through hi, mind—full product, men 
mtented, profits fair... . He opened the 
loor, 

Sit down,” said Redfield, looking a little 


gard He watched Moxom covertly 


watched h; 
atched his ease and the clear look in his 


= Want to go straight to the point 
What's been eoing he aid, “in the 
mill ? He shot a look at him 


“Never in better hape,” said Moxom 
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“You look it! said Redfield. He 
laughed sharply. 

Moxom started. ‘Then he smited. 

“Oh—you mean me? You notice—do 
your? 


\ blind man would see! growled Red 
field. “Out with it. What you been doing 


to vourselt?  Daily-dozen, bath-room exe 


Cis@€s 
Moxom laughed shcok his head. 
‘You've guessed wrong,” he said. 


“Well?” 


“Yes, I don’t know quite how to tell you, 


Redfield moved his stiff legs. 


cr whether I can make it clear.” 
*Your back 


your the whole of you!" 


nakes it clear enough, and 


Redfield’s 


glance of envy swept him. ‘Out with it! 


he said. 


Moexom nodded. 


‘Its a long story in one 


Way. In another it’s simple. I have 


learned how to take care of m\ self-that’s 


all. I have found out that your body is a 
machine—-as much a piece of machinery as 
any of those down there ‘ He moved a 
hand to the open window. ‘The faint sound 


of humming came up from the mill—steady 
and unhurried in its rhythmic flow. 
Redtield listened, 
‘Well? he said. 
Moxom 


care of my machine 


nodded. “T have learned to take 
know how to run it, 
control it, make it do what [I want it to. 
Phat’s the whole thing in a nutshell.’ 
Redfield digested it. He 
legs one after the other. 


drew in his 


“Easy? ? he asked. 

“Tye worked like a dog at it 

“Tow 

Moxom was smiling gently. “That's the 
part that is difficult to make clear... . You 
would better ask Wolcott himself 

*Wolcott He shot a glance 

“Ves, John Wolcott. 
am training with.” 

“Oh. you're stall at wir” 


He is the man ] 


“T’ve only begun—been working 
weeks with him. don’t pretend to 
tand it. 


to tell vou. Go and ask Wolcott how he 


I should misrepresent it if I tried 


manages to train a man so that in a month's 
time he can co-ordinate himself—mind and 
body, and make his body do what he wills. 
; I am only beginning, I tell you He 
stood up, and his figm 


over the master of the mill 


Redfield eved him a minute. 


\Mox m <tood with quiet Col nck nee 
smiling at him. 
"1.0 an | ask Wolcott,” he said 
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“Where is he—this Wolcott?” 
tield almost surlily. 

“Number to Carew 
bank. Better make an appointment.” 

Redfield made no reply. He 
Number 10 Carew Street. . . . His train of 
It slid into its accustomed 
groove. This man Wolcott would have to 
vacate—it he 
power, . 


asked Red 


Streci--opposite the 


owned 


thought ran on, 


chose to exercise his 


* How many has he done already—here in 
this mill?” 
“Oh, fifty, 
Tom Calder— 
*“Tve seen Calder,” said Redfield shortly. 
“Did he tell you about it?” 
“He told me nothing.” He got up stiffly. 


sixty, seventy-five perhaps. 


“Bridgton has had enough of fake 
healers!” he said. A sudden twinge ot 


pain made him sit down. 
* Mental Let him 
real disease. Let him try his hand at a pai 


healing ! cure some 


of Jegs like these' he said. He thrust 
them out. 
Moxom looked down at them. * You 


almost any pair of old legs—if he puts in 


would be surprised at what he can do with 


a new man to work them!” He was 
smiling. 

Redfield would look him up—see what 
Was in it. 

When he left the mill he gave the ordet 


to drive by way of Carew Street. 
The car drew up in front of | 


is bank, but 
he did not get out at once. ‘The chauffeur’ s 
He turned a little. 
John Redtield was looking at the building 


head waited, attentive. 


across the street. His face was intent and 
harsh, 
Presently he got out stiffly and = crossed 


to Number 1 
right. When ponse he 
opened it a little way and st pped in Phe 
room Was Vacant 


He rapped on a door at the 


there was 


A man coming from an inner room looked 


at him inquiringly and paused. He carried 
his hat in his hand and was evidently just 
leaving his office 

“T want a man by the name of Wolcott 
John Wolcott,” said Redfield 

“Come in!” The man opened the inner 
stepped back. He laid his hat on 
the table and stood waitine. He was smal! 
slight and his shoulder; 
little, only his eves held the attention 

They looked through John” Redfield 
through the thickness of his skin 
bitterness of his thoughts 

“Well?” Redfield 


doot and 


end stooped a 


and the 
waited 
sharply 


and 
said 


O16 


The 
he said, 
Redfie!d stirre 1. 


man bowed 


‘Tam John Wolcott. 


He slewed a little in his 
chair and looked him over once. 

“You think you can cure disease, I hear- 
cure the diseases people think they have!’ 
He smiled cynically, 

The man did not reply. He stood by the 


table, his look fixed on the man before 
him. 
Redtield coughed. “I have some difticulty 
with my legs—heaviness in my body— 
don't sleep well.” 
John Wolcott raised his hand a trifle. 


* Please said. 


Redfield looked up 


“Tt is not necessary,” said the man ina 
quict voice 

“T see You don’t have to know what is 
the matter: He laue he | shortly. * Cure 
anything, suppose Well, am_ 
ing!” Tle sat back with an air of con 


desce nding assent 


‘If vou can cure m« cure chese legs ol 


tretched them out—“*I don't 
care What vou use.” 


mine 

Vhe man smiled slightly. 
“T cannot cure vou,” he said. 
‘Humph!” Redfield’ 
‘I thought so! 


The man wa 


s keen glance shot 
at him : 


silent 


“You don’t cure people that have any 
thine the matter with th then?” 

‘Ne. The word left It. 

Redtield looked at him a moment 
musinely, 

I suppose vou know | could have you 
arrested,” he said softly, “for practising 
being a curer without a licence... .” 

] cure o men, and claim to cure no 
nen I train them—to take care of them- 
elve ind if they take care of themselves 
thev are well, and if they are well I find no 
fault with them ind they have no occasion 
to tind fault with me 

Sam old said Red- 
field 

Not quit man whe cured’ 
fall ill a 1 to-morrow \ man who has 
learned how to control his ! v knows what 
it can do, and knows how to make it do 
what he wants it to do—can make it keep 
him well.’ 

Redfield drew in one of his legs slowly 

Hle sat up 

“Vou mean vou can do that for any 
man.’ 

‘Tl have vet to meet a man who [I think 
could not, if he would. be trained to get 
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“He stood by the table, his look fixed 


on the man before him” 
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hold of himself as I train him-—-be trained 
to keep his machine in good running order,” 
The maa smiled. There was no boasting in 
the words—they seemed to be considering 
whether he might meet a man sometimes 
to-day or to-morrow—who would not be able 
to do this. 

Redfield laid down his hat he had _ re- 
tained till now, impressively 

*] put myself in vour hands,” he said, 
bending forward. “When do | begin?” 

The man looked up. “You have mis 
understood me,” he said. “I do not intend 
to take you. I do not wish to take you.” 

The colour rose in Redfield’s face till it 
was purple. His hands clinched. 

The man considered him a minute. He 
looked him over with gentle detached gaze 
that seemed to pierce to the inwardness of 
the heavy bulk. 

‘You would be a difficult case,” he said 
slowly. “The most important part of the 
training is that a man shall begin by being 
able to govern his temper—control at least 
his mind before he begins on his legs.” 

Redfield’s smile was restrained and a 
little contemptuous. “I think you will tind 
I have power. 4 can put things through 
when I start on them. I have power—and 
I know how to use it.’ 

If it were a veiled threat, the man ignored 
it. “It is sometimes easier to control other 
people than to control oneself,’ he said. 
“Control of others, unfortunately, some- 
times stops short of self-control.” 

Redfield’s hand reached to hat. 
“You will find | have power enough to put 
you out of business!’ 

‘I think not.” 

‘T own this room—-this building. 


He stood up. 


“And the bank across the way, | under 
stand.” Wolcott’s- glance was quiet. His 
hand made a= slight gesture “T have 
nothing but my two hands—nothing more. 
But my hands have in them power to re- 
create a man, soul and body. I do not 
think you will put me out of business for 
that. 

“Sit down, please. | am keeping you 
standing. It is bad for your difficulty.” 

Redfield turned half sullenly. He looked 
at the man and sat down 

The gentle glance watched him slowly, 
appraising the stiff, unwieldy moveme nts, 

“As it happens, I have already completed 


arrangement to vo I leave here to 
Morrow 
you hot 4 It | 
t Redfield hand reached and 


gripped the table. He 


great b 


eyes, 


worth to 


moving |i 


you to 


if he sa 


stay 


woin hi 


ehtly 


suddenly 


look of Tom Calder’s back and Moxom’: 


Wolcott's 
He held up a shaking hand, 
“If you would stay 


How much 


ble Was on 


life 


his hands, moving from him, 


his leet 
ng forward at John Wol- 


“You will stay!" Redfield grew excit 
“You will stay for my son 1 do 
ask for myself!" 

The man’s face grew gentle. His Jo 
deepened. “Sit down. IL have to!d you | 
cannot stay. have other appointments 
Walting me in other cities 

“Where 


The man held up a hand. 
“No, vou will not fo 


weit here with the others 


llow me. You 


W 


to take ve U. 


wait till the mar 


boy will be 


sent for him.” 


H 


in his excite- 


who carries on my work is fre 
“When does he come? My 
here to-night—I have 
was like a child, credulous 
ment. “When does this man 
‘He is here now,” said Wolcott. 
has been workine with me 


months, helping me with othe1 


evenings and on Sundays. 


name ot 
a natura 


Calder 
oitt fe 


Thom 


this work 


seen a man with a fairer 


one who 


safe in | 


is a bet 


vis hane 


ter 


\ 


as ( alde 


t 


he last 


“He 


people in the 
the 


man by 
He has 


have neve! 


of justice, 


of men. Yo 
is. If vou will excuse 


now? [ have work to do before I go.” 


Vill 


1 are 


m 


OHN REDFIELD found his son at hom 
tired 


when 
from 


al 


rived, 


The b 


V Was 


the long motor ride down from th 


hills, but recklessly glad to be at home 


They sat up until late by the fire, 


talking, 


and when they parted for the night Redfield 


feit that 
He even 
fatherly 


he kine 
ventur 
advice. 


w the 
ed on 
The | 


with the old wise smile 


That 


good 
Ve 


know 


He lay awake thinking. 


the boy 


s all right, dad! 
to find things out 


said 


abroad 


Redtield 


They 
take 


boy a 


little be 


tier 


a word or two ol 


yoy smiled at 


of youth. 


las 


would 


Jud 


1 


Only 


for himself 


hir 
him 


if he’s an 


y. “Yes, 


travel f 
along 
Ca d 


or 


tHe would take 


wit! 


a man has 


now, his fa 
two 
—al 
J 
— 
|| 
them \ thought thrust it 
Let Russell Calder Let 
him 


He thrust it back. He saw the look in 
Calder’s face turning from ‘him in the 
> 1) 
chould.not have the chance to give Russe!] 
the look he gave him. He fell asleep tull 
of plans. He did not reach to the sleeping 
draught by his bed. 


assage-Way—measuring him. Tom Calder 


In the morning he saw the boy at break 
fast watching him furtively. The frail link 
When no 


ne was looking after breakfast he slipped 


of the night before lad snapped. 


awav, and when he came back his checks 
vore a deep flush, and he was elated and 
talked fast. He wanted a car of his own, 
for one thing—a car with some specd to it! 
Redfield felt very old and tired and help- 
less, and his legs bothered him, and he 
He could see himself travelling 


wer Europe on those legs! 


promised. 


For a week he fought it—the thought of 
fom Calder and what Calder might do fo 
he admitted it, 
The next day he drove to 


them. Then secretly and 
plaved with 
Carew Street. 
no time iree 
ntil five o’clock, the attendant told him. 
fom was going it strong! He made an 
appointment 


found Calder was busy 


for five o’clock, and drove 
away, a grim smile on his face. 

But as the day were on he found himself 
king forward feverishly to five o’clock. 
Suppose rom refused ? 

Turning Tom out of Number 10 Carew 
Street would not train his old legs to do 


he told them to. He clenched his 
He saw with amazement a giant 
wer placed in the hands of one man. He 
ught of what it would be like—a Trust 
Health controlled by one, or two, or 
tree men. The wickedness of it appalled 
m 


rromptly on the stroke of five he drew up 


Carew Street. But when he was shown 
nto the inner office Tom Calder looked up 
th a quick word of excuse, and asked him 
Walt a minute. 
He turned back to the young man seated 
the chair before him. John Redfield 
Watched with keen eves. 


They had forgotten his presence. Tom 
Was giving a series of directions that the 
young man carried out with quick question 
or nod, They worked together like one 
nan. Redfield’s eyes glowed a little. Nw 
eus-pocus, just straight common-sense 
aiming and hard work, He watched the 
ung man’s look deepen to quiet controlled 


tention as he followed Calder’ quiet halt 


Is directions 


I} 


JOHN REDFIELD’S LEGS 


John Redfield would give half his fortune 
all his fortune—to see a look like that 
on Russell. He laid down his hat prepared 
to stay till he got his way with Tom Calder. 
fhe young man went out, and Calde1 
turned. The glow still lingered in his face 
and in his finger-tips. 
“Ive come to see wheth« 
me?” Redfield looked at 
Calder was looking down, his face was 


you will take 
straight. 


g 
thoughtful. 

Redfield watcned him narrowly. 
money is any object,” he half murmured. 

“Tt isn’t,’ said Calder simply. “1 am 
only wondering whether it is worth while.” 

Redfield stiffened. “There are rather 
large interests here in Bridgton that depend 
on me—on my health.” 

“Do they?” The question was quiet. 
Redfield looked up quickly. Calder met the 
look. He smiled. 

“We both know, don't we, that the 
Bridgton Mills are valuable because of a 
little idea a man sitting on a chopping-block 
thought of once.” His eves on Redtield’s 
face watched it grow white. 

*You were paid for that!” said Redfield 
thickly, 

Calder nodded. Redtield swallowed a 
little. 

‘See here—Caldes! Before heaven, I 
never meant to cheat you!” 

“You did not cheat me. You paid me what 
we both thought the idea was worth. That 
it became very valuable later—was you 
luck.” 

“Yes, my luck!” He moistened his lips; 
he breathed more freely. 
laid it up as 


t 


‘You have never 
eainst me! He half-whispered 

“Why should I lay your luck against 
you?” Calder smiled. “I’ve sometimes 
thought vour luck was rather bad—on the 
whole. I only bring up the invention now 
as a kind of measure of value in a man, 
since you were saying the Bridgton Mills 
nd on you.” 

Redfield cyed him a moment grimly. 
Then his face relaxed somewhat, the grim 
ness left it. 

“All right! Cure me. I'll give any 
thing I have to feel the way you look!” 

Calder 
question of money; 


laughed shortly. “It's not a 
it’s the question, what 
will you do with it? 
“Do with—it: Redtield stared. 
Do with your health and strength if | 
take vou on and you get it back?” 


Redéeld smiled dryly eat one good 
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meal—for one thing! Then I'll make 
business hum!” 

‘lL thought so!” Calder nodded with 
emphasis. “You want a good machine—tu 


digest your breakfast with.” 

Redfield glowered. “Of course, if you 
take it that way 

“What other wav is there to take it [ 
have only so many half-hours in a dav, and 
if I take vou I cannot take someone else, 
If | put new life into a man, it’s part of my 
business to see it is used for something 
besides ligesting pork chops or going on 
owning a mill,” 

Che even 1Wony of the words flicked Red 
ticid’s face, He got up. 

‘LT am sorry | troubled vou to explain, 


he said with dignity. * But—— 


He turned away 


Calder was watching him narrowly, 


is it, Redfield ? 


“What 


‘It's bov—Russe!]!" The 
looked at him through suppressed teg 
I'd give my li’e—for him... It’s 
kind of lite, but Id eive it He sat d 
rent with fierce harsh breath,  Cald 

hand rested on him 

“That's all right! he said slowly, 
take the boy for you—take him for his 
sake! Phere’s stuff Ri ell. Bring 
In. 

John Redtield got stiffly to his feet. 
legs bore him to the « He turned 
looked back. He nodded « e and tried 
speak. 

Then he turned and went 
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THE MISSIONARY as he is 
and as he is supposed to be 


by EDWARD 
SHILLITO 


N the “Pickwick Papers” the charge is 

brought by Mr. Stiggins against Tony 

Welle1 that he had obderrat 
vom.” He had resisted the pleading ot 
sixteen of our fairest sisters, and withstood 
their exhortations to subscribe to our noble 
society for providing the infant negroes ot 
the West Indies with flannel waistcoats and 
oral pocket handkerchiefs. The impenitent 
Tony had declared that these negroes were 
“little humbugs,” and had offered, instead ot 
providing “flannel veskits” for them, to 
me down handsome towards “straight 
veskits” for some people at home. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Weller, 
Senior, though he combined “ vidth 
with visdom,” was always speaking 

mind of Charles Dickens. But 
from “Pickwick” and from “Bleak 
House” it is clear that Dickens, 
like Cobbett and many others, had 
a mental picture of certain mission 
aries as occupied with the distribu 

m of moral pocket handkerchiefs, 
and as the smug pious 
preachers standing under palm 
trees in the tropics. Later in his 
life Dickens, in his large-hearted 
ay, Wrote words concerning Lis 
stone of the most sincere and 
reverent praise. And it must be 
Imitted that if there were foolish 
people, such as he described, he did 
well to attack them. The mis 
sionary as he imagined him to be 
vould have been a contemptible 
teature. But, like Mrs. Harris, 
“there weren’t no sich person,” 


The Caricature Remains 
But the caricature. still 


remains 
in the popular mind, 


To many he 

an extremely correct and con 

Yentional person who, somewhere 

under palm trees, exhorts primi 

lve tribes to ac cept all the 
1656 


toms of Western Christendom—pews, hymn 


books, tracts—and 
unsuitable clothes. 
sionaries, but they 
the general rule. 
They were never 
1836 and 183 


to the gaiety ot the 


O21 


induces them to put on 


There may be such mis- 
are rare exceptions to 


like that, not even in 


37, When “ Pickwick” was adding 


ages. Long before that 


day great and noble men had carried the 
Christian Faith to 
Henry Martin had 


the east and ihe south. 


burned out* before his 


cus The Missionary-—as pictured in the comic Press 
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time on the plains of America, leaving a 


monument of amazing scholarship and the 
story of a devotion which can never die. 
Morrison had died two years previously with 
the following works to his credit: the com 


pilation of the Chinese Dictionary, which 


is the foundation upon which all other 
scholars have been trained: the establish- 
ment of an <Anglo-Chinese College at 


Malacea, and the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the book language of China. 
He had 
“flannel 


done something more 


veskits” to the Chinese. 


than give 


The Apostle of India 

William Carey, the Apostle of India, had 
finished his life two years before “ Pickwick” 
appeared its) monthly 
Smith had jested at consecrated 


cobbler; and to many others he was simply 


parts. 
him as a 


Sydney 


a fanatic dis« oursing to the patient Hindoos 
under palm trees, To be 
anvhow, 


under a palm, 


a jollier thing than to be 


in an ordinary pulpit!) But Carey 
only 


must be 
Was not 
an astounding scholar, he was a 
naturalist, and hi 


remarkable ot it 


fine 


botanic garden was the 


India He 


most kind in 


Dy. Pennell of the Frontier as a Pathan 


O22 


was always begging his friends 
tulips, daffodils, 
He desired also lizards 


to send hir 
snowdrops, and othe, 
flowers. » frogs, ser. 
pents, and other creeping things. Whetho 
in Northamptonshire or in Calcutta he yas 


en ardent When he y 
near the end he appeared to be in 
this was the reason: “Oh, yl 

Brother Marshman wil! 
into my 


garden!” 


lover of nature. 
distress ; 
I'm gone 


cows Dickens y 


have loved that touch. 

Of this man and his two colleagues. de: 
pised by those who did not know Piste 
ignorant fanatics, Sir W. W, 
these words in an addr 
of Arts: “ They 
the native press. 
steam engine in 


Hunter 


ss before the Societ 


pave the first Impulse 

They set up the t 
India: 
introduced the modern manufacture of pay 


Thies 


Bible ol parts 


with its hel 


ry th 


on a large scale. 
printed the 


thirty-one 


translated 
thers 
nav, more inguages, earning 
the main part of their funds with thei: 

hands. They 
they 


Church in 


and, 1 
Protestar 


bad life-worl 


built a colle ve! 


over, founded the present 


India Not a 


a CONSEC rated cobbler 


A M‘ssionary—and a Statesman 
\bout the time that Dickens 1 
publishing “Pickwick” an heroic 1 
sionary was addressing immense 
in during his last visit t 


country before he returned te the Pi 


to a martyr’s death. John W 
Was a skilled craftsman who knew 
to build ships. From island to ts 
in the Pacifi , still largely unknow 
he took his wav. He was a tir 
preacher, but he is remembered 1 


not only as a missionary, but as : 
introduced ¢ 


Other whites 
visited these islands to gain somethit 


statesman. 
ideal ot 


empire 


from them: he was the first to 
to these primitive folk the sharp s 
of a visitor coming to give—n 


ministered 
if the 
strong 


unto, but to minister. At 
British 
and endurine it is du 
ideal which this brave 


lived, 


rule in the Pa 


man taught 
They who went to get have! 
who went to give and! 
the League of Nations gave its ap} 
to the principle of the mandate Joh 
Williams 


Yet if 


ing in the town of Dorking 


saw it and_ proclaime 
John Williams had beer le 
Tony W 


\ 


man 


ler would have dismissed him as a pious 


humbug ! 
Livingstone’s Influence 
Livingstone was a missionary and rejoiced 


But 
conventional 


in his calling. who could have been 


more unlike the caricature 


[he story of his travels is an Odyssey ot 


ourage and endurance, At the time wher 


“Bleak House” was appearing he was set 


ting out upon his perilous journey along 
the Zambesi, and then westwards to Loanda, 


nd then back again over the same path, 


r he would not break his word to his 


carriers, Whom he had promised to. take 
Livingstone would have made short 
Jellvbv; and it should be ad 
that 


was 


home. 
work of Mrs. 
when his 
the 
missionary corrected in the mind of Charles 


mitted at once story Was 


known, not only caricature of a 
Dickens, but throughout the country a new 
felt for the 
adorned. He 
must not be 


respect began to be 
which this 


Fut it 


calling 
became 
that 
unconyven 


hero had 


known. | forgotten 


any others, as daring and as 


nal as he, Were allowed to ick ¢ and work 


thout. recognition, and dismissed 
miable or even canting preachers, who 
ived upon the gifts of foolish men and 
men at 

It is no less true to-day that the mis 


known to his triends is 


the 


sionarv as he is 


ery far removed from missionary as 


le appears at times in the comic. papers. 
Not long ago a roup of 
listening spellbound. to 


students had been 


the story of work 


done by their visitor in an Indian district 
TI ¢ speaker had shown al remarkable 
knowledge ot agri ulture and othe things 

tthe end he said that he was a missionary. 
andasa missionary had done his work to re= 


e the Indian villager from the 
who grind him down. The 
incredulous, 


Shvlocks 


students were 


and thought at first he was 


pulling their les 


lous if ther 


They would ln equally 


nered 
ICredu 


others a they are 


A Friend of the People 
There is the missionary whose wot king 
garb can be 


seen trom the picture. For 
Over twenty vears he has the 
bis her and fric nd of his tribe. As handy 
with a surgeon's knife as with a= tennis 


racket, linguist, 


Worker, he 


educationist, industrial 


has been a builder of the new 


: hi people. Not a bit like the con 
venti 
onal Missionary. have a church 
lis 
‘ big parish now, built by a colleague 
Nis 


with the help of his bovs, This 


THE MISSIONARY AS HE IS 


The Missionary as he is. Ready for service. 
(Rev. H. Cecil Nutter, of Central Africa.) 


would not 
the 


made of st ne, 


in England. In 


church, strongly 
displease any village 
intervals between distributing moral pocket 
handkerchiefs the missionary does a great 
many things. 

The present literary superintendent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society did not 
always work in Queen Victoria Street, Lon 
in Central 


and being there he helped to write 


don. Once he was a misstonary 
\trica, 
one of the tinest scientitic studies of a primi 

| But 


tive peopre in existence 
how to use his trowel, and there are brie ks 


he knew also 


laid in Africa by his hanas. Each man in 


parts in the mission 
en though he 


The 


his time plays many 


field: a tree life is his lot e1 


has many sorrows and anxieties, one 
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thing he dislikes most is the pity of “deat 
people” at home: and the one joke that 
never fails to entertain him is the picture 
of himself in the comic papers. 

Being missionaries, they are not given a 
passport by the wild beasts of their country. 
They have to be handy in primitive lands 

with them it is the only way to market 
sometimes. The man with his gun in his 
hand, seated upon a hippopotamus, bears no 
outward and visible signs cither that he is 
a missionary or that he is a Methodist mis 
sionary. But such was his calling. The 
truth is that a good missionary makes his 
home among his tribe and shares their lite 
so far as it is sound and clean. He learns 
their tongue; he teaches them to read; he 
writes their language; he records thei 
songs; he goes out with them to the river ot 
to the fields. Sometimes he is their prophet, 
warning them of the fate which wiil befall! 
them if they persist in evil. Sometimes a 
Mary Slessor becomes almost a queen, like 
Deborrah of old, among her tribe in Cala 
bar. They are none the less faithful wit 
nesses to the Christian faith because they 


ive tt. 


The Missionary in Another Rdéle 

The doctors among the missionaries wall 
certainly not be pictured according to the 
popular caricature. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
famous throughout Europe as theologian, 
known as a fine student of music, is a 
medical missionary in the Congo. There 
each day, in his hour of rest, he plays his 
beloved Bach on a grand piano given him 
by the Paris Bach Soc iety. Dr. Howard 
Somervell was in the first party to attempt 
Mount Everest: travelling through India, 
he came to a Nission hospital and lent a 
hand. The need was so great that he felt 
he simply could not take English 
appointment. He is in the new party mak 
ing the second attack on Everest, but he is 
at present on leave as a medical mis 
sionary. 

Space forbids one to tell of men and 
women who are teaching crafts and indus 
tries to the people of the East and the 
South. Their work in education is now re- 


cognized by all Governments More than 


ninety per cent., for example, of the ed 


uca- 
tion given to the African has been done }, 
missionaries. They have tried to lead out. 
for that is the meaning of education, tl 
child races or the ancient races, swift] 
awakening to the modern world, into 
that is true and pure and excellent. NX 

must it be forgotten that these men and 
women, condemned as pietists and sent 
mentalists by those who do not know the 

have often been the solitary champions 

their tribes against the greed of unscru 


pulous men. 


John Mackenzie of Africa 

In the story of Africa there will alway: 
be a place for the name ot John Mackenzie 
whose foresight and wisdom as an adt 
trator were admired, even by his enemies 
He left for a time his calling as missiona 
for the work of statesmanship, but he x 
alwavs the missionary his 
purpose, and when his work 
trator was ended he went back 


station and ended his days 
pastor of an African tribe. 
But John Mackenzie, as Joseph Chamb 
lain and Cecil Rhodes and Lord Mil 
knew well, was not the conventional 1 


-lonary. Nor was James Chalmers, 
Papua, to whom Robert Louis Stevens 
said, “if IT had met vou when I was al 
how different my life would have been! 
Nor was Pennell of the Afghan Frontier, wl 


became so like to his belo ed Pathans th 
4ritish soldiers ordered him out ot a re 
freshment room as a faki Nor is Grente 
of Labrador, or Laws of Livinestonia, 
host of others, doctors, industrial teachers 
educationists, statesmen, linguists. Bul 


whatever is their activity they would gl 
in the title of missionary, which is derive 


from the Latin word meaning apostle 


They serve one purpose Thev have on 
master. They look for one great kingdot 
To India and China and Africa they \ 
be as much as St \ stine and St 
Columba were to us in these northern lands 
Therefore let them go with our godspeed 
as one of their own number savs: 

“ Now from Dome of Paul to task of Paul 


Peter's Abbev-Church to Peter's fate.’ 
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The Examination Mania 


Is It Carried Too Far? 
By Agnes M. Miall 


ITH a feeling akin to despair I 

have just been reading the qualiti 

cations necessary for those who 
spire to the latest career opened to women 
that of income-tax collectors. 
Doubtless the standard in that job is the 
same for both sexes, to wit: whole-time 
studentship at a recognized university, a 
sound and extensive knowledge ot ac 
countancy and the passing of the specific 
Civil Service examination. No 
lemands, you perceive ! 


modest 
The first condition presumably means 
three years at a university and the taking of 
degree; this involves three examinations 
Matriculation, Intermediate and the Final. 
What “a sound and extensive knowledge of 
countancy may connote is uncertain 
it if it implies the full training o 
countant, this takes a minimum of three 


an 


ears for a graduate and involves the pass 
ng of two more stiff examinations, while 


ractising the profession in the day time; 


hat is, provided the very costly articles can 
afforded. If not, the time is much 


Finally, comes the Civil Service examina 
le sixth—which is necessary. And 
the successtul candidate, if by this time not 
lead with overwork or erey with old age, 
nay then hope to start earnine her livine 
t the regal commen ing figure of £130 a 
vear, 


Unemployment the Reward 

Or take accountancy itself—a profession 
which still remains largely one for men. A 
Iniversity 


graduate may qualify 


minimum of three vears and two examina 
ms, his Matriculation exempting him 
trom the Accountants’ Preliminary ; that ts, 
provided his parents are of such means that 
they can pay from fifty to five hundred 
suineas for his articles and keep him for 
several years while he works them out un 
salaried. If he is too poor for this he will 
to nine vears on the road to 
lull qualification. 


afterwards ? Well, 


‘trom seven 


certainly the 
mes are out of joint. and the amount of 


unemployment abnormal. But 1 know of 
one fully equipped and experienced ac 
countant who has been trying in vain for 
two years to get an appointment, the pro 
fession being decidedly overcrowded at the 
moment. And when, the other day, for the 
first time two women finished the long and 
tiff course of examinations necessary to 
make actuaries, it was stated that they had 
little or no hope of obtaining posts, as the 
profession was already overstocked. 

Take almost any profession one can name 

the Church, the law, medicine, architec- 
ture—and think of the long years and 
hundreds of pounds spent in training for 
them; time and money which go largely in 
a multiplication of examinations for the un 
lucky candidates. 


More and Greater Demands 
According to a recent article advocating 
the taking up of dentistry by women, 
students of cither sex must spend four years 
in training and pass an examination at the 


=O the taie goes on 


end of each year. And o 
Turn where one will, exaniinations, in- 
volving infinite time,‘ money and_ vital 


energy, abound; every year sees new ones 
und = of 


introduced on the g1 greatel 


efliciency, raising the standard of the pro 
and so forth. 


Side by side with this is the tendency to 


fession, 


demand the possession ef the magic letters 
B.A.. or similar initials, in careers in which 


such an academk 


qualification was un 
dreamt of a few vear: ago. It is significant 
that since the war London University has 
established two entirely new degrees—the 


B.Com. for voung people entering business 
| believe the first candidates have recently 
and the two-vear Diploma of 
Journalism. Both involve whole-time attend- 
ance at the University and the usual quota 
of examinations. 

Hitherto commerce has been the one great 
stronghold of those whose means, talents o1 
inclinations did not lead them to a univer 
sitv course. But if the B.Com. becomes as 
recognized in the business world as the once 
Gamps 


new-fangled training for Saitrey 


duca- 4 
ne by 
out. 
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now is in the nursing body, it is difficult to 
see how those whom necessity drives to the 
earning of a living at sixteen or seventeen 
will ever be more than mere slaves on a 
mere pittance held down from all the 
worth-while positions by wealthier folk who 
had leisure to enjoy the social delights of 
the university for two or three years, 
Craziest of all, the modern inclination is 
to try to measure by the academic examina- 
tional rule those most unmeasurable and 
incalculable of all careers—the arts. 


The Examination No Criterion 
You may smile at my applying 


lofty term which 


such a 
london 
University is now trying to fetter with a 
Diploma, “to raise the standard of the pro- 
fession “—a reason that genuine journalists 
feel to be insulting. It is true that 
journalism and its allied branches are not, 
strictly speaking, an art; but neither are 
they by any means wholly a_ trade. 
Journalism is, 1 suppose, the daughter of a 
mésalliance ideals and the 
mercial instinct, and so is subject to the 


to journalism, 


between com- 
dis- 
advantages of both and to the mild contempt 


which is felt for a hybrid, 


But it has this vita’ characteristic of the 
arts, as apart from the trades—that a 
journalist is born, not made. Lacking a 
certain vital spark, a young man or girl 


might take a dozen diplomas, qualify in a 
score of literary schools, and never make a 
journalist; whereas the born exponent will 
train himself in the only effective way, from 
life, from experience, no matter how much 
you deny to him—though it is hardly a de- 
privation—a course of scholastic instruction. 

As for the stage, one has no hesitancy 
in ranging that among the arts. In the old 
days an eager aspirant struggled somehow 
Into a 


good 


company, in the humblest 


capacity, walking on, watching rehearsals, 
with the continual inspiration of the best 
players before his eyes. He learnt by his 
their triumphs, and 

had that incom- 
municable something which makes an actor, 
he climbed 


his back 


own mistakes and by 


slowly, surely, if he 


to eminence, havine always at 
that sure which can 
learnt in a twelvemonth from any 


technique 
never be 
teacher, 

But nowadays we have dramatic schools 
Here the aspirant spends a season or two of 
intensive study, trving to assimilate in a 
few terms what can only be acquired from 
half a lifetime of and 


attempts 
Then comes an 


failures, 
public 


examination, a 
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“show,” with a line of kindly praise from 
the Press, and the proud dramatic studen; 
expects to start in a West End compan 
right away. 

Right away! It’s those words, I think. 
which are the key to our growing mania { 
specialization, and yet more specialization, 
attended by an orgy 
Always the idea is: 


of examinations 
“Hurry, hurry! You 
may think I am wasting my time on this 
three years’ 3ut what if it enables 
me to cut out al] the drudgery, all the lear 
early years, and begin half-way up the 
ladder 

Yet still, although examinations appear 
to the few who keep clear of them to tak 


course. 
of fame ?? 


much time and money without anything lik 
commensurate gain, 


Rs they are regarded b 
their devotees as magic short cuts. It is as 
we worship increasingly at the shrine of the 
god of Hurry, with his slogan: 


get out 


* Get on or 
-quick ! ” that we exalt the examin: 
tion more and more and crowd ever anothe 
into our scheme of things, till set tests of 


one sort or another become an end as wel 


as a means. 


A Form of Avarice 

The thing gets hold of its victims, Yn 
real sense examination hal 
just as there is a drug habit. 


there is an 


Passing tests, 


accumulating letters after one’s name—thes 


become a form of avarice and satisfy 
inherent craving for excitement. This 
seems to be especially the case with womer 
I have met more than one brilliant gi 
who, despite the stern necessity of making 


a living, has spent years of precious yout! 
ful leisure 
different 


qualifying again on 


lines in a profession in which sh 
was already adequately equipped, or taking 
one degree after 
of scholastic 

Such devotees soon disillusion one, if am 


as to the mu 


another out of pure gree 


achievement. 


disillusionment is needed, 
efficiency of the examination as 
criterion of ability. 


vaunted 
The expe ] it ne ed Passt 
of examinations usualiy has a profound 

tempt for them—her 
distinction thev win her 


respect being 


and she will fre 


admit that her armoury against them is 
good memory and a set of well-worn tricks 

“Examinations! Pooh!” One girl, wi 
spent the ten best vears of her life ince 


santly passing them brilliantly, used to sal 


to me: “You don’t need to be clever to get 
honours You don't even need to know 
your subject As a matter of fact. t! 
people with the profoundest knowledg 


|| 


oiten fail, because they know so much that 
they can't disentangle quickly enough the 
answers to the few exam. questions. It’s 
simply a question of cramming. After a 
hit vou get to know instinctively the kind 
if thing you'll be asked, and you cram that 
ip, cram, cram, cram. It lasts you ovel 
the exam., and the next day it’s all gone— 
learnt too quickly, you see. But what does 
t matter? You've passed!” 
Comment is superfluous, 
* Examinations 
But they are neces 
How else are you to 


Someone says: have 
any disadvantages. 


ary, all of them. 


jiscover if a person is suitable for such-and- 


ich an appointment: : 


A Shallow Kind of Test 
Well, you won't discover it by setting a 
What that 


reveal, is not 


written test, it scems to me, 
will reveal, or fail to 


iaracter or genuine abilities, but memory, 


a mechanical and unthinking quickness, 


astuteness in getting down to essentials and 


reading the examiner’s routine of mind, 
For any profession requiring these attri 


mutes, and these enly, then the examination 
uid prove a perfect method of weeding- 
8 


But these, surely, are of minor import 


career, anywhere, apart 
pecial abilities, it is cer- 


broad moral attributes which are, and 


ist be, the foundations of success. The 
bility to work hard, to think clearly, the 
vel t oncentration also good health, 
mental traits are partly de- 


ice all these 

lent on physical conditions—these are 
the essentials. Of what use is an examina 
tion here ? 

[ remember discussing this once with a 
woman member of a 
than any other, is ridden 
fetish and the ex- 
ion standards of fitness. 


teacher, protession 
that, more perhaps 


with the examination 


you must have exams.,” she con 


nded stoutly. “Suppose a_ head 
mistress and [ have to appoint a_ staff. 

\V 
come to me applying for the 


us posts. They are strangers. I've 
id no opportunity of seeing their minds in 
tion, T haven’t watched them conduct a 
esson 
tl 


. T must judge them on their degrees 
leir academic qualifications.’ 


| ’ 
But whv? The 


business man—for the 
B.Com. degree is too new to have affected 
him yet, whatever it may do in twenty 
years’ time—does not use the examination 
test of suitability 


when interviewing an 


THE EXAMINATION MANIA 


applicant for a position in his office, or 
shop, or warehouse. Certainly the candi- 
date is a certainly he knows 
nothing about him, like the head mistress. 
But he does not jucge by certificates. 
Ambitious shorthand .typists or 
often spend much _ precious 
in passing shorthand tests or 


stranger 


young 
book-keepers 
spare time 
taking examinations in book-keeping, and 
go to interviews fortified with a sheaf of 
white and remember 
falling into this trap—for trap it is—in my 
I went trembling to many 


interviews, ready to biag about my passing 
¢ ¢ > 


gold certificates. l 


ambitious teens. 


of a famous shorthand test at so many words 
a minute; of having taken honours in com- 
mercial French at such-and-such a Business 
Institute. 

Always I found that I never even reached 
the point of mentioning these vast distinc- 
trons, 

‘Shorthand spect 


the prospective em- 
ployer would ask. 
I'd tell him. “And I passed 
He'd cut me quite 
“Very well, then, take down this letter and 


short ruthlessly. 
on that machine over there, to 
idea what vou can do.” 

mmercial French : 


transcribe it 
vive me an 


And as for my prized ¢ 


“Translate this telegram tor me, please. 
We get lots of this kind. And, Miss Jones, 
this young lady savs she speaks fluent 


lust talk to her, will you, in 


French. 

French, and see how she strikes you? 
hesitancy in 
answering the rapid 
-and that em- 


Any faltering then, any 


understanding and 


colloquialisms poured on one 
ploven had found vou out and dismissed 
vou, whatever examinations you might have 


passed 


What Happens in Commerce 

‘he commercial man judges you by your 
personality, your speech, your manner, your 
Tf vou are a beginner with 
no past experience, he has rough-and-readv 
h are infinitely 


past expel lence 


more 

examinations quite 
remote from his needs. No man of sufficient 
sense and judgment to be in a position of 
is stumped by the lack of letters 


immediate tests whic 


1 
thai 


useful to him 


authority 
after your 


will always 
ninutes as to your ability for his job. 


name or ornate certificates He 
find a way of satisfying himeclf 
in ten! 
When I applied for my first editorial post 
[ was voung and entirely without know- 
ledge of the work. I could not even read 
proofs. The editor visibly hesitated. 
But never did it occur to him to ask about 
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my education or examinations. The man 
who cannot assess a candidate’s schooling 
from her accent, her choice of words and 


her general bearing is unfit to employ 
others. He began quietly to talk to me 
about books and authors, and in _ five 


minutes he must have deduced from my 
replies, my enthusiasms and my blanks, a 
pretty accurate idea of my knowledge of 
and attitude towards literature—a 


important qualification on a 


rathe1 
periodical 

designed to form the book taste of others. 
Then he asked me if I had written any- 
thing. Of course | 
published ! 


had—and had _ things 
It was something to have had 
things published at my juvenile age. My 
tone said so, 

“Send anything 
printed,” he told me kindly. 
given the post. 


and he knew it, anyway. 


had 
| did, and was 


along vou have 


Why not in the Scholastic World ? 
Now this 
method, which allows foi 


why cannot short, accurate 
individual pecu 
llariiies as no stereotyped examination evet 
can, and which eives a sporting chance to 
the person temperamentalily and mentally 
unfitted to the strain of the examination 
1oom, be applied in the scholastic world ? 
Make the untried teacher give a test lesson, 
either to the class or in the privacy of the 
headmistress’ 
Talk two her 
children 


benefit 
methods ot 

and presenting 
out, in fact, whether she 
Many a brilliant 


ho Capacity 


study, lor her alone 


about handling 
information: 


can teach, 


tind 


little o1 
to explain what she knows so 
that a child can grasp it. 


graduate has 


Whereas the 


born teacher, the enthusiast to whom ex 


pounding and making clear are a 


vocation 
and a joy, will always be keen enough to 
acquire the actual information she has to 
And in no place more than in out 
schools does pers mality count 


quality which may be 


impart, 


that elusive 
gauged by a discern 
ing principal in a personal interview, but 
cannot be attested by any examination board 
in the world 

1 am not so optimistic as to suppose that 
We ever s 


Mali, or even could, do without 
examinations altogether; but it is time 
Vigorous protest was mad against many 


eXisting examinations which are futile and 
productive of infinite waste of vears, health 
and money. It is time we scrutinized the 
subject without prejudice and tamped out 
yur growing tendency to pile them up evel 
more and more. 


When a new law was passed two years 


ago forbidding the appearance of childrey 
on the stage at all under the age of twelve, 
one of the wisest and best-known children’; 
trainers protested that the veto had been 
placed at exactly the wrong period of th 
little ones’ lives. 
“Up to twelve,” 
children no harm whatever, for they look 
upon it simply as fun, and they are not 
working hard enough at school for jt 
overtax them. But with the teens comes th 
period of rapid and trying growth, and th 
mental stimulus leads a child 
realize the value of education and to becom 
really keen about lessons. 


she said, “acting doe; 


which 


That is just th 
wrong time to subject the girl or boy to an 
extra strain.” 

And that is just the time when we pil 
upon their slender shoulders the stress, th 
indoor confinement and the additional hom 
lessons entailed by the various public ex 
aminations, which are said to be so valuab) 
in getting a child to work and in preparing 
him or her for the professiona! examination 
which must follow later. 

If we fewe1 
perhaps get 


could have professional e 

back to som 
extent to the old apprenticeship systen 
t] 


though this 


aminations 


1s too big a subject to be taker 
in passing—this motive of practice would 
disappear And if examinations 
were regarded with less favour by publi 
opinion than 


largely 
thev are at present, schools 
would not have the same interest in uphol 
ing these outside tests as a means of cover 
ing their teaching with glory and credit 


The Health Point of View ? 

The leisure of an adolescent is invaluab! 
On the mental and emotional side it mak 
for growth and culture by means of hobbie: 


friendships, lovalties of 


games, various 
kinds. It is nonsense to maintain, as son 
school authorities do, that even the clev 
child can take public examinations in 

stride and without extra work and stra 
being entailed. As C. C. Colton said 


‘IXxaminations are formidable even to t! 
best prepared; for the greatest fool may ask 
more than the wisest man can answer.” 
On the physical side, rest and recreation 


are essential to the rapidly developing 
adolescent It is not 


point out that 


scaremongering 
numerous cases of seve! 
nervous breakdown, incurable epilepsy, an 
even imsanity by examina 

later scho 
years; everyone with any experience amon 


are brought on 


tional pressure during the 


voung people knows of such happenings. 
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SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
} pil Rita KNIGHT, an attractive widow t, travels from India with a Colonel Car whose acquaint- 
ance she made during her ten years’ sta muntry. reach Dover whee they Lyndsay kldrid, 
he brother inlaw to the Rita has or laughter, Valery, who, during her other's road, has been 
home in charge of a governess, M ss Kirby (known as Kir ), during which time the daughter ha 'p >a Somewhat 
unattractive tigui a big, Clumsy order, Val prepares for her mother's reception: the letter is olv taken aback 
Cc ex at the sizht her ungaial aughter whom she merely remembers asa “ wee virlie 
uabli Colonel Caron, who lives in Hertfordshire, and has three children, decides to visit Grend n, J ita’s home in 
ort Westinorla ta s wth him his son, Lance, and there me-ts a certain Sir Otho Jerrold. Val and Lance become 
aring great iriends it that same night the b y is taken ill with paeumonia, 


CHAPTER V “to fetch Dr. Bell. Ull have him here in 


A Night Run an hour. Meanwhile, Kirdles knows what 
to do. I had pneumonia once, and shé can 


OLONEL CARON looked up swiftly, make a poultice.” 
flune down his cards upon the table “Miss Knight, do you suppose I can per- 
vould and the room, followed most mit this? interjected Caron, rising and 
reluctantly by his hostess, striding to the door. She laughed. 

Lance was a very handsome boy, in a “It isn’t a case of your permission, I’m 
hools somewhat efleminate stvle. He looked hb: afraid The decto1 has Pot te be fetched, 
hol witching with his rumpled hair and = scar and I know where he lives and can bring 
over let colour as he lay tossing trom ide to him back with me.” 
it side, breathine in hurried gasps trom. the “Surely there’s someone you could send ? 

top of the lune, and babbling short, discon i Nobody but me can drive the car,” she 
nected sentences answered, turning her back and walking off. 
rab! “But, mothe: surely, mother—if it wa He pursued. “Then coming with 
nak Wrong to fight, my father wouldn't be a vou.” 
bbies soldier,” he wailed out. “Why, there isn’t a bit of need. Oh, I 
rious Caron coloured hotly. “Delirious,” he — don't know, though, perhaps there is. You 
son muttered, “poor litthe chap. All right, old could jump out and open gates for me, 
lev lan; don't you wot vt could vou not? That saves time, and be- 
n his “It’s the fever makes him talk,” mut sides the two drive gates there’s one right 
stra mured Miss Kirby vently. “He ought not across the road, half-way up the dale. 
said to have travelled to-day.” ‘Of course. Wait while I get a cap and 
ot The colonel 1 ide a quick sound of ex a coat.” 
y ask asperation and helplessness. “My fault, “Rioht! Then if you don't mind coming 
’ I suppose. I saw he was a bit off colour,” ~~ round to the garage, we'll start fro: there, 
ato! he muttered; “] ut a man doesn't understand to save time.” 25 
oping children, and these have been encouraged “9 
gt to think about themselves till vou eesti’ Of all things that Caron could never have 
evel know whether a thine’s real or whether foreseen, this, that he should be rushing 
they're spoofing you,” through the purple, star-sown night, with a 
ae Vie don opened very quictly as he spoke. girl at the wheel of the car, was surely the i 
cho He looked up and saw Valery standing wildest of improbabilities. And such a girl! 
mong there, attired n her chauffeur’s earh. , So unlike all one’s dreams otf girlhood- -sO 
gs. “Tm just off,” she said in lowered tones, big and stout and matter-of-fact, so capable. 
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As he was borne along he found himself 
finally bidding adieu in his heart to what he 
now realized had been his halt-formed in- 
tention of marrying Val’s mother. Rita was 
evidently no matron for his orphan asylum; 
her attitude towards the present crisis told 
him that. Let her marry Jerrold. He would 
be her master; looked as if he might beat 
her, should occasion arise. 

“Why didn't we roll up Lance in blankets 
and bring him with us? ” he presently de- 
manded. “There’s sure to be a hospital o1 
a nursing home in Ulleswater.” 

“Oh, why do a risky thing like that? 
He's all right at Grendon.” 

“But the trouble to your mother—— 

“Kirdles and I wiil see that mother is 
not troubled,” was the brief reply. He 
thought the girlish voice hardened as with 
scorn. 

“You 
her. 

“Love it. Mother says I ought to have 
been a boy. I like tinkering with machinery. 
The village carpenter and I have just been 
fitting all our house up with electric bells. 
I would install light, too, if mother would 
buy an oil engine; but she won't, because 
she doesn’t like the Grange—doesn’t want 
to stay here.” 

“You like it? ” 

“Oh yes, it’s my home. Now that I've 
got this car I like it more than ever. Queer 
thing. I've always liked animals, gardens, 
children, machinery. I’ve alwavs had the 
first two, now I’ve got machinery—and 
Lance as well, for a while at least. If it 
were not such a fiendish thing to say, I'd 
confess that I’m half glad he’s ill, as I shal! 
have him all to myself.” 

“But I must engage a nurse.” 

“Nonsense. Here are Kirdles and I, one 
for night and one for day. Don’t you do it, 
unless Dr. Bell says it’s absolutely neces- 
sary. Here we are at his house. 
gate, please.” 

As he dismounted to do her bidding he 
sighed. This was the right stuff. A pity 
Nature had wrapped it in so unattractive a 
package! 


” 


drive well,” he presently cold 


Open the 


CHAPTER VI 
The Fatal Kiss 


ey was double pneumonia, aggravated, 

as might be expected, by the exposure 

of the patient to the 
fatigues of a long journey 
feverish condition 


draughts and 
while in a 


There descended 


upon the Grange an 


“atmosphere of anxicty—of hushed suspense 


—that rapidly deepened into alarm. 

Caron was ashamed of himself because he 
was conscious of so little affection for the 
sick child. Were there to be no recovery, 
he had a humiliating suspicion that Valery, 
the stranger, would feel it 
than did he, the father. 
A horrible thought. 

“What is the matter with me is that I’m 
hard-hearted brute,” he told himself. 
“That's probably why Blanche and | 
couldn't hit it. IT must be without natural 


more keenly 


His own son! 


affection.” 

Yet, with human inconsistency, he found 
himself condemning with disgust the un- 
feeling attitude of Rita, who kept aloof from 
it all. “I'm of no use at a child’s sick bed 

never was—never had any practice,” she 
murmured. And Caron had to put con 
straint upon himself not to inquire of her 
what practice her young daughter could 
have had, which had turned her into an 
expert. 

He did not reflect that the contretemps 
The last 
thing she had expected was to have sickness 


was really very hard upon Rita. 


in the house. She fled from it, and went 
golfing with Sir Otho. 

Pneumonia is an alarming complaint 
watch. It needs both courage and resource 
in the nursing; 
speedily. The whole 
sharp. 


the crisis, however, comes 


thing is short and 


Dr. Bell, secure in his knowledge of Miss 
Kirby and her pupil, did not insist upon i 
professional nurse. 

When, the second day, having made his 
last visit in the evening, about eight o'clock, 
he made an excuse about distance and a 
cepted Caron’s only half-serious offer of his 
own bed for the night, the father felt that 
the outlook must be grave indeed. 

3y Miss Kirby's advice, Mrs. Knight was 
not told that the doctor was remaining in 
the house. “She would only fuss because 
there is no room to give him,” said the 
good woman simply. “T'll find vou some 
rugs, Colonel Caron, and you must do as 
you can by the schoolroom fire.” 

“You know how gladly I will do anything 
to lessen your trouble,” was his fervent 
assurance. 

All that night he kept drowsy watch, drop 
ping off in an arm-chair from time to time, 
then rousing himself to creep on tiptoe 
along the passage to the half open door of 
the sick room. 
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Val’s schoolroom was upstairs—snug, 
sunny and shabby; the room in which she 
and Kirdles had lived so comfortably to- 
sether; in which canaries sang, puppies were 
reared, sick chickens nursed to health, story 


books read through long winter even- 
ings. The colonel took down a well- 
thumbed copy of “Black Beauty,” and 


smiled over some of Val’s childish marginal 
notes. 

At about four o’clock he returned from a 
fruitless revealed no 
change in Lance’s condition, which he knew 
to be critical. 
come with weariness that he threw himself 
down upon the soft old sofa, dragged over 
him the eider-down quilt with which Miss 
Kirby had supplied him, and yielded to over- 
powering somnolence. 


reconnaissance. It 


He was, however, so over 


He was awakened by a low sound, which 
Was it the 
hard, terrible struggle for breath which had 
so distressed him on his last visit to his son? 


it first he could not identify. 


The noise persisted; and as he grew more 
fully awake he knew that someone was sob 
bing, quite close to where he lay. 
Throwing off his covering, he rose to his 
slippered feet and looked about him. 
Daylight 
through the 


was filtering into the room 


drawn blinds—the clear, 
The birds 
pouring out regular 
Peer Gynt symphony of heart-moving music. 

Crouched and huddled into the big chair 


by the expiring fire was a figure in a dark 


sun 
lit radiance of a May morning. 


in the park were 


red flannel dressing-gown, over which hung 
a long rope of glistening hazel hair. It 
was Valery, crying her heart out, and evi 
dently quite unaware of his own presence. 
His heart moved in his side as if physic 
ally. It 
His son. 


was ove then 


Lance was dead. 


To him Lance 
had been little more than a nuisance 


His elder son, 
some 
thing to be disputed over with Blanche as to 
education and all kinds of training. 

And gone. THe had swiftiy 
escaped into some wider world, from which, 
perhaps, he might look back and examine 
critically his father’s attitude towards him. 

Oh, marriage was the 
and fatherhood was worse 
was he—he 


now he was 


dickens 
vertheless, it 
and not that big-hearted girl 
who ought to be shedding those tears. 
Trembling with emotion, he bent down 
over her and laid his 
shoulder, 
“Miss Knight—is it—is it—is 
gone? ’ 


very 


hand upon. het 
my boy 


She sat upright with a great start, grasp 
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ing the arms of her chair. She could not 
rise, because he was stooping right over 
her. Her face was flushed, tears lay upon 
her cheeks; in that moment she seemed 
transfigured into something which to him 
was very like beauty. 

“Oh, no—nzo!’ I’m crying for—happi- 
ness!” she gasped. “He’s asleep—-his skin’s 
acting—at last, at last! Dr. Bell says he'll 

do—now! ” 

“Thank God! The words came from 
some fundamental deep in Caron’s being. 
“And I owe it to you. 
to you! 


You plucky gir! 


As naturally as he might have kissed 
Aster, he took the quivering face of Valery 
between his hands, and, bending his hand- 
some head, kissed her full upon the mouth. 

How does Nature send her messages from 
And, 
heaven pity us, why are such messages so 
often entirely misleading? 

The touch of a man’s lips, for the first 
time in all her virgin girlhood, metamot 
phosed the Valery Knight, 
wholesome, normal, loving creature that 


lips to the very centre of being? 


universe to 
was. Therewith, this man was no longer 


“Tance’s father,” but became a mystery of 
awakened in het 


feelings such as had been until that moment 


“CX someone who had 
not merely unknown, but unsuspected. 
Caron was so carried away by his enthusi 
asm of gratitude that he repeated his salute, 
girl the world 
first time she knew what 


while to the 
and for the 


faint. 


twice, thrice ; 
reeled, 
it was to feel 

An ejaculation that was not quite a cry 
delight. 


Jumping as if he had been shot, he wheeled 


broke in upon his stammering 


round, to find the schoolroom door standing 
open and in the aperture the figure of Mrs. 
Knight, upon her face an expression in 
which bewilderment struggled with acid dis 
She supposed at first that het 
guest was kissing one of the maids. 
“Colonel Caron! Who and what- 

She speechless, as Valery’s tall 
form reared itself up from the depths of the 
bie chair. In the literal meaning of the 
Rita was shocked; that is to say, the 


pleasure. 


broke off, 


term, 
discovery gave her such a sheck that for a 
minute she could not speak, but leaned het 
forehead white which 
clutched the edge of the nursery door. 

She was looking her best, being one of 


upon her hand, 


those women with a talent for neg ligé. She 


wore a loose kimono of lavender ecrépe dk 
Chine, slightly embroidered in pale purple. 


Her boudoir cap had a bunch of violets in it. 
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The contrast between her and her ungainly 
daughter had never heen more cruelly em 
phasized. 

“What,” said she faintly at last, passing 
her perfumed handkerchief over her lips, 
“what are you both doing here? ” 

Caron had collected himself. “You have 
heard the great news, I expect? ” he said, 
going towards her. “Lance is out of danger, 
and I—I was trying to thank Miss Knight, 
and to let her see how deeply I feel het 
her heroic struggle for his life.” 

Rita critically, deliberately surveyed his 
attire—a_ sleeping suit, with and 
trousers over it. He saw her gaze travel 
from his costume to the tumbled quilt upon 
the floor by the sofa, so evidently recently 
in use for sleeping purposes. 

“Dr. Bell has my bed,” the colonel put in 
hurriedly, with a sudden feeling of acute 
embarrassment. “Miss Kirby told me I 
might camp out here; but I’ve been up most 
of the night.” 

“And has Valery been sharing 
vigil? ” 

“No, mother.” Valery at last spoke fo 
herself, but the ring of excitement in her 
voice was noticeable. “T did not know 
Colonel Caran was using this room. I've 
only just come. I—TI rushed in here because 
I knew I was going to cry, and it would 
have—it might have—disturbed Lance if I 
had broken down in there.” 

“Mrs. Knight! 


her,” 


coat 


your 


I owe to 


“My bov’s 


Consider what 
urged Caron appealingly. 
very life.” 

Rita’s frozen thawed visibly. 
Upon her came an expression of slowly 
dawning satisfaction as she began to realize 
what use she might make of the scene which 


features 


she had surprised. 
“Quite so, Colone! 

softly. “So long as 

of what you owe my daughter 


she 
duly sensible 


Caron,” said 


you are 


She looked him in the eyes, and they 
faced one another silently. 
He was frightened for a moment, then 


relief came. It was too silly—too preposter 


ous. He shot a look at the bowed figure in 


the red dressing-gown, Wiping its eyes with 
a large, serviceable handkerchief. “Valery. 
he began. 

Rita moved relentinely 
matters had better not be pushed further at 
that moment. In her daughter's present 
déshabille it were wiser to call a truce. She 
made a step forward. “Come to me, Val,” 
in her sweetest tones, and Val 
rushed turbulently to her side. Rita passed 


She felt that 


said she 
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her slim white arm about the heaving red 
flannel shoulders. “Come, vou must be worn 
out, girlie. Let mother put you to bed for 
a while. Colonel Caron, I'll offer my con- 
gratulations on your boy's recovery later: 
my girl mustn't break down as a result of 
her nursing.” 

“By no means,” he stammered, holding 
the door for their exit and closing it again 
behind them. 

“Well, I'm hanged,” he muttered, fling- 
ing himself down on his sofa and preparing 
to sleep again for a while. “Just because 
[ gave the child a kiss! I was so worked 
up, it seemed natural enough. . . . But by 
all that’s chivalrous it would take a good 
deal to induce me to repeat the experiment 
in cold blood. My word! 
some courage for that! ” 


One would need 


CHAPTER VII 
Caron’'s Intentions 


less 


N three 


tional episode they \ 


this emo- 
vere all breakfasting 
that is to say, Dr. Bell, the 
colonel, Mrs. Knight and Miss Kirby. 
The eyes of the last named, as she ner- 


hours after 


than 
together 


vously handled her tea and cottee equipage, 


and her 


were very pink, nose swollen— 
phenomena which Caron attributed to her 
tender feelings for his boy. He did not 
guess the cutting reprimand she had re 


ceived, first for allowing the doctor to re- 
main, unknown to Mrs, Knight, and next 
for failing to warn Valery that 
room 


the school- 
Was in occupation 

She made apologies for Val’s absence from 
table. “She bi gged to have breakfast in 
hed, for a great treat, “She 
has not night, or last 
night either, for that matter: and now that 
the crisis is over she feels the reaction.” 


he explained, 


closed her eves all 


“I'm glad Val isn’t present,” observed Di 


sell genially. “It sets one free to say what 


one thinks of her. You ought to let het 
take up nursing as a protession, Mrs. 
Knight. She's quite wonderful—a gift!” 


‘But, then, she does so many other things 


“Look at 


well,” chimed in Caron ecaverly. 


the way she drives her car—and how su¢ 
cessfully she has fitted this house with ele 
tric bells.” 


“And you haven't seen her on horseback,” 
put in Kirdles, delighted to hear her nurs 
ling thus praised. “She is not able to ride 
old Toby 


hild she went 


now, unfortunately, because Is not 


up to het weight; but as a 


1. 


Who and what—-— 


She broke off, speechless "—p. 631 


Caron! 


Colonel 
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everywhere with the hounds. She’s_ her 
father’s own daughter.” 

“Indeed she is,” sighed Rita; “I 
find anything in her that reminds me in the 
least of myself.” 

“No,” said the doctor deliberately, con- 
templating the dainty charm of the mistress 
of the house, “she is certainly quite unlike 
her mother.” 

“Kirby must take all the credit of her,” 
laughed Rita; and her laugh was half a 
sneer. 

Caron said boldly : “When you're wanting 
a job, Miss Kirby, please apply to me.” 

He was unprepared for the effect of his 
words. Miss Kirby started quite violently. 
“Oh, did you mean that, Colonel Caron? 
No, I suppose you didn’t,” said she with 
a gasp. 

“Dear Miss Kirby is, as a matter of fact, 
on the look out for a post,” said Rita silkily. 
“As you may suppose, she has completed her 
work, in Valery’s case.” 

Caron, tossing down his napkin, turned 
in his chair to face the agitated Kirdles. 

“So? Is this possible? Then you and 
I must have a talk, please, at your earliest 
convenience, Miss Kirby.” 


can't 


“IT know she'll be delighted, at any time 
that suits you, colonel,” put in Rita with 
vivacity. Her spirits were rising fast. To 
get rid of Kirby—to have her substantial 
inelegance out of the way—would be half 
the battle and then there was the 
scene of this morning to be worked judi 
ciously, and who could tell what might not 
eventuate ? 

She was perfectly well aware that Jerrold 
would never become her suitor unless oi 
until she was without encumbrances. She 
knew as well as if he had said so in words 
that he would never 
inmate of his house. 

But if she could marry Val to Carfrae- 
ah, what a revenge! All the spite of the 
small-minded woman towards the man who 
has resisted her efforts to marry him urged 
her to try and bring this off. She gazed 
under her lashes at Caron’s hard-cut mouth, 
and realized that it would not be easy. She 
must tread warily—drive him with ‘a very 
loose rein; but if her wit could compass it, 
driven he should be. 


<je 
Valery and the colonel! met next at Lance’ 
bedside. 


have Valery as an 


It was but a momentary glimpse, 
as far as the father was concerned. He was 


allowed just to bend down and touch the 
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pallid forehead of the patient with his lips, 
murmuring about “ Cheerio,” 
which to himself sounded woefully forced, 
but was enough to bring a quivering smile 
to the lips of the sick boy. 
Valery sat the other side ot 
eyes carefully lowered. Her sox lability, her 
camaraderie seemed to have vanished. Thy 
boyish lack of reserve, the friendliness which 
had in some 
sex attraction, no longei 


something 


the bed, her 


sort atoned for her lack of 

What 
might in a beauty have been a new and 
adorable shyness was in he: 
tesque gaucherie. 

It is difficult to 
which Caron 
next few days, even though he had attacked 
Miss Kirby and secured her promise to come 
to Archwood and see what she 
with his menagerie. 

Rita hoste ss, 
and would hear none of the apologies he felt 
what he had let 
for. She assured him that the 
nothing, i recover, and 
that his father was free to stay as long as he 
liked; but for all that, she 
make him feel himselt 
that, could he have put forward any sem- 


CNiste d. 
an almost gro- 
describe the 


discomfort 
suffered in the course of the 


( ould do 


Was, as usual, a 


gracious 


bound to offer for her in 


trouble was 


since Lance wou 


found means to 
7 


so atrociously de trop 

blance of an excuse, he would have fled. 
Not being sick- 

room for more than a few minutes at a time, 


allowed as vet tne 


he was fain to go golfing 
and Sir Otho; and they 


his hostess 
had to avail them 


with 


selves of the baronet’s car, since their own 
chauffeuse was otherwise occupied. Caron 
was wholly unaccustomed to the sensation 
of being completely number three. At the 


club they secured an irascible old gentle 
man, a most indifferent player, to make uy 


their foursome, and drearily went over th 
course, in a drizzle of rain, which, ever 
threatening, never came on freely enough to 
stop play. 

If Rita imagined that she was furthering 
her own cause by driving Caron to the verge 


of flight, she was for once utterly mistaken 


She soon began to realize this for herself, 
and to decide that she must put all her 


money Otho. In his masculine 
density, Caron had but a vague suspicion of 
the new plan which had formed itself in her 
mind at the schoolroom door in the dawn. 
Various hints made him uneasy, and hi 
was further annoyed by the manner in which 
Valery fled from him, whisking out of sight 
the moment he appeared and avoiding con 
versation, 
Enlightenment 


upon Sir 


came a week after the 


4 


| 
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crisis in Lance’s illness. They had intended 
to go golfing, but the rain had set in steadily 
and prevented it. Sir Otho was on the bench 
at Penrith; and it looked as if, foy the first 
time that week, Caron would be let in for a 
tea téte-a-téte with Rita, when the door-bell 
rang and Mrs. Hudson was ushered in. 

The vicar’s wife belonged to that class of 
woman whose society seldom gives pleasure 
to anvbody. Carfrae, however, felt inclined 
to welcome her that day. She was an in- 
defatigabie caller, having no interests o! her 
own and being entirely dependent upon het 
neighbours’ concerns to supply the spice of 
life. 

That afternoon she felt herself to be really 
in luck. Her own husband was also on the 
bench, and instead of being compelled to go 
home to a solitary and scanty tea, she had 
caught Mrs. 
' and was stated in a room where still 
delight 


Knight and her handsome 
Visitor, 
a fire burned, May though it was 
ful in the cold, sleety afternoon. 

: little boy? ” she 
asked as she took her tea cup from Caren’s 
listless hand and helped herself to a cake 


with sugar icing. 


“ 


nd how’s the dear 


‘So pleased to hear how 
well he gets on. Valery quite shines as a 
nurse, does she not, Colonel Caron? 

He assented this. Miss 


Knight has been indescribably good to my 


} 


cordially to 


bov. I feel quite unable to express my 
She -has not 


“Vou must have 


gratitude. spared herself.” 

been terribly anxious: 
“For forty-eight hours we did not know 
how things would eo. The doctor remained 
in the house all night 

“And poor little Val,” chimed in Rita’s 
soft voice, “after a sleepless watch, strung 
ip to the highest point, quite broke down; 
and I don’t know what would have happened 
had not Colonel Caron been at hand to sup 
port her,” 

“What cried Mrs. 
famishing kind of eagerness; “to 
her? Was she faintine, then?” 

Rita laughed low and mischievously. “J 
think Colonel 


Hudson, with a 


support 


Caron 
better than I can: 
them——” 


could tell you. that 
I only know that I found 
She paused a moment, enjoying 
the man’s crimson face and tight mouth. 
“You see,” she began again more gravely, 
“I also was terribly anxious. 


The colone! 
and I are old friends 


close friends, may 1 
say, colonel? Yes; and I felt that for his 
son and heir to die in mv house would, as 
Ht were, stain or poison our friendship. He 
would never like to 


come to. the 
again.” 


house 
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‘Oh, quite so, quite so—yes.’ 

Well, I got up in the dawn, slipped out 
of my room, crept softly along to the school- 
room, where the colonel had been sitting 
up that night——” 

“Mrs. Hudson, your cup is empty,” broke 
in Caron sharply. “By the way, I hope the 
vicar got that map I left at your house for 
him vesterday? 

“Oh, yes, yes! ” Mrs. Hudson thrust her 
cup into his hands, and held up her own as 
a sign that he must not interrupt this thrill- 
ing narration. “And what did vou see 
Mrs. Knight? 

Rita chuckled softly. 


“T saw the dawn, 
not only of day, but of my girlie’s romance, 
Mrs. Hudson! Oh, I admit I had not been 
altogether blind; but Val seems sucha child, 
and I did not take into consideration his 
looks and their 
effect upon my youthful novice! I fear that 
at first I was not at all pleased. I could 
not have 


quite reprehensible good 


my prec ious one-and-only played 
with. You know what 
a lifelong scar. But 
assured me. 


a scar that leaves 

Caron re- 
Oh, my dear lady, please, 
lease understand that there is nothing— 
vet! This dear man well understands that 
with 


Colonel 


innocence and inexperience so pro- 
So far she is 
absolutely unconscious, and she must not be 
hurried: IT will not have it. But I know I 


with him.” She smiled up 


found, he must go very slow. 


am very sate 
aneelically into his savage, murderous face. 

“Mrs. Knight fear,” he 
erowled, like a big dog snarling ai a cheeky 
pup. “Miss Knight 
father’s contemporary. 1 


exaggerates, I 


me as her 
would not be so 
ijuous as Oo suppose na she couls mis- 
fat t PI that st ld 


regards 


interpret my gratitude for what she has 
done for me.” 

“Her devotion to your child will make 
eve ryvthing easy, won't it? ” cried Mrs. Hud 
son, wavine his denial down the wind 


ecstatically. “From the bottom of my heart 
] wish you luck! 


mon girl; 


Valery is a most uncom- 
the vicar and I have alwavs said 
with her Girl Guides is a 
revelation . vith children of her own——” 
“Oh, fie, Mrs. 
too fast: we shall begin to regret having 
gurgled Rita. 
“Now, be sure and remember that this is 
strictly entre nous. Not a word, even to 
Mr. Hudson. Everyone must shut their 
eves and their ears for the present.” 
“Until when? cried the 
Visitor. 
“Until 


sO, To see het 
Hudson, this is going much 


” 
made you our confidanie, 


disappointed 


Colonel Caron decides that the 
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moment has come for him to explain the 
reason why he kissed my daughter in the 
small hours and a dressing-gown,” smiled 
Rita archly. 

Mrs. Hudson laughed loudly, rising from 
her chair. One could see her intention of 
going to spread hints of her news in every 
conceivable direction, propelling her, almost 
as it were unwillingly, from her comfortable 
seat and the cosy fireside. She took het 
leave and hurried off, and Rita saw her to 
the door, returning to find Caron standing 
in the window, with hunched shoulders and 
brooding look. He strode up to the hearth 
and confronted her. His voice as he spoke 
was heavy with a cold rage, which all but 
succeeded in daunting Rita. 

“That woman will put it all over the 
place that I am going to 
daughter.” 


marry yout 
She shook off her fear of him and faced 
him with an air of gentle, deprecating sin 
prise. 
“Very likely. 


marry her? ” 


. Are you not going to 
She paused, as though an un 
welcome thought for the first time intruded 
itself. 
Her tone had changed, and grew haughty. 
“Were you really venturing to take liberties 
with my daughter? Ah, I forgot. You 
thought yourself safe. She has no fathet 
to take her part.” 

A hundred retorts leapt to his lips; he 
bit them back. 


“Was my first impression right ? 


He was far too furious to 
trust himself to speak to her—she, who was 
his hostess, in whose house his boy had 
passed through the valley of the shadow. If 
he opened his lips he knew that he should 
say what he would regret all the rest of his 
life. 

He turned on his heel and left the room 
prec ipitately. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Man Proposes 
\Y was 


what 


showing for once in a way 
May can be in the North 

Countrie. The woods about Grendon 
Grange were a smother of bird cherry, the 
pale green plumage of the larches waved 
against a background of black firs like 
laughing maidens among dark, stern men. 
The hawthorn 
the ferns were thrusting up little clenched 
green fists; 


perfume drifted on the air, 
lords and ladies sat within their 
wayside shrines, the meadows were deep in 
cowslips 
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Lance lay under the veranda upon an 
invalid couch, out in the air for the first 
time, 

As his father carried him carefully down- 
stairs he had chattered eagerly, pouring 
out the account of a wonderful new game 
which Val had taught him to play. You 
chose a couple of cricket teams, each of you 


selecting an eleven from the best-known 
Having decided the order of their 
innings, their places in the field, and s0 
on, you book at random from a 
shelf and turned its pages one by one, the 


names. 


took a 


ul 


fate of each ball being decided by the letter 
which happened to come first upon the page, 
ach letter of the alphabet stood for some- 
thing definite, such as a run, a bye, a 
boundary hit, a not out, an |.b.w., and so on. 
This thrilling pastime, varied by games 
of old maid and halma, had kept the patient 
good and happy for hours on end. 
laden 
colonel took 
them from her with a very friendly smile. 
He was not to know that his smile set her 
heart thumping so heavily that she feared 


Val followed them down the stairs, 
With rugs and cushions. The 


lest he might hear it 
She was looking her best that morning, 
Only the preceding week the oculist had 


decided that the glasses she had worn for 
so long, in order to correct a slight 
matism, had served their purpose and might 
he discarded. They no longer disfigured her 
clear eyes, and her mother, besides supply- 


ing her with suitable frocks, had arranged 


fashion. She 


hair in more becoming 
was still clumsy, too big, lamentably im- 


mature, but she was no longer ridiculous 
to be hold In fa i 


for anvone with eves to see it, there was the 


nor actively unpleasing 


promise of beauty in her face, the texture 
of whose skin was as fine as soft water and 
the Westmorland ait 


ould make it. 


‘You’re making yourself a slave to this 


good-for-nothing little beggar,” said Caron 


as he relieved her of her burden 
“She tsn't a slave,” 
“She’s as keen on 

am. Why, she plavs on the Green every 
with the Girl Guides, and last 
season they beat a Boy Scout team that was 
staying at Whitehaven. 1 f 


cried Lance indig- 


nantly. cricket as I 
evening 


yndon chaps, ot 
pretty 


1) 


course, but still the git 
hot stuff—what?” 
“We're not so bad,” said Val candidly, 


Ss mus be 


busy as she spoke in touching up and 
arranging Lance’s couch for his comfort. 
“We had a pro. from Carlisle to give us 


some lessons last season. Now, Lance, on 


cried Mrs. Hudson, with a famishing 


** What? 
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kind of eagerness; 
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your honour not to kick off the rug. Shall 
I read you the ‘ House of the Wolf’?” 

“Right-o, old thing. 171] be as quiet as a 
new-born lamb.” 

“Lance,” said his father, “what a way to 
talk to Miss Knight!” 

“Miss Knight indeed! You don’t seem to 
understand that Val and I are pals for life. 
Oh, Val, how I wish I could have you 
always! Of course, it’s very jolly to think 
of Kirdles coming down to Archwood, 
though I’m afraid Aster ‘I! give her a pretty 
thin time; but if only you could come too! 
Father, couldn’t Val come and stay with us 
a good sensible long visit—all summer 
fact? ” 

Colour which she could not subdue surged 
into Val’s face. Caron did not at first notice 
it, for he was replying quite calmly. He 
felt that Mrs. Knight would have to be in- 
vited to Archwood, and he had dim hopes 
that under the management of Kirdles the 
house might be got into something like 
order for the event. Consequently he said: 

“Well, I hope she will come, as you 
suggest—and that before so very long either. 
If she doesn’t, it won't be for lack of an 
invitation.” 


, in 


Raising his eyes to smile at 
Val, he saw that hot, painful blush and 
wished that he could recall his words. 
“ However,” he added awkwardly, “there i: 
not much time now before I go out again.” 

“You won't want me when you can run 
about again and do as you like,” Val told 
the boy, stepping bravely into the breach, 
but not finding it easy to speak lightly. 
“Bovs don’t want girls always after them.” 

“Humph! From what noticed, 
grown-up men do, though! TI shall marry 
you, Val, as soon as | come of age. Then 
you won't be able to get away from me; 
you'll have to come and live with me, 
wherever I am.” 

“Wait for vou eight or nine years! Miss 
Knight will be married ages before that,” 
said’ Caron, once more putting his foot into 
it helplessly. If it had been possible to 
grow even redder, Val would have done so; 
but still she kept her head enough to divert 
Lance's attention from this difficult subject. 

“Do you know, Lance, that Dr. Bell says 
if he finds you none the worse to-morrow 
for having been out to-day I may take you 
1 run in the car?” 

“My hat! Then we'll go and see 
Windermere, shall! we? And you'll show 
me the Lion and the Lamb? And vi 
ret into that jolly rig of vour 


had on the dav vou met us? I tell vou 


the minute I saw you I said to myself 
‘That’s the stuff to give ’em!’ I'l] tel} 
you something else as well. I believe you 
could get upsides with Aster.” 

“Get what?” 

“That’s what old nurse used to say—our 
nurse that we had when we were little. She 
used to say what Miss Aster needed was 
somebody upsides with her 
You’re the only person I’ve seen yet that 
would be. Aster’s pretty fresh, but | 


guarantee that if it came to grips between 


who'd be 


you, you'd end on top.” 

“Lance, how you do chatter! ” 
his father irritably. 

“Youre not to talk any 
added Val. “You are to have a nap. I'll 
read you to sleep, and then I must run down 
and feed my chickens. Kirdles has been 
doing it for me, but it is such a climb for 
her dear old legs.” 


muttered 


more now,’ 


The words recalled t 
her another thought. She addressed Caron 
eagerly. “I hope you have a car at Arch- 
wood,” said she, “or a trap of some kind 
for my poor old darling. She walked half 
over the map of England with my father 
has walked 
Now, though 
walking are 


when he was a boy, and she 
with me for years and years 
she’s very efficient, he: 
over.” 

“T'll get a car,” said Caron at once. “My 
wife wouldn’t have one——-said they jarred 
her spine; but I’ll buy one before I go back 
to India.” 

“How nice of vou,” she answered grat 
fully, taking up the book to read to Lance 

Caron held out his hand for it. “Give 
it to me. I can read him to sleep as well 
as you can, and you can go and see to your 
poultry. 
and Ill carry on.” 

“I’m sleepy,” said Lance 
“Let me alone here and [I shall doze of 
You go with Val, father, and carry those 
ereat tins and_ baskets She's 
lugging about something that’s too heavy 
for her.” 


Show me how far you have got, 


unexpec tedly. 


alwavs 


Caron stared at his son in dumb surprise 
This unwonted consideration could be the 
result of nothing but a very strong affec- 
tion. He looked at Val, who bent down 
and dropped a kiss 
Lance's head. 

“On mv honour not to kick the clothes 
off, Val,” said the bor 
head ina ch ing 


among the curls of 


turnine awav his 


“Doesn't care to have me read to hin 
reflected Caron, with some regret He 
shrugged his shoulders and turned to Val. 
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“Now, Miss Knight, let me be useful for 
once.” 

After some polite demur Val went into the 
garden-room, sorted out what she needed, 
and together they descended the hillside, 
down the grassy park, in full view of the 
vicarage windows, where indeed = Mrs. 
Hudson was seated in ambush, watching, 
with all her eyes. 

The colone! was silent, for he was re 
flecting. Rita’s telling Mrs. 
Hudson the story of his most 
escapade, showed him that she felt that 
she had her claws into him, and that he 
could not retire from the scene without some 
kind of apology passing from himself to 
the girl. 


move, in 
harmless 


He believed Valery to be quite un 
romantic, quite undeveloped, and no more 
likely than he was himself to attach any 
serious meaning to the episode. He felt 
quite certain that his own light and laugh- 
ing apology would be received with a 
lief with which 
he could go to Rita and say that all was 
well—that, as he had always assumed, Val 


smile; and he pictured the re 


looked upon herself as his son’s contem- 
porary and not his own, and that she had 
readily accepted his apology for havine 
acted upon an excusable impulse, not re 
membering that she was of an age to resent 
a kiss, 

He was inclined to think that the present 
moment was a suitable one for settling the 
annoying little business 

He wished to get it done with, so that he 
could take Lance and himself away; and 
he knew he would draw a breath of thank 
fulness when he was out of the house, He 


detested Rita, and the th yught of poor Val 


Was an embarrassment: but one good thin 
he had secured as the result of his visit 


he Was going to have Miss Kirby! 
Only one little drop 


apprehension lay 
deep in his mind He had no idea what 
Rita had said to her da r, but he did 
know full well that Val’s manner to him 
self had completely chaneed Suppose—his 
blood ran cold 
ideas into the girl's head ? 

What a fool he had been just now to 
speak of her coming to 


noht 


suppose that Rita had put 


Archwood in the 


near future—to tell Lance that she would 

7 
D€ married | 

married iong before he vrew up \W hen 

ne recalled her heavy b! ishes a little needle 


of discomfort ran through him 

However, the 
better. He could so easi! 
mind of this good-tempered 


any misplaced ambitions. She was a good 


sooner it was over the 
\ disabuse the 


simpleton of 
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sort, and, thank God, honest. 
least like her mother, 

When they arrived at the hill’s foot they 
were out of range of windows. There was a 
thick screen of trees beyond the brook, which 
ran musically by the boundary of the big 
wire fowl-run, 

The whole thing had been Val’s last birth- 
day present from her father. She had the 
latest devices in hen-houses, trap-nests, and 
so on; and the brook had been widened and 
deepened in one place to accommodate her 
ducks. 

Caron helped her to collect the eggs from 
the nests, watched the scattering of the 
food, even lifted the ducklings’ coop for her, 
that it might be moved upon fresh grass. 
He heard also some rather surprising 
Statistics of the profitable nature of the 
poultry-keeping, remembering the _ bills 
handed to him by his stableman for the 
purpose of purchasing food and_ other 
necessaries. 

At last Val’s tin dishes and the capacious 
pockets of her apron were alike empty. 
They turned from the busily pecking throng 
of birds and began to move slowly along 
the brookside. 

It was now or never. 


Not in the 


“Miss Knight,” 
he began suddenly, “for days past I’ve been 
owing you an apology.” 

Val started, then hung her head and 
murmured something inarticulate. It was 
evident that she knew to what he referred. 

“Yes, I find that your mother takes quite 
a serious view of what I hope you may have 
regarded indulgently.” (What a 
stilted ass IT am; why can’t I talk to her 


naturally? he asked himself with inward 


more 


irritation.) Her attitude was so crushed, 
she seemed suddenly so utterly cast down 
anxiety was*not to humiliate 
ompliment, some convention- 
ally pretty thing, suitable from a middle- 
aged man toa young girl, that was the 
idea! He cleared his “Vou 
naturally do not altogether realize the—er 

the charm of youth to a man of my—er— 
age. So I trust vou’ll be forgiving. I—er— 
t is hardly necessary for me to explain that, 
when I vielded to temptation and kissed you 
the other morning, I was not such a con- 
to hope—that you 


that his sole 


her Some 


throat. 


ceited ass as to expect 
ould or would reciprocate my feeling.” 
Thus with three empty words he decided 
his own fate. 
What he said re-animated the girl as 
though it had been a draught of champagne. 
She coloured richly, her lips parted, she 
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** But your daughter's not a gir! 
not even a human being 
began to tremble. Profoundly moved, she 
stood there before him in all her pathetic 
rawness, her inarticulate, 
womanhood. “ Your feeling ? 
springing at the 
“Ah, tell me-—tell 


hardly-born 
she gasped, 
word as at a life-line. 

me, please—what did 


” 


you feel for me?’ 

The man stepped back aghast as those 
words of passionate craving fell upon his 
ear. What had he done? We was making 
an apology, glib, formal, more than hal! 
contemptuous an found himself staring 
into the face of something very 

In his inconceivable blundering he had 
allowed her to suppose that he had fallen 
in love 


like tragedy 


with her. She was pleading fo 


eertainty 


wild to know that she was not 


mistaken—that this wonderful thing was 
true. The intensity of her cagerness trans- 
figured her as it had done in the dawnlight 
in the old schoolroom. He had the sensa- 
tion of looking upon a 
wild thing in a cruel trap, 
which 
approach. 


sees its deliverer 
How could he undeceiy 
her without brutality? 


<Jo 


He was so taken aback 
that he 
speak, and his voice might 


could — hardly 


well have been that of a 
lover very uncertain of his 
reception, as he muttered 
something about his grati 
tude, his atlectionate grati 
tude. 

‘[—to tell you the truth 
—I felt almost as though 
you were My own child, 
he faltered 
saying to himself: “That 
ought to do the trick 
surely that'll finish it—th 


shamefacedly, 


paternal touch 
No such thing. 


“You own child! 
cried Val with a sob. All 
in a moment her feelings 


overcame her. It seemed 
to her that the atiectio! 
she craved was_ hers 
last, and she flung out two 
shaking, red hands, not 
clean, in_ surrenae! 
that was 
“Well, so 1 am your own 
child 
You know—that mornin 
you kissed me—I felt—oh, I can’t tell you 
what I felt, because it’s too wonderful, to 
holy. You see, I 
lonely, till you and Lance came 
fully lonely.” 

“My dear girl!” 
fell back upon the one plea which he fel 
free to couldn't accept such 
sacrifice. that. Val, yout 
loo young, and I'm far too old tor you 


very 


brawn by almost abject 


J. Dewar Mills 


vour own, if you 


want me! 


have been so utter 


so dread 
In his utter horror 
urge. 

Surely vou see 


You're nothing but a child, and T coul 


you happy 


‘Oh, it doesn’t take much to make 1 
happy,” she sobbed, smiling through he 
tears. She assumed all his disclaimers to ? 


due to depth of modesty, @eneros 
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He saw that she utterly mistook him, and he 
knew that 1 fault. He had 
hungled the whole situation; and he had a 
horrible suspicion that he had bungled it 


Was his own 


past hope of a reme ly. , 

Val had dived into her pocket for a hand- 
kerchief to wipe away her tears, and she was 
proceeding to redden her nose by a vigorous 
polishing. “T can't believe it,’ she sobbed 
out. “It’s like a dream, that you and Lance 
should come into my life just at this crisis, 
when | mi-miserably unhappy! 
When I found out that mother not only 
didn’t care fot that she had 
ared for father, either!” 

“My dear girl 

“You know it’s true. Even Kirdles has 
io admit it She's marry 
again—that man—I hate him—and I should 
be all alone if it wasn’t-—if it wasn’t for— 


was so 
me, but never 


now. going to 


you.’ 


He gazed upon her with a helpless kind of 


lespair, 
“You're deceiving yourself,’ he said 
harshly. “Can you really think you would 


be happier with me—me whom you hardly 
know—than vou are here, in your own 
home?’ 

“It’s not my own home. 
to sell it. She told me so! 
hegging her, for she doesn’t love me, she 
thinks of nothing but looks and yet” 
with a rainy smile—* people's ideas of looks 
Lance thinks 


And 


going 
It’s no use my 


are so different, aren't they ? 
I'm the best-looking girl he 
now—vou 


ever saw. 
you 
hands were ex- 
him. It 
was the trust of the stray lamb hastening to 
the shepherd, hoping to be safely enfo!ded. - 
Caron, inexperienced with women, for all 
his thirty-four years, was completely non 
held his 
\nvone attempting to fool 
him would have received short shrift. But 


w could he pole-axe this bleating refugee, 


Once more these pathetic 


tended in absolute confidence to 


plussed. He could have own 


a siren. 


making so directly for the shelter of his 


arms? As was most evident!y expected of 
him, he took the hot hands in his own, drew 
their owner slightly towards him, and, with 
considerable reluctance, repeated his offence 
of ten days back. Coldly, with definite dis 
taste, he kissed her forehead, and she 
Instantly dropped her head on his shouldet 
and shook with sobs 

“Come, come,” he murmured inanelvy. 
He could think of nothing else to say. He 
Was in what he himself termed a blue funk. 
That which the and the 
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mother’s malice combined could not effect, 
the girl’s innocence, her astonishingly facile 
surrender, had brought about irretrievably, 
her handkerchief from her he 
began to dry her eyes. She looked up with 
a smile of almost fatuous adoration. “Oh, 
you dear! ” she murmured. 


Taking 


“Here, Val, steady on,” he gasped, terri- 
fied. *You are carried away for the 
moment, you don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about. When you think it over you'll 
see that you're quite out of sympathy with 
me. You're young and I’m not. You’re 
facing a prospect that would freeze the 
blood of most women—the herding of thiece 
mismanaged step-children. Be warned, my 
dear, in time. Don’t fling away your future 
like this. Let’s be great friends; come and 
Stay at Archwood, with Miss Kirby to 
chaperon you, and forget all that has just 
passed.”’ 

“Oh,” she cried, flinging her arms about 
his neck, “you are good and generous, but 
don’t You 
how much I would do for you, how much I 


you understand ! have no idea 
have to give you!” 

“Val!” he cried sharply, “I 
it! I swear I won’t! I can’t!” 

She laughed quite gaily, every word he 
spoke seemed to increase the completeness 
of het ‘You'll just Aave to take 
it—you dear!” said she triumphantly; and 


the unhappy man perceived that he would. 


won't take 


delusion. 


CHAPTER )X 
Rita Makes Her Arrangements 


” UT you are joking, dear lady—pull- 
ing my leg! No, no. If you want 
to make a fool of me try to invent 

something within the range of possibility. 

This, frankly, isn’t.” 

impossible, it’s 

sible things often are” Rita 
faultless shoe from the fender-stool and her 
slim hand from the mantelpiece. Turning, 
she faced Sir Otho with an expression he 
“At least, I have my 


Impos- 
her 


true, 
removed 


* However 


could not interpret. 
information from the colonel himself.” 
‘You are telling me seriously that Caron 


Caron—has offered marriage to Valery: 

“He has, and she has jumped down his 
throat with that alacrity which seems to be 
the monopoly of the very young girl.” 

“Girl! But your daughter’s not a girl— 
she’s not even a human being of any age! 
She’s an Amaba—a Zoosperm—an amor- 
phic rudiment floating in chaos——” 


| 
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“Sir Otho! 
daughter.” 


You are 


speaking of my 


He broke off, staring at her in a sort ot 
angry amazement “Your daughter,” he 
muttered, “I shall never understand how 
you came to marry Knight.” 

“Tom was all right,” she cried eagerly. 
“A fine fellow’—she made a gesture to- 
wards her husband's photo—‘ you can see 
for yourself that he was. Only he came of 
a family that doesn’t make pretty women. 
I married him before I saw my sisters-in-law, 

Poor Val is every inch a Knight, and 
that old idiot Kirby has exaggerated, culti- 
vated it in her! However,” she laughed 
under her breath. ‘Need we lament? She 
is already appropriated. Solid worth has 
found a customer, little as you may under- 
stand it.” 

“T never disputed the solidity,” he mut- 
tered, scratching his head and screwing up 
his features. “But you ask me to believe 
that a man, sane like Caron—handsome 
like Caron—-well-off like Caron—could look 
at the Amorba while you were here for him 
lo gaze upon?” 

much.” 


well—perhaps you assume too 
Turning away with a smile, she 


bent her head so that he could not see het 


face. “ Three step-children are an obstacle 
that not every woman would leap, you 
know.” 


Otho Jerrold’s eyes kindled. ‘So that’s 
it, is it? I'm enlightened Came here for 
what he couldn't get, and in order to even 
up with you, snatched at the heart of the 
Amearba! No doubt she proffered it to him 
on a charger.” 

“You are not 


a bit polite to my girlie. 
Val is a treasure 


I have it on the authority 
of all those who know her best. She is in 
her element with little boys, and will make 
an ideal step-mother. Meanwhile, my poor 
head is in a whirl, for he goes out again 
next month, and they must be married at 
once.” 

“Where is he now: ” 

“He left us yesterday, almost immediately 
after making his announcement—to break 
his news at Archwood. Judging by what | 
have heard, I shouldn’t wonder if his eldest 
girl were to put an end to her papa’s 
venture with a carving-knife.” 

“You stand there and talk about marriage 
for the Amaba? Marriage! There ought 
to be an Act of Parliament to stop it. She 
is about ten years under the age of consent.’ 

“Now you are talking wild 


ond 


non-sense 
She is nineteen.’ 
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“Well, I suppose you ought to know—byt 
it that is true | should like to know how old 
you were when she was born.” 

“If you have impudence enough to ask 
that you have impudence enough for any- 
thing! But I was nineteen.” 
great sigh. 


age of consent, 


She gave a 
‘I, if you like, was under the 
A girl of eighteen is rath 
young to marry.” 

She sank down him on the sofa, 
and he took up one of her hands, stroking 
it gently. “Poor little soul!” 

“Oh, as it happened, I was all right, 
But, oh! 


because 
When one reflects how utterly a girl at that 


beside 


fom was one ot the best. 


age is in the power of the man.’ 

“What about your Amoaba?” 

don’t exactly know what an Amoeba is, 
but you are rude to call my daughter names, 
Oh, she wil! be all right, 1 
Whatever her lot, she will accept it cheer 
fully, having no imagination and no sens 
of humout 


have no fears, 


Carfrae will be able to neglect 
her as much as he chooses—she won't know 


meanwhile, she and old 


any better; and, 
Kirby will jog pleasantly along and run his 
house to perfection,” She stirred, moving 
restlessly, and rose. “Do you know, tea 
I must be so inhospitable as to turn you out 
All my things have to be packed, and as | 
have never in my life before packed my own 
things, | haven't a notion how long it will 
take.” 

“You are going away: he asked sharply 
Val’s 
married in 
London, and then his children can be pr 


Sut, of course. To town, to buy 


trousseau, They must be 
sent at the ceremony.” 
“And you,” he ‘will be left quite 


alone, since Miss Kirby goes to the Caron 


mused, 


Were you wise, do vou think, to turn Caron 
down 

She arched her brows. “Has wisdom 
much to say in these matters, do you think : 
Kither you can do a thing or you can't. | 
couldn't \nd in London I 


I know heaps of people 


han’'t be lonely 


“London?” he took her up keenly 
“Then vou don’t intend to live here? 
“My dear man, Low could 1?’ She 


laughed at the wild idea’ ‘Do you see me 


teeding Val's odious cocks hens—ot 
perhaps playing cricket on the village green 
with her Girl Guides No. I shall sell this 
house hated, and start 


fresh 


, Which have alway; 


There was a lasted just long 


tremble lest she had 


pause li 
enough to make her 


burnt her boats in vain. Then: 


4, 
| | 
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“Yes, you shall make a tresh start,” he 
aid. “What do you think?) Rooms at the 
\lbany, shall we sav’ I like to winter out 
of Engtand, and | also hke to be here 
sometimes. What do you say to that? I 
have no ready-made children, and I can tell 
you, with my hand on my heart, that until 
i saw vou I had no intention of marrying 
anybody. Come! Is it a deal?” 

Her triumph was so prompt and so un 
qualified that she was genuinely overcome. 
“You—-I—-do I understand you to be asking 
me to marry you?” 

“You needn't put such an offensive accent 
on the ‘you.’ I know I’m an ugly beast, 
and I’m not always easy to get on with. 
But you suit me, and | swear I'll be good 
shall have any- 
reason that you want. Come! 
Let me kiss you! 


to you—considerate—you 
thing in 
Put me out of my misery. 
I can assure you I’ve been wanting most 
desperately to do it.” 

He turned suddenly, drew her towards 
thirstily, on 

It was all 


him and kissed her rought!y, 


the cheeks and lips and throat. 
that she could do to bear it without shrink 
ing: and when it was over she read him a 


dainty homily upon how xnet to kiss a 
woman if you desire to retain her affection. 
Then he said his failure was due to lack 
of practice, and tried various types until she 


Ah, if 


own had been Cartrae’s 


could have screamed with repulsion. 


the lips crushing hei 
lips! 


Poor wretch! She had sealed his doom, 


tied him to her incubus for life! 


But she did not repent He could have 


had her for 


the asking, and he had_ not 
willed it so; and for herself in future there 
would always be ladies’ maids, boudoirs, fui 
coats, diamonds, expensive cars, and all the 
ther accessories, without which she felt she 


could not exist. 


CHAPTER X 
Asters Views 


OME days later Caron 
brother-in-law across the 


faced his 
untidy writ 
i in the chaotic 


ng-table 
at Archwood, and 


smoking room 
aw the blank amazement 
spread over the candid 


Lyndsay, who had been away 


countenance oft 
from 
and had only jus 
ews, 


received the shattering 


“But look here, ( tr, vou can't do this, 
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you know—-you simply mustn't,” he objected 
earnestly. “Bosh about dishonourable and 
W rite to the girl and tell hei that, 


her sake as vour own, this 


so on, 
just as much foi 
thing can’t go on. You are no longer 
young—you have no longer the feelings of 
youth—any lie will do for a creature so in 
conceivably dense, as she must be. She’s a 
mere flapper. 


the old governess’s bosom, but she will have 


She may shed a few tears on 


recovered before you get as far as the Red 


Sea on your way back. It’s madness to 


break up your whole life by sticking to a 
silly mistake.” 

Caron cleared his throat. “It’s gone too 
far. Her mother and she are up in town 
buying wedding 
told, and is crazy with delight. 
thing was formally announced betore if 
could draw breath. Oh, she’s got me fast— 
I mean the mother, not the girl. By 
heaven, if the girl was the same sort as the 
mother not hesitate--I’d turn tail! 
Sut as it is, 1—well, somehow I can’t. It 


Lance has been 
The whole 


clothes. 


would be like picking up ‘Trash ’—he lifted 
the little dog as he 
a knife across his throat as he was in the 
act of Ot course | 


out. | intended to leave 


spoke—‘and drawing 


licking your hand. 


meant to wriggle 
her behind, go out without her, 


write trom 
India to say | had changed my mind. But 
the mother was too sharp for that.’ 

“Only one thing to be done,” said Lyn 


briskly. “Go to this girl and tell her the 
truth, If she’s a good sort she'll take it 
standing up. | 

No, vou can’t, 
couldn't wound a helpless thing like that 


[ had a letter from her this 


hall put it to het 
won't have it You 


8) desperately. 


morning that made me want to cut my 
throat 

Amorous: 

* Worse than that 
showing the most utter contidence in me. 1 
told her to 
-he got to London. She tells me she has 


chosen 


Just limpid—artless 


eo and buy herself a ring when 


because my name 


chry soprase, 


had to have it spec ially 


begins with C. She 
made, and says her mother is vexed, but 
she hopes [| will not be. Of course, Rita 
wanted her to choose costly gem, 
buy is com 


hanged if | 


finest. chrysoprase you can 


paratively inexpensive. I’m 
know what | can do.” 

Lyn groaned “Why ever did I go 
away I’ve come into this affair too late, 


seems.” 


(To be continued) 
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By Olive Hockin 


N these days we have become so used 

to town life and the sight of our millions 

of workers going off each day to busi- 
ness—to factory, ottice or shop—that we 
hardly realize what a different England it 
must have been throughout the ages of his 
tory, until, litthe more than a hundred years 
ago, steam began to turn wheels, and thus 
made a bigger revolution in our national lite 
than anything that had happened before. 

What was England like before the time of 
the factory and the town—in those not very 
distant days when people grew their own 
food, spun, wove and made their own 
clothes, grew and felled timber, out of 
which they made their own floor planks and 
doors, tables, settles and benches ? 

If we go far enough back, to the early 
days of the British people, we find them 
without even these things, but living mainly 
by hunting, and clothing themselves in the 
skins of the wild animals they killed for 
food 

The beginnings of agriculture came 
slowly; first, instead of hunting them, came 
the taming and breeding of the cattle, and 
then by degrees the supplementing of wild 
pasture by home-grown fodder. Instead of 
herding their beasts in the forests and up 
Jands, farmers weeded and fenced clearings 
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and cut and dried the grass for winter feed. 
Then came another stage—-the ploughing of 
land and the growing of crops, both for 
their stock and themselves. 

With all this men ceased to wander with 
their herds from feeding-ground to feeding 
ground. Each one with his wite and family 


settled down on one patch of land, worked 
it and improved it vear by year, passed it on 
from father to son until the tamily became, 
as it were, part of the land itself, and so 
founded the long race of yeomen who have 
given a stability and backbone to English 
country life that has never failed us 
throughout the subsequent changes of 
history. 

\ll this time, from the early Saxon days 
until the eighteenth century with its dis- 
covery of steam power and the rise of in- 
dustrialism, the farms were the mainstay ot 
I:nglish life. Out of the soil the 
national food. And round the farms, de- 
pendent on them, arose the villages 

As we walk or bicycle about the country, 
passing groups of dwellings clustered ol 
scattered on our route, we cannot help 
speculating sometimes as to how they came 
there—why was this or that site chosen? 
How came it that this village dwindled and 
decayed while that one grew and spread and 


in 
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HOW DID THE ENGLISH VILLAGE GROW? 


‘ame a busy country tow n? It is a most built, are older than the houses, yet the 
thing to try to trace the growth — latter represent often generations of homes 


bec 
interesting 
and history of a village. 

As the farms grew both in extent and in 
intensity of cultivation, more hands were 
needed than those of the farmer’s own sons 
and daughters, and for these must cottages 
be built. Where shall they be put? In 
choosing the site for his cottage the first 
consideration, besides nearness to his work, 
would be the presence of water. Before 
pumps and cisterns were thought of each 
housewife fetched her own water from 
spring, river or well, so it was all-important 
to have easy access to water. That is why 
so many old houses and villages seem to us 
to be “built in a hole” instead of on the 
healthy heights that we modern peopk 
preter. 

Though for the sake of being near then 
work cottages must often be isolated, yet 
whenever possible they seem to have been 
built in groups, perhaps at the intersection 
of roads leading to different farms. Then 
the inhabitants would have the advantage ot 
each other’s company and the wives some 
social life among themselves. 

Often as we look at a little village 
lying in the hollow below us we notice the 
hurch tower rising as a central note in the 
luster of farms and cottages. Did the cot 
tages, then, gather about the church? 
was the church built there so as to be among : ‘ > 
the homes of the congregation? Ex ept in 
ihe case of the abbeys and monasteries, Paes a 


probably the latter is more often the case, 


Easy access to water was a first con- 
sideration in placing cottages 


t 


r though the churches, being more solidly 


Out of the soil came the national food. And round the farms, dependent on 
them, arose the villages” 
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the tunes of th 
village fiddler. 
\nd then in time. 
with the growing 
number of families 
in all the little cot- 
tages, came the 
question of educa- 
tion. 

In old days read 
ing and writing 
were by no means 
the necessity they 
are now; most 
people got along 
very well without 
them. But some 


The smith is one of the indispensables among the villagers more — enterprising 


that have risen, decayed and been rebuilt on 
the same site. 

If the intersecting roads, as well as being 
lanes that at first were merely cart-tracks 
passing from field to field and farm to farm, 
are also used by post-chaises and coaches 
from a distance, then probably the posting 
inn would be built near by, and travellers 
halting for refreshment would bring to our 
village a stir of life and news 
of that far-off world that 
local inhabitants were never 
to see. 

In this nucleus of a village 
very soon would spring up 
other crafts and trades—cus- 
tom for those who made 
things that the farm workers 
were too busy to make them- 
selves. First of all would be 
the smith and wheelwright ; 
then perhaps the tinker to 
make and mend pots and 
pans, and the cobbler for 
boots and harness. By de- 
grees the merchant with im- 
ported feeding stuffs would 
set up a store. Likewise the 
grocer and the baker for those 
who did not bake themselves. 

In the midst of a village 
olten one sees still the vil- 
lage green, a stretch of com- 
mon land where children may 
play, where travelling fairs 
can come and comedians 
pitch their booths, and where, Ee 


of a summer evening, young 


folks would wish 
their children to learn more than they knew 
themselves—and out of their need arose 
the dame school, or the classes of the vil 
lage pedagogue. 

So one thing leads to another, and by 
degrees the little cluster of labourers’ cots 
has developed into a vill Lee. self contained, 
as it were, and self-supporting. Perhaps 
in time a market for exchange of produce 


“Di ~h? as 
men and girls danced the Did the cottages gather about the church? Or w 


pretty old country dances to 


the church built to be among the homes of the 


congregation? 
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for refreshment would brine a stir of life to the village 
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may be held there, and after that step the 
growth to the status of a country town Is 
not great. It becomes a meeting centre for 
farmers for many miles round. 
day, in outlying districts, farmers will drive 


to- 


‘“ Thatched roofs are common, and very cosy roofing it 


makes 


ten or twelve miles to their weekly market, 
bringing in butter and eggs, pigs and poul- 
try, cows and calves, and driving back with 
groceries and hardware and tools. 


Methods of Building 

An interesting feature to notice as we 
travel—so easily in these days—from county 
to county, is the different methods of build 
ing seen as the character of the country 
changes. In our own century building 
material comes by rail, and any sort of 
structure may be built according to the whim 
of the builder, or the decrees of the local 
council. But before 
country, houses must 
material ready to hand. 

Most lasting perhaps are those of the 
moorlands of the West, built of squared 
granite boulders, often so finely shaped and 
fitted that no mortar was needed, while the 
interstices between the blocks can hardly be 
seen. Then comes the stone building of the 
limestone-hill countries, Somerset, the Cots 


scored the 
needs be built of 


railways 
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wolds, Yorkshire, and the slate-building of 

the slate districts of Cornwall and Wales. 

Slate, too, would be the usual roofing, o 
sometimes flaked stone. 

Flints have always been largely used in 

counties where they abound, 

In very early times these 

beautifully 

squared, as may be seen in 


also. were 
some twelfth-century 
churches, but flint-c hipping 
—which our ancestors  in- 
herited probably from Neo- 
lithic when flints 
composed man’s only tools 


times, 


and weapons—has long 
been a lost art, and latterly 
where flints were used for 
building they were merely 
embedded whole in mortar 
Sussex was the land of the 
oak forests. In those rich, 
low-lying lands of the Sus 
sex Weald flourished the 
English oak that 
built the “stout wooden 
walls” of the Navy.  Evi- 
dences of the old forest 
may be seen in the many 
timbered cottages that re- 
main in that part of the 
Mighty 
beams formed the 
work of the walls, and held 
up floors roof, The 


famous 


world. squared 


frame 


spaces between the beams were filled usually 
with brick, sometimes lying level and some- 
This primitive 
admired by 


times in zigzag patterns. 
form of building seems to be 
modern builders who imitate the semblance 
of the old timber 
entirely the reason 
building their walls of brick and fastening 
to the* outside black-painted boards, appa! 
ently as trimming. 


framework, but miss 
which was. strength), 


Early Brick Cottages 

In places where brick clay abounds, bricks 
seem to have been made in quite eariy times. 
In these parts the rooting would be also of 
baked-clay tiles. But where clay is not to 
be had thatched roofs, made from reeds or, 
later, long wheat straw, are most common, 
and very cosy roofing it makes, warm In 
winter and cool in summer. In Devonshire, 
in the heavy lands where there is neither 
brick-clay nor flint nor 
“cob” 


These walls, of immense thick- 


stone, walls wei 
mostly made of a mixture of mud 


and straw. 
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HOW DID THE 


ENGLISH VILLAGE GROW ? 


ness, are very durable sO long as they are 
kept dry. But should there happen a rep- 
lected leak in the roof, disaster follows, tor 
the whole side of the wall may collapse in 


a heap. 


A Country of Villages— 

Such is a glimpse of England before the 
industrial period spoiled the country with 
its collieries and mines and smoke-stifled 
slums. A country of fields and woods and 
downs, dotted with litthe homes, with few 
towns but the country market towns, and 
with no smoke but the blue column rising 
from the logs upon the hearth. 


and One of Towns 
How Cifferent is it now! QOur standards 


are aliered, and our ways. instead of be 


where, faster and faster by rail and wate: 
and air, 


The Change in Rhyme 

Popular songs often reflect the feeling of 
the day, and there is a little song of that 
time that humorously shows the change, the 
rising importance of the town and the fac- 
tory and the beginning of the downfall of 
the farmer. 

It tells first of a brisk and beautiful widow 
who lived in Chester town : 


Now by there came one day 
A gay young farmer. 
With his hat turned up all round, 
Thinking to win her. 
My dear, for love of vou 
I'd fare the whole world through! 
If you will but prove true 
You shall wel a farmer!” 


Said she, ‘“ I'm not for v 
Nor no such fellow! 
I’m for a likely lad 
With house and riches! 
lis not uur hogs and vows* 
(an maintain furbelows, 
My siik and satin cloth 
Are all mv glory!" 


Oh, madam, don't be 

For all vour glory 
for fear of another day, 

And another storv. 


If the world on \ a 
frown 

Your top-knot must 
down 

To a lndsev-wolsey 


Where is then 


And then there cane that w 
A sooty colher 
With his hat 
round, 
He soon did win her! 
Whereat the farmer 
The widow's ma 
sure ! 
Vil never 
\ brisk v ng widow 
In) English e, as 
hat ot brisk ung 
widow, the “sootv collier” 
The church—ihe pond—and village gossip and all that followed—coal, 
mines, steam engines end 
fonging to the land as did our forefathers, factories—-got. the better of the simple 


ing and dying in the same parish, now 


} 
Tt land knows us no more, for we “skip 


‘fom city to citv,” here and there and every 


farmer, 


| 
| 
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i T any rate,” said Miss Pennyquick, 
“T’ll have one week in Heaven 
before | look round again.” 

And that is where she might have blun- 
dered. Having been so summarily dismissed 
from the governess-ship of Mrs. Pinkerton- 
Jones's household—Mrs,_ Pinkerton-Jones’s 
weakly offspring having contracted diph- 
theria and died therefrom—having, we con- 
tend, been discharged with one month's 
salary and an excellent testimonial (which, 
however, the well-intentioned but distraught 
Mrs. Pinkerton-Jones had written apparently 
under the delusion that Miss Pennyquick 
had acted—as perhaps she had—as maid-ot- 
all-work in her establishment), what was the 
Why, the obvious 
thing for a plain litthke woman in the late 


obvious thing to do? 


thirties, of the “beast-of-burden” class 
middle-class, you know), and as improvi- 
lent as on referring to her Post Office 
savings account Miss Pennyquick discovered 
herself to have been (though goodness 
knows what she'd spent her forty pounds a 
year on; she wondered herself, and then 
decided that if only her mother had married 
a man with a thriftier name it might per- 
haps have acted as a check- but there! one 
never knew), the obvious thing was to have 
sought fresh employment without delay. 
\nd goodness knows also what wonderful 
“plums” may not have been ready to drop 
into her lap during that week of indolence 
in Heaven. Without a doubt the agencies, 
the bureaux, and the ladies’ leagues would 
not have failed to inform Miss Pennyquick 
that Fortune, taking on the material 
presence of a duchess, a marchioness and, 
oh, certainly three “the Lady So-and-so’s,” 
had almost gone frantic seeking for Miss 
Pennyquick. “If only you’d come in last 
week now!” the agencies, the bureaux and 
the ladies’ leagues probably would have 
said. And Miss Pennyquick doubtless 
ave replied, “I'm sorry, but [ was 
not at liberty.” 
Not at liberty ! What had she done, and 


would h 


Sanderd 


where had she been last week? In Heaven. 


Now, it might not be your idea, or my idea 


of Heaven, but it had been Miss Pennvy- 
quick’s idea for nearly ten years. Plenty 


of time, you know, ten years, to chang 


your idea of Heaven, supposing you had 


been wrong in the first place. During all 
that time she had never wavered, and 
whereas you and [ might say, “When my 
ship comes home, I'l] * or, “One of these 


fine days Ili and make a different de- 
cision each time, Miss Pennyquick would 
Say, “When | go to Heaven ll -” and 
always have the same dream. 

The first thing was to tind a suita 
train to Heaven, and that she did 


fluttering pleasure, sitting on her corded 


trunk in the tiny dressing-ro vhi } 
served as her bed-sitting-room in M 
Pinkerton-Jones’s — establishment There 
was an eight a.m.—two changes, but that 
was all in the adventure—which would put 


her down at the gates of Heaven (King’s 
Cross, to be more explicit) somewhere about 
four p.m. That would give her nice tim 


“a 


to settle” in some comfortable hotel, have 


a quiet little dinner and a good night's 
rest before she began her trip round and 


about Heaven. 


So she took the “cight a.m...” and drew a 
delicious breath right deep down into het 
lungs of smoke and fog and noise and 


people (yes, she even got those into her 


lungs somehow as she stepped ot 


Heaven's 


cates \nd quite suddenly, as s 
barrie r, something 


passed through — the 


welled up from her heart to her throat and 


she wanted to shout aloud. Now, it may 
seem absurd to: staid Londoners like our- 
selves, childish, in fact, that Miss Perny- 
quick, who tor lone vea had drunk deep 
of clean air, walked velvet fields, and stared 
with the staring cows, as vou and IL have 
hungered so to do, should want to shout for 
joy at the rabble, and bustle, an 1 fetid 
atmosphere ot a London t inus rhe 
times we've said it, you and [, “When my 


goes 
— 
| 
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MISS PENNYQUICK GOES TO HEAVEN 


ship comes home I'll take a tiny cottage 
There'll 


right in the heart of the country. 
somewn here 


and a little road 


be roses 
that runs down to the beach. And you: 
“One of these fine days | Il get out of this 
beastly heat and smell; buy a tarm and 


si chickens. Ill have a big dog in the 
lass to bring in my 
the vicar if he 
‘That 
as we agreed 


yard, and a buxom 


eals, and I won't even sce 
calls.” And you and [ in chorus: 
\ yuld be heavenly ! 
rlier on, we all have our different ideas of 
Heaven, which makes the world go round; 
after 


so perhaps, 
sire to shout Was not so extraordinary. 


But she didn’t shout. 


all, Miss Pennyquick’s de- 


Instead she timidly 


signalled to a taxi with her umbrella. 
“Where Well, don't 
Perhaps you will drive round a little while 


He looked 
He might 


quite know. 
I think.” But why not ask him? 
kind, homely sort of driver. 
know of somewhere suitable 
‘Otels? knew of ‘undreds, good, bad 
nd indifferent. Somewhere reasonable, say, 
Well, 
That was the place. 


tty central, and not too quiet. 


hy not the Regina; 


\ll sorts went there. Co'rse, there were 
arding—ouses, more suited, maybe, to a 
dy alone—quite Very well, then, ’e’d 


1 
p er thete. 


He did. At first she was a little startled. 


It looked rather grand and expensive, and 
what a crowd! Still, it was reasonable 
enough for a week, and just fancy, a hot 


bath included ! 
one liked, for a 


took 


And 


small exti 


breaktast in bed, if 
And 


hotel o1 


a charge. 
then you 


not, as vou wished; just went down at vou 


leisure to the 


vour dinner in the 


and chose 


No being at the 


restaurant 
little table to yourself, 


eck and call of a cracked no “Pris 


lla dear, not on the tablecloth!” no 


“Yes, Mrs. Pinkerton-Jones, I) remem 
bered”; or “Certainly, Mrs. Pinkerton 
Jones: shall I get it now?” and no “ Yes, 
t course I'll take my coffee to the nursery,” 
But you just sat on and drank vour coffee 
while a band played quite stirring music 
tht get Priscilla. to play het 


piece after dinner, Miss Pennyquick. 
So swee 
»o sweet, and her auntie would so like to 


You know the plece 
: m-ti-tah!") and the voices of 
ve diners rose and fell like a distant tide. 
Miss Pe nnyquick toved with her coffee 
ttohine the Ccene 
f When £0 to Heaven VIL have one week 
f no 


doing what other people want me to 
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do.” ‘Then she rose and went to her own 
room, 

The people—the thousands coming and 
going in the street below her window! The 
cars, the taxis, the buses and colour. Miss 


Pennyquick sighed and rang the bell. 
“What a ! 


minx! Quite the manner of a 
duchess,” 


she thought, as she said, “ Would 
you bring me a biscuit and something to 


drink ?” 
sje 


And the freedom and joy of the days that 
followed! The picture galleries, the parks, 
the theatre pits, the cinemas, the shops and 
the bus rides! All 
fusing, wonderful. 
strangers, 


so intoxicating, con- 
And the talks with utter 

and everyone—street 
vendors, policemen, shop girls, conductors 
and folks in cafés and tea-rooms. 


“I'm get- 
ting quite garrulous. Where does it come 
from? I suppose 


in my heart.” 


it has been boxed up 


Whatever 
more wonderful things may have happened 
to Miss 


Heaven, she surely 


Then came her red-letter day. 


Pennyquick since she went to 


that 
It started, as of course the other days 


will never forget 
day. 


had started, with breakfast in bed—oh, that 


delightful) moment before breakfast came, 
that just lying, warm and= sleepy, and 
stretching one’s limbs and turning ovel 
snugly against the pillows!—a hot bath, 
and an unhurried donning of clothes. But 


on this particular morning Miss Pennyquick 
took ionger than usual, paying careful atten 
She discarded hei 
tweed for a neat blue gabar- 
dine, pulled the soft felt well down over 


tion to her appearance. 
‘sight-seeing ” 
her vreving hair—at rather a smart angle, 
she thought-—-put on het her 
and a pair of wash- 
leather gauntlets, which she had purchased 


fur, “best” 


patents, brand-new 


the dav before. ‘It's my last day,” she ex- 


plained to the surprised little person who 


looked back at her from the glass, “so I’m 
Sa retired to the 


going to pretend \nd she 


lounge with her morning paper. 


He was there by the door, smoking a 


but she pretended to herself that she 


cigar: 


had not noticed him. As a matter of fact, 
she had noticed him from the first day of 
her arrival. So would vou and 1, because 


he was tall and quite handsome, with white 


air, and anexpression in his eyes as tho 


Il the time he'd got an awfully good 1oke 

that he daren’t tell a soul. Quite fascinat 

ing And he was clean shaven, with | 
well, Miss Pennyquick secretly styled 


| 
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them “magnetic,” 
for a little governess, and quite descriptive. 
Yes, he was there; and what was more, out 
of the corner of her eye she saw he was 
studying her; and goodness, he was cross- 
ing the her, taking the 
vacant Flight suggested 
itself, but she dismissed it as absurd. 

“Pardon Pennyquick’s heart 
fluttered stupidly—‘oughtn't we to know 
each other?” 


was rather subtle 


which 


lounge towards 


chair at her side. 


What did one say? At any rate, she 
mustn't stare like a schoolgirl; must be a 
woman of the world, at her ease. “I can- 


not remember. One meets so many people.” 
Rather neat, and quite true if one thought 
of the policemen, the street vendors, the 
and he couldn't know het 
hand was shaking if she put her newspaper 
down, 

“Of course. 
—Mrs. Eric Thompson?” 
“No, Tm not Mrs. 
Her tone seemed to imply 


bus conductors; 


You are not Mrs. Thompson 
Eric Thompson.’ 
that she 
at any rate, a Mrs. Thompson, though cet 


Was, 


tainly not Mrs. /vic. She was annoyed at 
her own foolishness, but it was too late to 
draw back, for he was saying, “ How extra- 


ordinary! No relation, | suppose?” 

Just a nervous inflexion of the voice, that 
was all; but she had plunged inte a new 
world, had unconsciously given herself a 


part to play for the next twelve hours. It 


vas exciting. It was great fun. She 
couldn't be Mrs. Eric Thompson, but she 
was going to be a Mrs. Thompson—perhap- 


John or 


Mrs. Mrs. Bertram, but certainly 
Mrs. Thompson and net Miss Pennyquick. 
“No relation at all to my knowledge; but 


it’s not an uncommon name, is it?” And 
they both laughed. 
After that it was comparatively easy. 


And what a difference it made being a mar- 
ried woman! What confidence it gave one, 
and and So if he 
wanted to lunch Thompson, why not 
Junch with him? 

It was a 
not ten 


self-assurance ! 


Mrs. 


little restaurant 
walk from the hotel. Ob 
viously he was used to dining with ladies. 
He chose the table with care, in the corner 
and 


bright, cosv 


minutes’ 


safely out of earshot, and he ordered 


thoughtfully and somewhat expensively, 
Miss Pennyquick thought. \nd such 
cotiee ! “The only piace london for 
coffee,” he told her “other places serve 
brown sugar and sud No, she wouldn't 
have an tee Not really? Well, have one 


after dinner, Dinner? Yes, she 


wasn't 


spending the rest of the dav with him? He 
was at a loose end, and she had confessed 
that she had no plans. Then he must have 
misunderstood, but couldn't she put off her 
engagements—just for to-day ? 
quick but Mrs. Thompson was 
enjoying herself thoroughly, and so they 
Richmond the seat of ‘ 
bus (“We'll have a taxi back, and that'll 
land us in in good time for dinner and a 
show ”’) 


Miss Penny- 
hesitated, 
front 


went to on 


, and had tea in a garden that over- 


looked the river, sparkling in the June sun- 


light and dotted with hundreds of little 
boats. 

“You've been on, of course?” 

“No, never,” sighed Miss Pennyquick; 
“but I'd love to,” added Mrs. Thompson. 


“Right. 
a punt.” 


We've heaps of time. Tl get 


And they went gliding in among’ the 
other little boats, over the sparkling water, 
slowly, dreamiiv, by grassy banks and over- 
hanging trees. To think that she could 
ever have hated the sight of trees! And 
they moored for a while to lie full length 
on the soft erass while he talked and Mrs 
Thompson laughed . . . and Miss Penny 


quick wondered when she would wake up. 


“Yes, it is lovely. - wonder your hus 
band has never brought you here. It's 
place for lovers.” 

“Oh, he hates London.” What a mistake 
not to have buried Mr. Thompson! He 
was going to prove shadowy third. 
“That's why IT came to town alone.” She 
was still a little dazed at Mrs. Thompson's 


audacity. 
“What a pity. 
want to honeymoon in with my v ife—if I 
had one.” 
“Then 
Miss Pennyquick. 
He laughed 


were.” 


It’s just the place I should 


you're not married?” exclaimed 


should not be here if | 
“Of course not,” she agreed quickly. 
“Why ‘Of course not’?” 


quick severely. 


wouldn't be right,” said Miss Penny: 
He looked down at her with an odd smile. 
“As a 


Miss Pennyquick bl 


married lady * he began. 


hed with confusion 


but with remarkable presence of mind, tt 
somewhat obtuselv, Mrs Thompson ex- 
claimed, “Oh, that different. I shouldn't 
be here af Vere not muarrice d.” Whi 
statement one ense was true 

but all the same worried poor litte 
Miss Pennyquick all the way home m 


prodigiously. 
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if | had one’ ™ 


It's just the place | should want to 
oneymoon in with my wife— 
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Back in her bedroom she looked anxiously 
at the shabby black evening frock, with its 
crushed artificial rose at the waist; and it 
caused her to be seized with a_ reckless- 
ness out of all reason. There were still 
several pounds left of her hoardings, sewn 
into a little bag round her neck, to be saved 
against the time when she left Heaven; and 
there was still half an hour before the shops 
closed. “It$ madness,” protested Miss 
Pennyquick. “Don't be a fool,” cried Mrs. 
Thompson. “What does it matter—what 
does anything matter—after to-day? ” 

She was repaid those poor little hoardings 
when she saw the look in his eyes, and 
really her glass had told her that she looked 
rather nice. In her well-cut evening dress 
—‘“Paris model, modom ”—a red rose, a real 
red rose, at her breast, and this new light 
plain little Miss Pennyquick 
quite a_ different 


in her eyes, 
was transformed into 
woman. 4 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he said in greet 
ing. “We won't dine here, we'll go to a 
more exclusive place.” And, “You are 
looking charming,” he whispered. 

Oh, twice repaid, those poor little hoard- 
ings ! 

And they had the jolliest dinner together. 
Somchow, to Miss Pennyquick’s secret relief, 
Mrs. Thompson seemed to fade into the 
background, and for a while Miss Penny- 
quick came to life, not Mrs. Pinkerton- 
Jones's Miss Pennyquick or the agencies’, 
and the bureaux’, and the ladies’ leagues’ 
Miss Pennyquick, but the real Miss Penny- 
quick who had been laid by—tightly packed 
awav and almost forgotten—for ten long 
years; Miss Pennyquick, who had the laugh 
of a girl, and quick sympathies, and a kindly 
wisdom. 

And how they understood each other 
And what a lot they had in common! And 
how--oh, how joyously long they must have 
exchanged confidences, for they missed part 
of the first act! 

\ queer sensation came to Miss Penny 
quick, as the band struck up the National 
Anthem, difficult to describe. 


' 


Something 
within her seemed to become disembodied, 


and looking down saw Mrs. Thompson sail. 
ing smilingly out of the stalls on the arm 
of her escort and Miss Pennyquick left 
crouching there in her seat, her face in her 
hands, while one by one the lights in the 
theatre flickered out; and again, in the taxi 
that was taking them back to the hotel, Miss 
Pennyquick hunched up on the seat in fron: 
of the other two, listening, and with such ; 
But the sen- 
sation went as they drew up at the hotel, 
It would probably come back, but she didni 
intend it to stay at that moment. 

At the foot of the stairs that led up to he: 
landing he bowed over her hand. “You 
have given me, 
day.” 

“T’ve immensely.” Quite 
casually she said It, as one used to bestow- 
ing favours of this kind. Remarkable Mrs, 
Thompson! While all the time Miss Penny- 
quick’s heart was crying, “Will he? Will 
he?” But he showed no sign. And sot 
delay the parting Miss Pennyquick played 
the card she had kept up her sleeve all day 


funny expression on her face. 


* he said, “a most delightful 


enjoyed it 


To morrow she would be gone, 

“IT am not... Mrs. Thompson.’ 

“T know.” The private joke behind his 
eyes came into full play. 
ring, and besides, I had looked you up in 
the hotel registe1 

“Then why- 

“Dear little woman, vou looked so lonely, 


“You wear no 


and I wanted to give vou a good tme for 
once; that was all.” And then he did. 
ever so softly... just a touch of lips... 
but on her hand. 

Miss Pennyquick made a funny sound ir 
her throat. “It has been Heaven 

He studied the 
gravely, conscious of her womanly charn 


pathetic little figure 
and simpli ily. The suddenly deserted 
his eyes, and they were full of a new tender 
ness, 

He said, “And what will it be now;” 


“Purgatory.” And for the first time } 


ne 


heard a note of bitterness in her voice. 
His clasp tightened over the hand 
still held 


with me?” 


he 


“Then why not stay in Heaven 
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What Makes a By 


Dr. Alice 


Child Naughty ? Hutchison 


HAVE quite frequently put this ques- of discipline, and so the rules of politeness, 


tion to myself, and have arrived at a valid for adults, are in his case invalid.’ 
most satisfactory answel by first E 
analysing the causes which provoke naughti An Attitude that Provokes 
ness in adults: for we are sometimes very Naughtiness 
naughty indeed, though we prefer to reserve Were this merely a question of personal 
the word for children Our conduct on opinion its only significance would be that 
such occasions is explained by the fact that of hurting a child’s feelings—to me a very 


the large majority of us fail to grow up — grave matter— but when we, from repeated 
and so fail to exercise a guiding hand experience, recognize it to be one of the 


upon our instincts. We recognize this by ommonest causes of naughtiness, then 
designating such conduct “childish,” and in indeed does it become an affair of practical 
this common acceptance of our kinship with — present-day politics of the nursery (nd 
children do | find justification for under- the intimate connexion between rudeness 
standing naughtiness in a child by studying and naughtiness is, after all, easily under- 
its counterpart in an adult standable if we ask ourselves why we do 

Let me unfold the subject by taking up a not gladly suffer lack of politeness. Is it 
few of these causes and studying their in- not because our beloved Ego its on = such 
fluence upon the child through a very occasions trailed in the dust, instead of 


4 
intimate identification of my- being treated with the pro- 
self with his mental processes found respect which we regard 
and his emotions. as its due? Even so with the 


child. He cannot analyse his 


Resentful of Adult 


feelings, he knows nothing of 
Rudeness 


the beloved Ego and cares less, 
The average child is very but he is conscious that when 
resentful towards any display he is addressed politely, he 
finds himself doing the thing 
that is asked of him and that 
when a command is_ hurled 
rudely at him he sometimes 
feels more like kicking the per- 
son in question than obeying. 


of rudeness from adults : some 
children are even keenly sen 
sitive in the matter. Remem 
bering our own readiness to 
flare up and give the retort 
appropriate to the occasion, 
one would expect a predispo Some children, however, be- 


sition to enter into the child's come so inured to roughness of 


feelings and consequently to speech that as a general rule 


respect them. they merely shrug their shoul- 
Unfortunately the reverse is ders and sav: “It’s only his 
the case with a very large A child is sometimes Way: he doesn’t mean any- 
number of people, even with naughty because there is thing.” If, however, they are 
some who recognize the neces a turmoil in his soul off colour for any reason, it 
sity for bridling one's toneur may act as the last straw and 
Where an equal in age is concerned. provoke an outburst of naughtiness which 
But the child is regarded as one undet is perplexing to all concerned, 
authority, to whom commands may be given The sensibility of children to rudeness 
in aS peremptory a tone as the occasion is on a par with their magnetic reaction to 
Prompts and without suffering any pricks various types of character, Some feople 
of regret or remorse. The line of reasoning cause their emotional needle to swing 
seems to be: ‘This child has been given violently in the opposite direction while it 
me so that I may teach him the meaning inclines magically towards others: and in 
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truth we cannot always explain the in- 
fluences at work. Though we are unable 
to explain them, we recognize this trait as 
a very fruitful source of naughtiness in the 
child and one which should strike a chord 
of sympathy in al! of us who find ourselves 
swayed against our will by strong instinc- 


tive dislikes, which only social codes and 
ideas instilled in youth enable us to dis- 
semble. 


They are bewildered by well-meaning lectures 
from relatives 


The Nurse who Rouses Revolt 

How great must, then, be our fellow- 
feeling for the child placed under the 
authority of a nurse who rouses in him by 
her mere presence every instinct of revolt. 
Small wonder indeed is it that she finds 
occasion to report him frequently as ‘‘a 
very naughty and disobedient little boy’’! 

Easy is the path of such a child compared 
with that other who finds himself in discord 
with the character of his parent or parents. 
Here is tragedy in truth, a tragedy which 
is somehow intensified by the fact that 3 
sometimes arises through a clashing of diffi. 
cult traits which parent and child possess 
in common. That it should occasion fre- 
quent unhappiness and the constant measure- 
ment of one will against another is only too 
easily understandable to the onlooker—but 
not, alas! to the combatants. 

We are familiar also with antagonism 
between certain members of a family and 
recognize it as a fruitful source of trouble 
in the nursery, Only with advancing years, 
a less egoistic outlook and a clearer vision 
do these sometimes draw together and even 
cement a friendship. 

That I should select the spoiled child a- 
being synonymous with the habitually 
naughty child will, | am sure, bea sur- 


prise to some of my readers. 
my experience, and the psychological ¢y. 
planation is not far to se 


The Spoiled Child 


The spoiled child is one who, from his 


ek. 


very cradle, finds himself in the 


of being in command. 
“Go thither,” and he 


* Come hither,’’ and he 
exaggeration to say that his pare 


| oO one 
to 


comes. 


goes; 


in this fact lies the crux of the 


For if in the course of our daily life anothe 
accords to us unstinted and fulsome adula- 
tion and performs eve 


n menial 


Yet 


such 


pos 


anotie 


It 


sery] 


demanding no return, it produces in 


only a desire to domineer but also a 


of satiety and sometimes even o 


For in order to ensure 


a 


development of character we 


time to time the clash of opposition and th 
stimulus of a service rendered for 


received. 


Can we wonder if the child, on first hea 


ing commands issued 


hitherto succeeded in gratifying every wish, 


to Aim, 


has the impression that the 


tumbling about his ears ? 


if he attempts to defend 


Can 
the 


mntempt 


need 


a 


who 


we 


-ition 


he has hitherto regarded as unassatl: 


hot words of protest and by a 


humiliating display of bad temper: 


His life is further complicated by 
His parer 
in 


inevitable sequence ot e 


(ignoring their own culpability 


matter) feel compelled 


obedience on certain occ: 
of achieving surer_ rest 


vents. 


to stand 


its, the 


peremptory tone and even have 
punishment, for by a strange 
spoiled child in the end receives 


slaps than the child 
earliest days willingly 
authority. 


} 


vho has 


recourse 


I 


Ol 


ado} 


fal 


The Policy of Give and Take 


ha child 


Yet if we remove suc 
pernicious surroundings 
in the healthy democras 


nursery, it is obvious from his altered be 
ing, improved sleep and happy express 


that he has (unconsciously) 


an 1 s¢ 


Volta 


lent and telling demonstration of 
that only by bending our wills 


in one form or another 


policy ot give and take 


the fullest measure of 
mind. 
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| WHAT MAKES A CHILD NAUGHTY ? 


Still another important cause of naughti- 
in the child remains to be discussed, 


chich, once again, has its counterpart in 
own hives 
\ child is sometimes naughty for no othe: 


veason than because there is a turmoil in 
iis soul, Certain events have transpired 
which he fails to understand but which, 
childlike, he none, He 
broods over them, possibly with a sense 
f injustice in his soul, till the pent-up 
emotion overflows in the form of naughti- 
ness, His conduct draws upon him reproof 
which 


discusses with 


and perhaps punishment, merely 
serve to increase the turmoil and so lead to 

| a further overflow. 

This type of naughtiness is apt to con- 

make an 


attempt to gain the child’s confidence, see 


tinue indefinitely unless we 


the course of events from his point of view 


and correct his distorted vision, for we fre- 
quently find that misunderstanding has 


lictated his conduct. 


The Fault is Often Our Own 
In a sense which I have not yet touched 
upon, we are sometimes directly responsible 
refer to the 
iccustomed 
constantly 


for a child’s naughtiness. I 
tact child 
himself 


that if a becomes 
called 


“naughty” there is a real danger that he 


to hearing 
may accept the quality as a temperamental 
peculiarity and abandon all 


improvement, 


effort towards 


We can only escape from such an im- 
se by renouncing the use of the 
and by 
of praise for 


word 
according a_ full 
slight efforts 

ards the goal of good behaviour. 
At other who fail to 
satisfy their natural desire for the limelight 
ina legitimate way, or who feel themselves 


measure 


ton 


even 


times children 


8000000000000¢ 00000; \ 


overlooked, will deliberately make use of 
our universal human predisposition to err in 
order to bring themselves to the front. 


Other Causes 


Lack of sleep and discomfort through 
irregular feeding cannot be overlooked as 
causes which provoke naughtiness, and still 
less so those changing moods which are 
dependent on the weather and on a number 
of hardly definable causes. 

Have [ painted innocent and 
laid too small a share of blame at the door 
of this altogether lovable and profoundly 
interesting personality? | 


him too 


think not when 


| 


Some parents frequently make of themselves 
doormats 


[I ponder on his utter helplessness in our 
hands and on the difficult task which faces 
him of adjustment to authority and of 
adjustment to life under an horizon of such 
limited extent. 
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WHAT MAKES A CHILD HAPPY? 


Without in any way indulging a boy or girl, one way to make a child happy 
is to make him or her a reader of LITTLE FOLKS. 


With the May Number there starts a new volume of this ever-popular 


Monthly for Boys and Girls. 


New Serials, New Features, New Competitions. 


Order LITTLE FOLKS for your young people. 
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by Mary Wiltshire 


the side, 


LD Cleels had just taken his pay for 

the last week’s work he would do in 

Bayntun Woods. 
he had worked there, and now he was to 
make room for a younger man; and though 
the successor was his own underling, whom 
he had taught and trained, so that, at all 
events, he would not have to contemplate 
the spectacle of a stranger “messin’ up the 
he did not take kindly to his re- 


Fifty-eight years 


woods, ” 
tirement. 


Seventy, in his eyes, was not a retiring 


age, and he considered himself good for 
another five or six years, anyway, if not 
longer. However, retired he was to. be. 
The cottage at the head of Barrow Dell, 


the apex of the huge triangle of the Bayn 
tun Woods, had already been handed ovet 
to Harding, the underling; and he, his old 
missus, and his small furnishings were in 
stalled in the lodge on the Salisbury Road, 
the main entrance to Bayntun Park. 

His mind was running on back years to 
night as he made his bent way home; and 
he kept up a running commentary on Bayn- 
tun, and all that appertained to it, for the 
benefit of Mr. Farrow, the estate agent, who 
accompanied him. Charles Farrow was a 
middle-aged man, and his connexion with 
the Bayntun estate was a long one; but his 
twenty years seemed a small thing to set 
fifty-cight. He 


deal, as, for 


beside the other's could 


remember good example, 
when 


down over. to 


year laid 
and the 
autumn when “his lardship had the Little 


Avenue arl planted wi’ Douglas pine, ‘stead 


larch plantation were 


Longmeadow 


o the old odd-come sharts 0 
there afore.’ 
down the 


wer 
But when old Cleels got back 
Vears to brook wer 
widened an’ Bay Bottom wer’ drained,” the 
agent could no longet him. He re 
membered no When Bay Bottom 
state than its present one—rich 
pasture, which in the hottest summer never 
with the 


trees as 
“when the 


follow 
time Was 
in othe: 


baked or hard, brook tun 


ning at and an osier bed in one 
corner, 

The thin old voice beside him took up the 
tale again: 

“A purty spot ‘t 
wer just a sheet 


were in th’ old days: 't 
Y purple when the willow- 
‘erb wer’ in vlower, an’ genelmen use’ ter 


come from arl over, ‘cos ther’ was ma'sh 


birds and vlowers ther’, ‘em said, as weredn’ 
But, 


found scarce nowheres else. course, 


that wer’ afore vour time, zur; ‘t wer’ when 
ther was Bavyntuns of Bayntun afore this 
new lot come.” 


Charles Farrow laughed noiselessly. The 


second generation of the “new lot” was 


ruling at Bayntun now, and a _ third was 


growing up; though certainly compared with 


the eight centuries of Bayntuns, they wer 


even now a “new lot.” 


“Fartyv-dree vear agone. | mind it plain, 


when the b’v wer drownded. Started in to 


vet birds’ cegs, he did, and went too far ir 


the mud: and Madam Bayntun, she did hear 


un a-screamin’, and a went in arter ‘un, and 


got caught, too, an’ died there wi ‘un. An 


~quire, he said as how the place had cost 


‘un and child, and the child 


shouldn’ go ther’ into danger no more; an 


he had it arl cleared awav same as ‘tis now 
an’ when ‘twer’ done he just took an’ died, 
an’ Bayntun wet’ sold “Twere just where 
the stream be widest as they foun’ the tu 
bodies, and squire he had it done like that, 
yas none shouldn't never walk over the 
pot agen 
Pheyv walked on towards the lodge The 


agent did not generally take pay-nights in 


person, but this was something of an occa 
week that fifty eight 
col ipleted, There had 


been a presentation of an arm-chair from the 


Ion; it is Not every 


veal of service are 


other e1 


had Colne 


plovees; his lordship of the “new 
down to the oftice and made 
h: the 


Old Cleels had thanked them al 


lot 


a small spee agent had made another 


! 
speech, 


somewhat inarticulately, a trifle overcome; 
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had thought as he could still do a day's 
work wi’ any man; had been told that he 
had done so many that he had earned a 
rest, and the lodge garden was quite enough 
Then the 
hair had been sent on ahead in a cart, and 


for a man ot his years to tac kle. 


arrow walked down to the lodge with its 
new occupant to see that the chair was 
duly installed and the lodge as it should be. 

It was a pretty lodge, with a carpet- 
patch of 


copse hiding a kitchen garden in the rear; 


bedded garden in tront, and a 
the great elms of the avenue making a won 
Cleels 
acknowledged reluctantly that ‘twas a tidy 
Cleels announced that 
‘twas a better kitchen than the Barrow Dell 
me, and the stove did draw better; and she 


derful perspective in the distance. 


} 


lace. Mrs. 


was bound to say she did enjoy seeing the 
bit o’ passing on the road. “It made it 
more cheerful like,” she added, as a trac 
tion-engine drawing three timber-carriages 
ame by with a rattling and clanking that 
filled the air with clamour. 

Farrow looked down at her indulgently. 
She was a little rosy dumpling of a woman, 
who prided herself on being as sprack as 
her own dartars, though she were seventy 
and a bit. “T be a pit older'n Jacob, Mr. 
when the question 
of retirement had been first moc ted: and he 


had replied truthfully that she looked years 


Farrow,” she had said, 


vounger, for Jacob was bent and gnarled, 
and twisted like an old thorn-tree. 

The agent went out to look at some roof 
repairs that had lately been finished, then 
ame back to take his leave, 
ever, to drink a cup of Mrs 


staying, how 
Cleels’s tea, 
and to discuss Harding’s tenure of the woods 
with old Jacob. The old man was a past 
master of woodcraft Totally ignorant as 
knowledge is reckoned in these enlightened 
times—he could sign his own name, but very 
little more—on his own 


subject he was 
an authority without ¢ qua 


thr 


imber expert of some 


Farrow, himself 
standing, admitted 
frankly that Clee!s had taught him) more 
about the life ol trees than he evel thought 
lere Was to know, 

“Think vou'll do here all right? 


y as he Tose to go for the second time 


“Got your pensions thre igh vet 

“Oh yes, sir, thank you, sir. Her lady 
ship come down vesterday, and she be goin 
to give I some cretonne to covel my old 
Nair; and with this fine new one as Jacob 
nave got, an’ our own thin 
thank vou, sir, And it be 
lean now,” 


, well do fine, 
arl straight and 
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“Tt certainly looks very different from 
what it did,” Farrow answered, standing in 
the doorway. “Old Mrs. Braden had really 
got past it, poor old soul.” 

“Mrs. 


a darter of hers had not; and 


Braden had, sir, but that hussy of 
"twas a fail 
disgrace the way this place were left, an’ 
so | told her ladyship. I don’t know what 
girls is comin’ to, 


girls In my young days we'd 
have been fair shamed to have a kitchen 
in that muck, let 


she never cared 


alone leave it like it; but 
‘or naught but dressin’ up 
in her grand frocks. Dinked out all in 
white, if you please, when she brougl 


the keys, and powder smeared on her face 
till she looked for all the world ¢s if she’d 
tumbled in a flour bin. A hussy she is, Mr. 
Farrow, an’ I’m downright 
poor fool she’s married.”’ 


sorry for tne 


Farrow interposed with a second query 
to the pensions; he had heard Mrs. Cleels 
m the subject of the “modern girl” before 


and he wanted to get home to his dinner, 
Cleels answered from the depths of the new 
chair, “We be 
week come Saturday, zur. 
finish 


goin’ to dra-a the first lot 


fillin’ o*? the papers in, like you 


showed ‘er, an’ she tuk ‘un down io the 
"Size Office, same as you zed, zu Us 
thought as how ‘t were better for she to go, 


‘cos ‘er be a better scholard nor me; an’ sh¢ 
told the ’Size gene!man as how his lardship 
were ‘lowin’ I five shillin’ a week, an’ we 


was to live at the lodge; an’ he 


we'd got aught else comin’ in, an’ ‘er zed 
as how we hadn't, an’ ‘ee zed as ‘“t were 
arl right, an’ she mun go for the penshons 


on the twenty-seventh, an’ 


come Saturday; an’ I’m sure we'm both 
very much obliged, zur. 

Farrow went back to the office, mounted 
his bicvele and rode home, his mind run 
ning on the old couple meanwhile. He had 

knack of svmpathyv and insight that ha 


enabled him to enter into the 


and rural 
evel do. 


av litura 


mind better than most townsmen 


\ doan’t zim laike a genelman 


elderly keeper had once said of him; “do 


zim more laike us. 


} 


Chere was to him something of pathos in 


the pair. So many years of hard work, and 


at the end of it such entire content with 
ss. a week and the old age pension; so 


} 


shrewd a brain in anything which either 


understood; such heipless ignorance of all 
ec. He 


} 
recalled the day when the old woman came 


which lav outside that limited ran 


o ask him if he would help them about the 
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“penshun.”’ He could see now the tiny up- 
right little figure in well-brushed best coat 
of a fashion many years gone; the black 
straw hat with an ironed ribbon and three 
inches of rusty ostrich feather; the mended 
cotton gloves. He recalled also the diffi- 
culty of making her understand even the 
comparative simplicity of an old age 
pension form; the laborious slowness of the 
writing --— 

Well, they belonged to a generation that 
was rapidly passing away; there was only 
one other workman of the type of old Cleels 
left on the estate now. It was a fine type 
to which they belonged, honest, thrifty, 
almost incredibly hardworking, proud of 
their long -ervice, and with a loyal friendli- 
ness to their employers that had in it 
nothing of time-serving or toadyism. They 
were if those more blessed with this 
world’s goods than themselves gave to them 
help out of their greater abundance they 
accepted it with thanks, frankly admitting 
that it was a help, taking it for granted that 
the small moneyless presents of rare wild 
flowers, herbs, or other produce of woods 
or garden which they themselves made to 
their richer neighbours from time to time 
were equally welcome, and were accepted in 
the spirit in which they were given. 

The new generation had its good point 
too. Charles Farrow was not of those who 


poor ; 


always decry the modern; he recognized its 
quickness, its adaptability, its enterprise ; 
but he recognized also that friendship such 
as there was between himself and the Cleels, 
between his lordship of the “new lot” and 
the older workpeople, was no 
possible, except in isolated cases. 


longer 
It might 


come again, probably would, when this 
transition period was over; but for the 
present it was passing with the passing 


generation. 


was 


The only thing one could do 
to make the most of what was left of 
it. At all events the Cleels seemed com 
fortably settled, and he turned his thoughts 
to other matters 

He saw the old couple at intervals during 
the ensuing year. The lodge garden was a 
Cleels carried off a prize 
for roses at two local flower shows, as well 


picture always. 


as several for the vegetables he raised in 
the plot of kitchen garden behind the lodge, 
and considered himself slightly aggrieved 
that he was not awarded more. Mrs, Cleels 


bought herself a new hat at the “rum- 
midge” sale, and transferred the rusty 


feather from the old best hat to the new one. 
A feather is the hall-mark of best clothes: 
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ribbon alone is 
stricken. 
So things went on 
coming of the new Excise 
Charles 
at once. 


everyday, or poverty 
with t] em 
Othcer 
foul of 


intil the 
Farrow fel] 

His predecessor 
courteous-mannered, 


him almost 
had been a 
pleasant individual. 
with a love of archeology and a kn Wledox 
of gardening; a man who, when he cam 
up against ways and customs which y 
strange to his upbringing, 
asked and accepted explanations, 


ere 
north-country 
recelvin 
the consideration and fair dealing which } 
scrupulously accorded. 

The new man was a do-as-vou'll-be-done 
Jack-in-office, a born official, to whom ever 
minutest rule of every 
was as the Jaw of the Lord to the Psalmis 
of old, “more precious 


Government forn 


than silver, ve 


than gold from a refiner’s fire”: and h 
would have held the breakine of eve 
commandment in the Decalogue a veni 
sin beside the smallest in‘rineement of 


rule to be found on a torm 
“He's real vernment 
official,” 1 of him after thei 


rst encounter; “it’s a tvne distinct and 


ne G 


Farrow sa 
apart from 
Nearest approach is a parish visitor. And 
if he thinks 
system of acc 


any other race in the world 


I’m voing to alter my who 
ounts and upset every larne 
thing because it 
fool form or othe m he can 
mistake, and the 

“Perhaps if he 


as you unaderstor 


his 
yoner the quicker.” 
1ad promotion 


said Mrs 


Farrow soothingly, “he is 
to being chief of a district vet, and he w 
improve.” 

“He'd better, 


wrathfully. 


rrowled her 
Farrow had had an arrang 


various excise officers who had ruled in 


Downborough during his tenure at 
whereby nearly the whole of the excise busi 


ness arising from the Bayntun estate was 


dealt with and settled at one fel! swoop 
about the end of November, before the 
estate accounts were balanced at Christmas 
It was not strictly in accordance with rules, 
and meant a slight juggling with dates in 
one or two instances, but it hurt nobody, 
and saved the two men concerned a con 
siderable amount of time and _ troub! 
Farrow had gone to the new man about 


middle of the 
old arrangement could continue,’ 


the month to “presume the 
and was 
Certainly 


onnected with th 


met with a point-blank refusal 
not. All excise business 


1 
| 
n 
t with the 


Rayntun estate would be dealt with in the 
ourse of the year, as it fell due; neithe: 
earlier nor later. 

Farrow urged that he had found the ar 
rangement in existence when he first came 
into the district twenty-one years ago, and it 
had never been objected to, either then o1 
In It would be objected to 
now. Because had mismian- 
aged for twenty years and more was no 


-ince. vain. 


matters been 


eood reason Whyythe practice should con 


tinue. He dis- 
liked casting 
aspersions on 
absent indi 
viduals, but he 
thought he had 
etter take this 
opportunity ot 
nentioning that 


considered his 
prede essor 
have been grossly 
and 
in 


ax ineth- 
tact, 
his opinion, if he 
h 


ithout 


in 


t 


if sO 


say 
Ww offence, 
he whole district 
was far too much 
nder the control 
the 
Othce. 

state of 

totally at 
ance with a demo 
ratic 


Bayntun 


It 


of 
Was a 
affairs 


Vari 
Farrow, sir, | ‘on't!* 
conception 

his 


department was concerned, it was a state ot 


of local administration, and so far as 
affairs which would have to come to an end. 
Whereupon Farrow had terminated the 
interview decisively, and being like the cen 
turion of old, a accustomed to 
and he and and he 
cometh,” went home as amiable as a wasp 


ina disturbed nest. 


man 


Go, goeth; come, 


Followed a series of small encountet 

HLM. Customs and Excise, Dow nborough, 
Wished to inform the Bayntun Estate Othice 
unless the mattet 


Was one dealt with by 
Mr. C. R. Farrow personally—that certain 
of the licences for sporting dogs held by 
them were not quite in order; would they 


kindly supply further herein specified de 
tails? Bayntun Estate Office furnished here 
with details of dogs; if the Chief Officer of 
Excise wished for further information, would 
he kindly make 


a personal visit of in 


spection ? 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW 


I ‘on't live to go to jail, Mr. 
“—p. 662 


OO 


Office of Customs and Excise, Down- 
borough, would draw the attention of the 
Bayntun Fstate to the fact that Form Br48o, 
supplied to them on the 17th inst., required 
answering in duplicate, and only one copy 


Orawn ly 
H. Coiler 


had so far been received. Jayntun Estate 


H.M. Chiet Ofthce 
of Excise, Downborough, that as only one 


O)ttice begged to inform 


copy of Form Bi489 had been sent to them, 


they had presumed no duplicate was re- 
quired, 

Bayntun Estate Office requested H.M. 
Ottice of Customs and Excise tor informa- 
tion ve entertainment tax stamps, for the 
Spring Bulb Show at Bayntun, Down- 


borough Excise Office supplied the informa 


tion at length and wordily, together with 


several Estate Office 
eretted its lack of comprehension, but failed 


forms. Bavntun re- 
to understand the application of Form No. 
thousand and two, or thereabouts— 


whereupon more ex- 


forty 
io the present instance ; 
planations and more forms. 

And so forth and so on till June was well 
advanced; and at the end of June the Ex- 
cise Officer met his Waterloo. 

There Downborough a “Penny 


Was in 


| 
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Savings Bank,” started by a woman of un- 
derstanding charity, and continued by be- 
quest under her will, in the days when the 
minimum of 1s. required by the Post Office 
Savings Bank was an insuperable obstacle 
io the starting of an account therein by 
many a hard-worked labourer. The Down 
borough Penny Bank took sums of one penny 
upwards; if an account swelled to the grand 
total of £1 that pound was transterred to the 
Post Office Savings Bank and the penny 
account started afresh. The bequest pro- 
vided for a small interest, working expenses, 
and the salary of a paid secretary. The rest 
of the management was voluntary, some 
thing after the rate of a Parish Provident 
Club, as under the terms ot the will the 
“bank's” affairs were controlled by a com- 
mittee nominated from among the ministers 
of religion of the town and from its council. 
The bank was open two nights a week from 
6 p.m, to 9 p.m., and various of the Down- 
borough townsmen undertook, at the request 
of the committee, to sit in turn at the re- 
ceipt of custom and take the deposits. The 
new Excise Officer was thus requested, and 
as he considered it the correct thing to take 
an interest in the local institutions of what- 
ever district he found himself in, he under- 
took the duty for the second Monday in 
June. 

The following Saturday Farrow, who was 
away, received a letter 


“HONOURED SIR,—As the Young Genthe 
man sed as you was coming back Monday, 
I make bold to. ask if we med come to the 
othe to see you Tuesday. Sir we are in 
dredful trouble and have alwis tried to live 
onest, and this summons is terrible ard. Mr. 
Farrow, Sir, if you would show us any way 
we would be more than grateful. Hoping 
this finds you well as it leaves us at present. 


Yours respecfully, SARAH CLEELs.” 


Farrow knew the rustic mind well, but 
this was beyond his power to unravel. How 
ever, it was right that he was returning 
Monday; and Tuesday morning, when he 
arrived at the ottice, he found the old couple 
awaiting him, but sadly changed from the 
lavs of the best coat and the feather. 

Mrs. Cleels’s face was flushed and swollen 


with crying; Cleels looked apathetic, sod 
fen with misery 

‘If we could speak to you quiet, sir, 
Mrs. Cleels faltered, hanging back on the 
threshold of the clerk's oftice with such 
visible shrinking that Farrow led the way 


into his private room. 


“Now,” he said, “what is it?” 


Mrs. Cleels dissolve 


1 in 


tears again 

dabbed at her eves vigorously, then started 
her recital in a shaky, wavering voice, 

“"Tis about the penshon, is the m 

‘Size Geneitman (name fits him, Farroy 


ought) up to Downborough, an’ he’ve been 


over an’ told us as ho 


penshon under false pretences; and 


st 
tl 


1ould) be  summonsed 


1ere be paper—a 


an * she choked hop 


u 


n 
fi 


Ww we 


> 
papel 


elesslh 


did get th 


now—noy 


Coon an 


Jae too 


n to goo atore 


p the tale: 

us hev yotte 
lagistrates week coo! 
nished tonelessly. “| did th 


saved a bit money 


‘t 
] 


agen 


were theirn; but seemingly 


‘on’t live to go to jail 


Mr. 


“That's how he've talked 


paper come, Mr. Farrow, si 


old woman now—"an’ | don 
to do, and we didnt never 1 
sir, indeed we never, and | 
the genelman, but a dnt 
said ‘twere fraud what wed 
“The ‘Size genelman \ 
nevel axed ‘bout no money p 
from Cleels: “he did ax the 1 


les 


aught comin’ in ‘sides 


lowin’ us for doin’ the 


as we hadn't, an’ that 


hat 


weredn't nothin’ ‘t al 
by.” 

Farrow stopped the old lady 
in again. “You must tell n 
pened out straight from the |} 
said. “Do you mean that the 


savs you have no 


Pension ? Because th. 


her eves again, and 


along o’ the Savings Ba 
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“We'd saved up once 
Watchman, and we unn 
were to be five shillin’ 


were sixty-five, and but 


onus if we did dt I 


wages Wasnt so good 
Was growin’ up an 
‘twere a job sometimes 
every week for the man 
it, an’ thought we w: 
Watchman went broke 

“Mr. Farrow ‘oodn't 


Jacob; “"twere in Mi 


Farrow had, however, 


Mrs. Cleels took a deep bre 


ink if a bod 


their 


aint. But 


ever sin 
t know 


tried t 


listen, anc 


as belore, 
aWa\ 

hore ) 
an 

til There 

ruil rie 
as she s 
! | 
evinning, 
Excise O 


ath, dal 
resumed 
and paid in 
erstood as how 
week Tle | 
il on tor ¢ 
an’ the child 
ntin’ thin 
it 
> take but we 
sate in’ then 
You 


mind, 


mind that,” trot 


a 
‘ 
| 
| | 
| \ he 
arrow, sir, | 
the 
What 
| no harm, 
cll 
lods 
the Old Age 
nonsense; \ 
ha t 
ne\ 
th 
it 
heard) it spoken 


as it was a just-passed happening when he 
came; the Watchman was a local Friendly 
Society which, by means of a rogue of a 
secretary, had made away with the savings 
of most of the poorer portion of the com 
munity thereabouts. 

“All as we'd put by went, same as others ; 
and we thought as how, supposin’ we was to 
die then, there'd be nought for us but to be 
buried by the parison, same as pool old Mr. 


Mercer, as 
1 die the 
1d aie just then, an 


was woodman betore Jacob; he 


d iad to have a parish 


funeral, ‘cos his money were all gone in 
the Watchman, Oh, sir, if me and Jacob 
had a-had to be the ame” the old voice 


se tO a Wall ered and broke. 


again, quay 


Farrow understood, There are two things 
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comes up te the lodge and asks me a lot 
more: an’ I told him, sir, same as I've told 
vou, all about the Watchman, an’ how we 


was puttin’ the money by for burial money 


and had got near enough now; and. then 
he turns round an’ says as how I'd sworn 
false about the penshun to say as wed no 
money an’ we'd got this in the Savings 
Bank; and I told him as the other ‘Size 
genelman never asked that, on’y if we’ 
anything comin’ in, and that this wasn't 


spending-money like, on’y for the burying; 
an’ he says”—indignation warming her and 
ousting the tears—‘“as | 
se worse by a legal—legal 
T think 
he 


should only make 


my ca squibble, 


a called it, and by imperence, an’ 
\n’ 


should take action, he said. then 


of which the old type of peasant—the real on Friday comes this summons, and oh, Mr. 
“folk” —stand in deep-rooted and ineradi Farrow, sir, what be we to do?” 
able terror—the “House” and the parish Farrow inwardly cursed his folly in not 
funeral. thinking of money put by when he signed 
He had often speculated over the feeling, the pension papers; he cursed’ also, much 
wondering whether it was a survival of days more vigorously, the mind and_ outlook 
when the occupier of the smallest “parcel” which couid attribute intentional dishonesty 
of land held strict rights against his over to this transparent old Darby and Joan. 
lord, to which he clung with a fierce and The worst of it was he did not see what he 
stubborn independence that outwore all could do, though assuredly he wa ing 
oppression of force and wealth; days when to try to do something. Legally, he s 
the landless man wa Iso the) nameless posed the “’Size genelman” had right on | 
man; of n hts; the chattel of his lord; side; money in the Post Office Savings Bank 


whose value was 


yong 1 his strength, and he ascertained that some had been trans 
who might die in a ditch and lie there where ferred there from the local institution 
he had ed fe | invone = cared. hould have been mentioned, though it was 
Whateve1 cause, there the feeling was, an obligation more usually honoured in the 
as great sha 5 j n and more to be breach than in the observance. \nd he had 
dread because prison could be avoided: — little hope of making the present Inland 
but the“ House" and the parish burial would — Revenue representative in Downhorough 1] 
come sometimes, despite all efforts « lieve that the omission in this case was not 
despairing thrift to ward them off. of fraudulent intent; the man would judge 
Some h tl hts passed through Fa his own mother by a Government. forn 
row’s mind as h moked at the old pair in However, Farrow promised he would go 
front of him, while M) Cleels tried to re and see him. 
cover her narrative powers and Cleels apolo “And shall us hev to go to jail old 
ized for the missus takan’ on so. Jacob quavered. 
"We started) puttin’ again, sir, an’ “No, you certainly won't. I’m afraid it’s 
first of all we kep’ i ider the bed. Then too late to stop vour having to appear in 
we was aleared by tramps, an’ I says to court, but I’ll make things as easy as I can 
» as how T thought as ‘twould be all for you; and at the worst there'll only be a 
» take it into the Pennv. Bank at small tine, which T'll pay for vou. No, vou 
Downl ) h, co } dship twas the needn't protest, Mrs. (¢ leels: it’s larer ly 
ld lordship then—had minat to do wi fault, and you shan't be the losers. Chee 
that, an’ lots of othe enelmen as we did up and don’t worry.” 
know thre h the st ny an’ didn’t think He interviewed the Excise Officer that 
= th'd let our money be took So we did dav, with the expected result. The cas 
My an’ put | pit every week up till now; was certainly not going to be allowed to 
and when I went in last Monday ‘twas the drop; there were far too many frauds in 
ight = nelman, and he asked me a ( mnexion with applications for Old Ave 
; snout who I was and everything, and Pensions, and it was his dutv (“Pleasure 
What we'd paid in: and on Tuesday he too,” Farrow muttered under his breath) t 


| 
| 
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take instant legal action when any such 
fraud came under his notice. The majority 
of people were not nearly sufficiently care 
ful to ascertain the correctness of the forms 
which gave their names for references, 
though such inexcusable carelessness as this 
—if carelessness it was—was unusual even 
in the Bayntun Estate Office. Farrow re- 
plied that such suspicion and evil-minded 
ness was unusual even in the Downborough 
Office, and wished him “Good 
morning.” 

He spent a good portion of the next few 
days in privately interviewing magistrates 
and the magistrates’ clerk, interviews not 
reported in the local press. 

“Week coom Thursday” 

The four magistrates on the bench were al} 
personal friends ot Farrow’s; the clerk was 
well prepared and sympathetic. Cleels and 
his wife appeared, very neat as to person, 
but in mind pathetically | 


arrived. 


scared and 
Then came the “’Size genelman,’ dignified 
and judicial, as became a representative ot 
Government; indeed, an Ambassador and 
his suite hardly equalled him in importance. 
Farrow followed him, chuckling, for, as 
the result of the unreported interviews, he 
foresaw disaster and defeat for the emissary 
of Majesty; though far be it from anyone to 
doubt the impeccability of a magistrate. 
The case for the prosecution opened. The 
enormity of the fraud was dwelt upon at 
length, the “’Size genelman,” assuming for 
the time the mantle of the Attorney-General, 
vave his views and rustt 
evasions of the law in general, and of Cleels 
and his wife in’ particular. Poor Mrs. 
Cleels’s “squibble” became “an artful and 
cunning pleading, which 
probably would have imposed on an inex 
perienced man”; the Bayntun Estate Office 
Was criticized, with a certain pitying con 
tempt certainly, as from a loftv hei¢ht of 
superiority ; but, listening, it was easy to 
comprehend 


exper ience of 


ot spec ial 


objections ot enlightened 
democracy to large estates and their man 
agement, and to sympathize with the aspira 
tions of the Land Nationalization League; 
while the peroration, as to the necessity for 
scrupulous exactness and uprightness in 
dealing with money, should have 
drawn tears to the eyes of the Bench. 

Only it didn’t. 

The Bench sat stolid and unmoved, and 
awaited the evidence of Jacob and Mrs. 
Cleels; even appearing more interested in 
them than in the “’Size genelman. 

The two old souls appealed forlornly to 


public 
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Mr. Farrow, sir, at the first question after 
the formalities of name, residence, etc., 
were finished; and when they were told by 
the clerk, gently enough, that they must 
answer the questions themselves, they did 
their best to understand and reply, with, 
however, such little success that the Bench 
suggested it would be better to let them tel] 
their story—a country Magistrate's Court js 
not remarkable for formality—and then put 
any questions that might arise. 

acob indicated his Thee'd 
be-t let her tell,” he said. “I be old, and 
my ved bain't that clear, but I hadn't nary 
1 ha’ 
worked to Bayntun fer fifty-eight year, zur, 
but I hadn't never thought tend like this, 
Fifty-eight Fifty-eight year.” He 
subsided into the slow muttering of age. “It 


Misstis. 


thought o° doin’ nothing wrong, zur. 


Vear. 


be a long time, a longful, longful time.” 

Mrs. Cleels’ 
same as Farrow had heard a few days pre 
She did, however, upon 
one subject- the deceptiveness of the * "Size 


recital was more or less the 


viously. enlarge 
genelman.” 

“fle came as friendly like as Mr. Farrow 
hisself,” she said, with a palpably smarting 
sense of injury. “TL didn’t know who he was, 
‘cept he was the same genelman as was at 
and | 
heard ‘bout 
Jacob and the time as he'd worked at Bayn 


the Savings Bank on the Monday ; 


thought as how, mavbe, he'd 


tun, ‘cos his lordship did oftentimes bring 
folks down and tell ‘em ‘bout the fifty-eight 
vear, and they did seem interested like: an’ 
so 1 telled him all about we, and showed 
him the chair as they'd gived Jacob; an’ he 
asked how long we'd paid into the Bank, an’ 
1 teiled him that, an’ “bout the Watchman, 
an’ what we was savin’ the money for: an’ 
then he ups an’ says as we be practisin’ a 


fraud like, an’ he be Government an’ be 
goin’ to summons us; an’ when I tried t’ 
explain as it weren't: spendin’-money like, 
not same as what his lordship giv’ us, he 
said as | were a imperent woman.” 

movement of the 
Bench, and something which sounded like 
“Othcious fool” 


though ears may be 


There was slight 


issued from part of it; 
mistaken, and such 
sentiments do not belong to a 


h. 
“Why didn't you say vou had this money 


properly 


saved up when you applied for the pen- 
the clerk asked her. 

“JY didn’t know as I ought to, sir. You 
see, sir, Mr. Farrow, he telled us all about 
the penshun, an’ what the paper did mean, 
and he telled me to say as how his lord- 


ston 


prawn Oy 


H. Co ‘er 


Theed 


* Jacob indicated his missus. 


best let her tell, he said” 
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ship were givin’ us five shillin a week an’ 
we was to live in the lodge; and the ‘’Size 
genelman’ as was then, when I did go to 
him, he asked me if we'd got anything else 
comin’ in, an’ I said ‘No, only praps 
sometimes some o’ the folks might give .us 


a trifle fr openin’ the drive-gate, an’ he said * 


that were all right. He never asked if we’d 
anything put by, or a-course I'd a-telled 
him; but he never said that, only if there 
Were anything comin’ in.” 

“How much have you saved?” 

“T’'ve got the book, sir; 
it be thirty-seven 
lin’s, sir. 


you can see ‘un; 
pounds an’ 
rhirty-seven pounds—no, thirty 
six pounds, and some what they calls in- 
terest in the Post 
the Penny Bank.” 

“And how long has it taken you to save 


“"Twould be a twenty year, sir, an’ a bit; 


some shil 


Office, and the rest in 


‘t were nigh on twenty-two years ago as 
the Watchman went broke——” 

“Twenty-two year come August,” from old 
Jacob. 

“—-an't were after then as we started I 
did put in sixpence some weeks, and nine 
pence some. Jacob’s old mother had come 
to live wi’ us just about then, and Jacob he 
weren't gettin’ but fifteen shillin’ a week 
reg'lar, though sometimes there was extries, 
an’ we was a bit short by times. Then after 
she dies an’ Jacob were rose to eighteen I 
could put a bit more; then in the war he 
had a pound first go off, and then was rose 
with the farm-men, and we could save a 
good bit out o’ that.” 

Part of the Bench was again heard to re- 
mark that it couldn't see how this affected 
the question of an old age pension. Thirty- 
seven pounds, however well invested, could 
hardly bring in sufficient to be called an 
income, 

The clerk explained that the charge was 
not of obtaining the pension itself under 
false pretences, but of making a false state- 
ment relating thereto. 

The “’Size genelman,” in an audible 
aside, wondered how much longer the time 
of the Court was going to be wasted. 

The clerk turned to Mrs. Cleels again. 
“You are still saving a bit out of your 
pension 


“Yes, sir; we was wantine te cet it 


itp 

to forty pound. We reckoned that ‘ud be 

enough. Oh, sirs”—she eave way suddenly 

“be vou goin’ to send Jacob and me to 
prison?” 

The Bench assured Mrs. Cleels that it 
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was going to do nothing so drastic; but sh. 
must be quiet now and let them finish. 

Farrow gave evidence as to the honesty 
of defendants, apologized for his careless. 
ness in not ascertaining the fact of Savings 
when they asked him about the pension ; and 
the Bench retired. 

They returned almost immediately to pro- 
nounce judgment to the effect that. they 
could not help themselves in imposing 


a 


fine; the law was explicit on the subject 
[appearance of mistrustful doubt on the 


of the “"Size genelman 


face 
J, and as the matte 
untortunately, and they could not help say- 
ing unnecessarily, had been brought into 
Court [shocked and unpleasant surprise of 
the “’Size genelman” | they were bound to do 
as the law ordered: but a they were per- 
fectly convinced that Cleels and his wif 
had acted in 
would 


complete good 


faith, they 
make it as small as possible, five 
shillings and costs [complete collapse of the 
“Size genelman,” who had been standing up 
“And as I understand,” 
continued the Chairman of the Bench, drop 
ping his official capacity, “that Mr. Farrow 
has undertaken to pay e\ erything for you, 


to heat better |. 


youll both of you, [ hope, be none the worse 
for this rather unpleasant little h ppening.” 
“Oh, sil oh, Mr. Farrow 


vo home!” 


Jac ob, us Can 


Into the confusion of tearful thanks and 
grateful leave-takings there cut 
the voice ef the Chairman 


suddenly 
of the Bench, a 
mtortably gimlet 
with his 


retired solicitor, with unc: 


eves, who had been contabbing 
colleague: 

“Cne moment, Mr. Neville, if you please.’ 
Then, after the Cleelses andthe reporters and 
the one or two listeners had left the Court, 
the Chairman continued: “Lf wish to give 

You are, I 
with his living to 
! aking the 
Excise Office a laughing-stock as you did 


this morning, you run a } 


you a word of warning, sir. 


presume, a young man 


earn, and if you come as neat 


onsiderable risk 
of not being able to earn it ther You 
have to learn that there is such a thing 


as 


honest ignorance, and that tact and kindli 
ness are as useful in an Excise Office as in 
any other department We heard that 
ridiculous case to the end, and i posed that 
fine, simply because it Is not a good thing 
for the upholding of legal authority in the 
district to allow a opr inent Government 
othcial public lv to make a { of himself. 
\nd one thine more I. perfectly well 
aware that this litthe Penny Bank is not 

banking institution in the ordinary sens 


| 


of the term, and that the voluntary cashiers 
we bound by no rules of secrecy suc h as 


But 
{ chould have thought any man would have 


exist in a recognized joint stock bank. 


sufficient decency to recognize the implied 
from 
her 
You were guilty of a gross 

had wanted 
Othcer 


you should 
have applied to the committee. 


obligation and would have refrained 


questioning a depositor as to his on 
circumstances. 
breach of confidence. If you 
information as Excise 
You 
there simply as voluntary cashier, and it 
was no part of your business to find out 
how much Mrs. Cleels had in the Post Office 


3ank. 


were 


Savings That is all I have to say. 
You may go.” 
From the 
month later : 


Downhorough Gazette of a 


“ExcisE OFFICER LEAVING TOWN. 
“Mr. C. H. Neville, Chief Excise Officer 
of Downborough and District, is shortly to 


be transferred to Ashtonard, an important 
centre in the Derbyshire coalfield, a change 


THE 


TRUTH 


indeed from Downborough. The Ashtonard 
office is, we understand, a large one, with 
great possibilities of promotion. Mr. 
Neville goes there in the capacity of third 
otticer, 

From a conversation between his lord- 
ship and Charles Farrow on the day fol- 
lowing : 

think we managed that very neatly, 
Farrow. All the majesty of the law duly 
upheld, and nothing to indicate to anybody 
that the chap gets an Irishman’s rise of fifty 
pounds per annum off his salary, and will 
have to work under a martinet of a chief 
who'll slave-drive him like a Leegree, and 
have the nose off his face if he 
much as blink.” 

And it was not until some while later that 
Downborough remembered the fact, and 
smoled a smile thereat, that his Lordship of 
the New Lot brother who 
was one of the Grand Panjandrums of H.M. 
Customs and Excise. 


dares so 


had a younger 


o= 


Truth 


When from her high and holy hill 
The simple Truth came down, 
With kindly eye and steadfast will 

To dwell in Mansoul Town 


She tried five doors. But scornfully 
Each keeper in his place 

Turned with suspicious haste his key 
And spurned her to her face. 


“When we can plainly hear thy call, 
When we can clearly see, 

Or apprehend thy ways at all 
Through sensibility, 


Then shalt thou enter—not before! 
Oh deaf, and blind, and dead, 

Who drive the Truth from thy poor door, 
Heed now the words she said: 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


“If thou couldst plan my outward track, 
Or count my every pearl, 

Or bind me to thy chimney-stack 
Lest my white wings unfurl, 


** | should not then be white-clad Truth; 
Harnessed, or in a cage, 

How could | stir the blood of youth 
Or lure the soul of age? 


“Yet I will wander up and down, 
And | will wait and pray 

In the byways of Mansoul Town 
For many a wistful day. 


‘** And often will I turn aside 
Into some humble street; ~ 
Some postern doorway may swing wide 
To my rejoicing feet. 


‘** Some gate, moss-grown or dim with rust, 


May open silently, 


Not moved by common sere, but just 
By simple love of me!” 
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Lambs in Spring in a Daisy-strewn Meadow. 
(Photo: 1. Gurling.) 
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By F. A. 


“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of vellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
Love's Labour's Lost 


* That of all loures in the mede 
Than love | most these tloures white and rede, 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toun.” 
—CHAUCER. 


FEW mild, sunny spring days en 
courage the thought that the cold 
weather is past. But the blackthorn 

is still in bloom, and before its flowers have 
fallen invariably there comes that cold spell 
of easterly winds known in the country as 
White is the pre- 
flowers at this 
season. Plum trees in the orchard are 
blooming, as are the wild cherries in the 


the blackthorn winter. 


dominant colour among 


wood. In the hedgerows the greater stitch- 
wort and hedge garlic mustard, or Jack-by 
the-hedge, are opening their white clusters. 


Like Snow on the Meadows 
To crown all, the daisies are covering 
the meadows with patches of flowers 


Which 
im the distance look like snow. 


Though 
they bloom to a certain extent throughout 
the year, they are never seen to better ad- 
vantage than during these blustering spring 
days when the wind drives the big white 
clouds chasing across the sun and makes the 
lambs in the meadows race up and down fot 
Very joy of living. 

Like Most Members of its natural order— 
the composite—the daisy has an extensive 
Tange, being found in all the 
Tegions of the northern hemisphere, growing 
On grasslands and pastures 


temperate 


Its leaves are 
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Girling 


arranged in rosettes and lie flat upon the 
soil, and being spatulate in shape com- 
pletely exclude shoots of grass or other 
plants from forcing their way up between 
them, This is important in the economy 
of the plant, as in this manner competition 
for light and air is partially eliminated. 
Rosette plants belong essentially to open 
grasslands, and heaths exposed to the desic- 
cating action of the wind. Their leaves 
being pressed against the ground they are 
protected against this better than they would 
be in any other way. Daisies will grow on 
the more fertile soils, but appear to be unable 
to stand up against their stronger-growing 
competitors. They have therefore retired to 
situations which are unfavourable to the 
latter, 


When Daisies Sleep 

lhe flowers close at night, and this char- 
acteristic may be connected with the name, 
as it is considered by some authorities to be 
a corrupt form of the Old English name 
Dav's Eve. Chaucer in the fourteenth cen- 
tury referred to it The daisie, or ely the 
Eve of the Daie.” Its botanical name, Bellis 
perennts, L.y may be taken literally—the 
In Scotland it is known 
as the gowan or bainwort, the latter name 
doubtiess being connected with the habit of 
children making daisy chains by threading 
the flowers together. Owing to its low- 
growing habit it has been used emblematic- 
ally to represent humility, and as such 
figured in the device of Margaret of Anjou 
Q@ueen of Henry VI, with the motto 
‘Humble et loiale.” The name of Margaret 


always charming. 


m {)aisies m pring 
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Open blossoms 
in the Meadow 


is, of course, intimately connected with the 
plant, Marguerite being its French name, 
in allusion no doubt to the pearl-like 
colour of the ray-florets. The flowering 
heads really consist of a large number of 
small florets arranged in the form of a disc, 
the small yellow florets occupying the centre 
having stamens and pistil, while the white 
pink-tipped ray-florets have no stamens. 


How the Daisy Protects Itself 

When the fruits are ripe the old flowei 
stalks become erect. Unlike the dandelion 
and other members of the natural order, 
those of the have parachute 
arrangement with which to fly to fresh terri- 
tory. They are flattened and are but poorly 
adapted for wind dispersal. 


daisv 


However, the 
most important way by which the plant pro- 
pagates itself is by means of the runners it 
sends out just above ground in all direc- 
tions, which take root and produce fresh 


plants. In this 
manner dense patches 
are formed which 
compete very effectu- 
ally with grasses, and 
in time often totally 
exclude them, a fact 
only too familiar to 
anyone who has had 
the misfortune to take 
in hand a neglected 
tennis lawn. Over 
the flattened leaves 
the lawn-mower goes 
unheeded ; in fact, the 
daisy benefits, as the 
surrounding 
kept 


grass is 
down while 
remains untouched. 


Indiscriminate spud- 
ding does little good, 
as in many cases the 
runners 


are merely cut, 


connecting 
which 
though it 
the plants 
kill them. 

Probably the _ best 
method of checking inroads is to employ 
another familiar 
rosette plant common on lawns—the plan- 
tain; that is, to dress the lawn 
mixture of sulphate of ammonia and 
Theoretically the action which takes 
somewhat as The salt 
falling on the upright leaves of the grass 
down to the ground, is dissolved, 
and acts as a fertilizer. When it falls on 
the flat leaves of the plantain or daisy it 
remains there, and having a great attraction 
for water, sucks it up out of the leaf tissues, 
leaving them ruptured and eventually caus- 


separates 
Photo: 


does not 
F. A Girling 


the same remedy as with 


with a 


sand. 
place is follows. 


goes 


ing them to wither, 

This by way of a digression. 

Burns’ reference to the daisy during these 
blustering spring days is characteristic : 


‘** Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o'er the grassy lea ”’ 


| 
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by Rev Arthur Pringle 


The Natural 


the Spiritval: 


HIS is a subject we shall find worth 

while thinking out afresh; for not only 

is it interesting in itself, but it throws 
light on certain other questions that are 
constantly being raised in one form 01 
another. The crux of the matter comes out 
definitely in St. Paul’s familiar statement 
that “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him.’ And the great 
interest of this lies in the fact that it is not 
a text of Scripture that we are asked to 
take on trust, but a reminder of one of the 
nost familiar aspects of everyday experience. 


Why People do not Believe 

Faced with this, we at once begin to ask 
why spiritual things do not appeal to all 
men with equal power. Why should the 
great truths of God be to some convincing 
and to others meaningless? Why, through 
the ages, is there the faith that suffers and 
dies, and the scepticism that gazes upon the 
miracle with scorn or perplexity or perhaps 
even with enmity?) To put it in yet another 
way, why for every Paul should there be a 
Festus who frankly regards him as “mad”? 

Much turns on the right answer to such 
questions, For one thing, it ought to help 
us to dismiss, once for all, the absurd idea 
that Christianity is a myth, or religious ex 
perience an illusion, because so many un 
doubted|y “clever” people are agnostics o1 
unbelievers. To begin with, this latter 
statement itself needs considerable qualifica 
tion, I am not greatly enamoured of the 
practice of “counting heads” in such matters 
as this; and a marshalling of rival intellects 
on the respective sides of faith and scepti 
cism leaves me cold Moreover, in the 
present state of scientific thought, those who 
lay stress on such things must be impressed 
with the number of great names that, in 
me Way or another, are detinitely committed 
to religion. It is really too late in the day 


9 labour the point that there is no incom 
patibility between brilliant intellectual en 
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dowment and sincere faith, The fiction 
that brains and cleverness and mental alert- 
ness stand in the way of religion ought to 
need no further exposure. 

The ground thus cleared, we begin to see 
our question in a new light. Some men are 
sensitive to the spiritual, some are not. 
Well and good. But the same kind of 
thing obtains all round, quite apart from 
religion. When we are in danger of being 
disconcerted by the fact that there are so 
many “clever” people who are sceptics, we 
must bear in mind that “clever” is a rela- 
tive term, Darwin, for example, was more 
than “clever” in the realm of science; but, 
himself being witness, his absorption in his 
own particular work led to his losing his 
sensitiveness to poetry and music and other 
things that lay outside his province. His is 
a notable case of the atrophying of one part 
of life by the over-emphasis of another part. 
But Darwin would have been the last to 
suggest that there is any necessary con- 
nexion between the growth of the scientific 
and the decay of the spiritual, that pro- 
ficiency in the one carries the right to pass 
sweeping judgment on the other. 


Musical Sceptics 

Again, it is notorious that there are many 
people to whom the things of music are 
foolishness. Graceful melodies and subtle 
harmonies are thrown away on them, Or 
if they are sometimes dimly conscious of 
meaning and beauty, the meaning is elusive 
and the beauty veiled. It may even be that 
to them one note is actually the same as 
another, and that, like Dean Stanley, they 
do not recognize the National Anthem when 
they hear it. There is the fact—so many 
undeniably “clever” people are not musical. 
Having keys for the other doors of life’s 
temple, they have no key for this door. 
Shall we, then, disband our orchestras, close 
our pianos, and consign our folios of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn to the flames? 

A similar question might be asked con- 


t 3 
it 
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cerning all the great departments of life. 
Shall we remove Turner's pictures from the 
National Gallery because to many they are 
the concentrated foolishness of art? Shall 
we no longer delight in Shakespeare because 
there are not a few 
in him”? 


who “can see nothing 


Is poetry discredited because to 


many admirable people it is scarcely more 


than a meaningless jugglery 
At this point Matthew Ar 
geniality comes to our help. 
he says, “burn a man who 
Cook to Milton. Neverthe 


greater than Eliza Cook.” 


> with words? 
nold’s caustic 
“T would not,” 
prefers Eliza 


less, Milton Is 


Nature Blindness 

There are souls for whom Nature is in 
stinct with God, full of divine suggestive 
Aess, pregnant with emotions that mean, at 
once, ecstasy and peace, so that there is no 
room for the merely material and common 


place. 


fo me the .neanest flower that 
Thoughts that do often he to 


blows can give 
» deep for tears. 
But to others all this is “foolishness.” In 
their view the material and the obvious bulk 
so large as to exe lude all else. Phei 
that made, not a 
home that Someone has fathered. 


world 
is a house someone has 


A primrose by the river brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more 
Doubtless Peter Bell had his excellences: 
nevertheless, as Matthew Arnold would put 
it, Wordsworth was greater an Pete Bel} 

These instances put us on the track of 

what it really means to be “spiritua 
and of how, nt n, the ritual elated 
to the natural, In the tmosphere of 
present-day thinking our ideas on this point 
ought to grow more wholesome and int 
gent. We should n hink of the 
spiritual as antagonistic to the natural o1 
above it, but, rather, as transforming and 
glorifying it. If I am musica poeth 
In any true sense, this w not make m n 
different to the natura at enmity w 
it; it will fill the natural with melody id 


poetry, and thu make il} lite ereater nd 
finer. 


Religion and Common Life 


We may lay it down as an axiom that it 
Is a spurious spirituality that belittles o1 
creates dist tt ! n nN 
life No man ny 
true in | ete 
Values earth The 1 


the beaut 


displays all 


which has 


made to dwel! in the n By this are 


they known to whom the spirit of God has 
indeed come Seeing the glory of God, they 
learn the glory of man Viewing the 
heavenly city, they nnot ré until earth 
bi turned to waven cives trar 
figured, thev comeé ke Jes It 
elory that they may transtigure the sin and 
suffer ne ol the world 

Putting the same th re pro 
Wav, it comes » this > V-minade 
people will ( 1 tou 
with the natura te 

le Phey nee 1 to ke 
-elves Jest they bye leticient everva 
Virtue The remark of a certal \ 
deacon that “all the most t v-minde 
men he knew were in the ith ext i 
ordinary liars” points its own mo | 
spiritual temperame I 
may cas in int i en 
\ ima e. 
lisciplined emotionalisn 


neither \ cla 
la the ne ana ( 

n 


Not for the Select Few 
Nor, on the | 


the spirit emaim ne to tl 


other hand, need the 


t ew 
Intive Cat M 
\n ma ( 
Mil ( n eve 
there the int 1 
il and the *on n 
man buried | 
mu incl and q kenin 
\nd nce ened, 1 
vated I eve n 1 ot 
nad \nd 
i nav be ‘ 
man In 
» teach n t , n 
en » learn In ve 
] kingdom tl i 
ition “Wh ecel 
1 tor he 
\ eo oonte 
\n 
i 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 
| il ybedience t WOTK, pat ent \Ve cann ¢ minds t 
training mina hea noa kin \ remil 
yms ts | Va | ‘ 
ecins with the clement. nd lin: » each man rr I 


i 
founded on the technical Phe symphony cogently than ever how absurd it to t 


§ the master depends vitally on the exe as though all rel us life n : 
ises of the b nn You must have fue i same ex nce or run JI é r 
) ‘ 1can have flame You must build mould There is, in short, a gre 


Vhey would bring God ventional forms \nd we may en 


neare »V nt artificially roused and heartening reflection, endorsed stror 
sustained, They would have rapture with those most qualified to judge, 
t discipline B it h Is not the a Vine ere Ma\ e less ch ir h voing I 
Wa It is ever the lder of duty, of work idherencs » accepted € =, 
tl y don nd of character brave WW me ease in rea elig . 
11s ined, mr t Cal th W 1 he iven th stand I In the 
\\ nnot get without pavine fo least important, in view I 
t: hen 1G k savin Phe Is , the testimon 
sa 1 Lhe ve us B t, modern admas = 
nd her¢ mint erns most ire more re US, of} 
eX: n s the ‘ It is not bevond | dic spirited an ust 
sre \ n »pav. Here There ma s 
Una I's way of puttin natural than 
his al my n sp t that m he nos 
which we have here considered is not an religion as Chris 
st ( \n incond yuTag t tak 
Vine lil, a hy Vie 
Oo 
‘ The Quotation 
There re 
No Need to be Disheartened hetic instin 
we reach n which NS a 
/ 
‘ 
cn t re ) 
( I I Way Whe / 
nt, feel that vw ha n 
God, eat de 
. n ( that uggests th 
home en 
\ n Livine Se 
Aft, 
\ N \\ 
but the re 1 
leart, who UR 1 
ed Vision God 
spi 
Wwe ha | in ler t ght of dav 
dik ind dis | lering of ou ( ind in the shadow Rg the open sky 
to brin ourse] is in tl \ e heart of the 
neare oO 10 , ‘ ttle chi is in the wisdom otf the man, in the 
the rare) £011 less of stre t Ind happiness as in the time 
JO ‘ \ h of weakness Sorrow 
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BY THE 


ED i TOR 


i 


WHY NOT EARLIER HOLIDAYS ? 


Good-bye to Winter! 

HE winter in England has been a 

long and a severe one; almost 

family has known illness, and 
whole families have been prostrated by the 
malignant “flu. I speak with knowledge, 
for am I not but just 
nasty attack? Winter's 
icy one, but we can all thanktul that 
spring has come again. With spring come 
thoughts of the countryside, of the open 
road, the tree-covered hillside, the sea. The 
ordinary man feels the call of the open, but, 


evel y 
some 


trom a 


has been an 


recovel ing 
grip 
be 


being hide-bound and convention-serving, 
he puts them aside and says, “I must not 
think of holidays till August comes.” 

Now, I am going to cast convention to 
the winds this month and indulge my 
natural feelings in a fling at that pet 
abomination the August holiday, and a fer 
vid appeal for Earlier Holidays. 

se 

A Fling at the August Holiday 

Take the August holiday to start with. 
It may be urged that | know little about 
the subject. Fortunately, | do not. | went 


to Margate one August when | was a_ boy 


—and was ill. Two years ago, in a rash 
moment, | booked some rooms at the sea 
side for Mrs. Editor, and stoically settled 
down to work in town. It was a cold, 
bleak, biting August (as it usually is), and 
Mrs. Editor and the family spent the “holi 
” 
day” in bed. IT remained at business and 


kept well, for which 1 

Last August, 
I thought that, 
the family down to the 
bathe. We started 
roads were choked 
but in 


duly give thanks 
on an unusually 


for a change, | 


sunny day, 
would take 
and have a 
the the 


with chars-i-bances and 


seaside 


early on car: 


cars, due time we reached a popu 
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lar seaside resort that shall be name. 
less. Il have been there before June 
and other months—and enjoyed its quiet 


This time, to amazement and 
the front was lined fou deep with 


motor-cars, 


rusticity, my 
horror, 
We found a place in the queue 
at length, and, 
the 


dismounting, endeavoured to 
foot. Alas, square 
foot seemed to be appropriated by trippery 


reach sea on every 


humanity. People were standing on the 
beach, sitting on the sand in waves and 
battalions. It was an amazing, an incred 
ible sight. The thickest crush was round 
the bathing machines: here hot, perspiring 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters 
Were waiting with more or less patience 
their turn to enter the hot, stuffy 
“machines,” to disrobe and, for a few short 
minutes, disport themselves in the water 
The crowd in the sea was almost as bad. 
We turned away sorrowfully went 
home. 


<sjo 
Late Holidays—and Divorce! 


The August holiday! Why should every- 
one desire to go away tora holiday at the 
same time as everybody ¢tise The crowds 
on the beach were bad enough, but one 
dreads to think of the long railway journey, 
with babies all over the place, the over 
crowded apartment houses——and the expense, 
Only rich people can atlord to go away in 
\ugust—and | suppose they are the ones 
who avoid it. 

Social economists have pointed gloomily 
to the increase of divorces in this country. 
They give a variety of causes for the preva 
lence of matrimonial unrest Seriously, I 
put the August holiday as one of the dis 


turbing influences tending to break up happy 
Married couples, the trials of 
and the worries of business, wait 


homes. after 


Winter-time 


| AMM) AC. 
| 
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too long for their holidays. They start them 
worried, nerve-shattered, ill, and find that 
the greatest ordeal of all awaits them in the 
so-called “holiday” of August! No wonder 
their nerves go to pieces and domestic fric- 
tion ensues. I started married life years ago 
with a perfect fortnight in July ina perfect 
little place on the coast. I vowed then 
that our married life should never run the 
risk of the August holiday—and to all in- 
tents and purposes | have kept my vow. 
After a few years we found that July was 
overmuch liable to rain. 
date to June, and have never regretted the 
decision. There is only one rival to a holi- 
day in June—and that is a holiday in May, 


So we altered our 


for often summer prematurely visits the 
earlier month, and makes May an_ ideal 
month indeed. 
But a holiday in June—— 
Se 
A Holiday in June 
In the first place, one really is in need 


The winter has 
left one run down and exhausted, the spring 


of a good holiday by June. 


often is a trying season. If only one can 


get away in June, it often means that a 


breakdown can be avoided. If I were a 
doctor I should advise all my patients to 
take a holiday in June. Medical men now 
tell us that the human frame absorbs the 
sunshine. During the summer we are all 
the time taking in the sun’s rays, and the 
beneficent influence is retained in the system 
to help us through the sunless months. 
Well, about June the batteries are surely 
exhausted and need re-charging. A sunny 


holiday in June makes the ditference be 
tween ill-health and happy optimism. 

But apart from doctors and sun-cures and 
theories, I preter the June holiday because 
the country is at its best and freshest. The 
flowers are blooming, the very hedges are 
gay and smiling. More important still, the 
landlady is fresh and smiling. 
to welcome you 


She is ready 
and at a reasonable « harge. 
prices with friend, who 
in August, I find that a June 
holiday Is as much as 50 per cent. or even 
100 per cent. cheaper than one in August 
and the comfort 200 per cent. better ! 

Think of it : 


( ompal ing 
gone 


have 
away 


one can go by train without 
the nec essity of booking a 


seat, can go to 
a big town or a tiny hamlet and be sure 
of a night's lodging without booking up 
and without worry. There is room on the 
beach and in the shops. ‘There is an ait 


of quiet restfulness, of detachment, of ease 


(- 
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that is in striking contrast to the nervous 
strenuousness of the August crowded beach 
and promenade. And mostly the weather is 
better, not to speak of the long evenings. 
One can spend every minute of the day with- 
out artificial light. 

So with malice aforethought I have put 
beautiful Clovelly on the of this 
month’s number tempt my readers to 
break free from old habits and get away to 


cover 


to 


the country and the seaside whilst things are 
in their prime. 

No Need to Plan 

For myself I need no tempting. 
have not yet made my plans. 
beauty of a June holiday. 
pate, spec ulate 


True, I 
That is the 
One can antici- 
but one need not finally de- 
cide anything. I am away in June. 
Where, | do not know, but I have a vision 
of a June day | 


going 


ast vear—a perfect day of 


sunshine when I stood on a hill looking 
down on the beautiful—so beautiful—bay 
of Torquay. The sky was unbelievably 


blue, such a blue as one gets only in the 
Mediterranean—and at Torquay. The air 
was light and joyous, one could almost take 
the hills bound. It seemed a_ perfect 
place on a perfect day, and I confess the 
vision lingers and calls. They say they 
have just completed a new marine road at 
Torquay—an beautiful stretch 
along the wonderful coast. If should 
like sut—tell it not Gath—I 
also like the shops at Torquay! They are 
and bright and allur- 


ata 


even more 
so | 
See if, in 


so palatial, so clean 


ing. And I, who hate the ordinary stuffy 
cinema where they run germs and cheap 
\merican films, know a_picture-house in 


Torquay which is clean and healthy and 


clean British films! 


Contradictory Impulses 
1 turn 


shows 


away reluctantly. But this year, 
besides Torquay, | must somehow or othet 
Bournemouth. For 
at 


Its 


get in one thing | 


two 
its 


haven't been there tor least 
And 
its churches, its chines. 

this are allowed to 
be vague and contradictory, but if IT must 


and 


years. 


Bournemouth has pines, music, 


One’s ideas at 


stage 


see Bournemouth Torquay again, | 


equally certainly must visit Folkestone—and 
perhaps Broadstairs. Broadstairs, I know, 
is supposed to be its best in August. I 


am told, however, that it is then even more 
crowded than the other place I hinted at. 
1 spent a week-end two or three years ago 
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sunny, genial 


at Broadstairs. It was May 
May—and | fell in love with the place and 
its glorious, bracing Margate, they 
tell me, has the finest air within a hundred 
miles of London: marvellous tales are told 


of people who have been cured of all sorts 


of things by a fortnight at Margate. May 
de so, but I like Broadstairs. 

And Folkestone I visited in my _ teens 
and never since. This year, somehow, | 


must visit Folkestone, and then, perhaps, 
I can say more about it. 

There are other places. 
better now than in August, though doubt- 


Scarborough is 


less it may be thought too bracing for 
some. Exeter, Lyme Regis, Sidmouth, 
Newquay, Minehead, Worthing, Rotting 


dean, Hastings, Bexhill—I have visited all 
of them in June, some time or other, and 
can testify to how well the month 
them. But the subject is fascinating, and 
one leaves it with reluctance. 


Seo 


sults 


Can’t be Done ? 
Somebody says, “I’m sorry, but T can't 
take a holiday in June because of the chil 
dren.” 
Ah, there's the 
Hand, I assure you. 
—it needs the pen of a 


other 
novelist 


rub. It is the 
Somewhere or 
sensational 
there Vast 


to develop the theme €EXists a 
I 


conspiracy between school-boards and land 


©5000000000000 


ladies. It is only this nefarious conspiracy 
that keeps alive that baneful tradition of 
the holiday in) August. Thousands of 


parents all over the land wring their hands 
in sorrow and dismay. They, like sensible 
people, would take their holidays in June 
if they could—but the school authorities say 
them nay. 

Well, I suppose we must be philosophical 
about it. It is that 
school-board-landlady 


very autocracy of the 


league which keeps 
June so nice and select for nice and select 
people. 
August. 
and do, will find some way or other out of 
the difficulty. Why not, anyhow, give the 
mother of the family a veal holiday on her 
You say 


can't” should 


The crowd must go like sheep in 
The people who think, and dare 


own, without the family, in June? 


it can't be done ? The word * 


be banished in such a connection, 
Why not gut here | pause. I have 
said too much If all mv readers take my 


advice I shall have defeated my own ends 
the country and the coast will be more 
crowded in June than in August! You say 


\ugust ? 


you 


you must wait till Exactly, and 
But, meantime, 


for me, and may the time 


heaven's blessing on 
a holiday in June 


soon Come. 
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Literary Society Competition 


A large number of entries were receive 


Programmes. 


d in the competition for Literary Society 


I should like to render my best thanks to all readers who entered. 


The prize has been awarded to Mr. WaLtis HEATH, of Shrewsbury, for 
sending in the programme of the Abbey Foregate Literary Society, Shrewsbury. 
This consists of a nicely produced booklet with portraits of most of the Lecturers. 


The items include lectures by 


selection of people on topics as 


varied as “ Adventures in Unsettled China,”’ “ The Science and Art of Perfect 


Movement.”” “‘ How to Become an Artist in Ven Minutes.” 


Whilst the 


etc. 


lecturers may not be of the very first rank, yet it is the striking feature of variety 


I feel 


which is worth special praise. 


sure all who are fortunate enough to be 


members of this Shrewsbury Literary Society have had many happy and enter: 


taining evenings. 
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The Care of the Piano 


By J. S. Bainbridge 


RACTICAL Home-Making does not 
necessarily consist in buying a large 
quantity of expensive furniture, but 
rather in taking proper care of such fturni- 
This 
to nothing so much as to a plano, 


the mechanism of which 1 


ture as one does possess. applies, 
perhaps, 
almost as sensi 
tive as that of a human being, and every 
fort should be 


ondition, 


made to keep it in good 
whether the price was £30 ol 
300 guineas 


Position in the Room 
The position of the 


plano mn the room 


should be studied caref ily, and, indeed, 
itself 


naturally dry 


the suitability or otherwise of the room 
must first be considered. \ 
om being essential, most ground-floor 
Usually, 
the living rooms are all on the 
the uppel 


and bathrooms, 


rooms are unsuitable. however 


eround floor, 
regions being reserved for bed 
so that one has to take the 


striking throuch the 


Isk Ol damp 
tions, 


founda 


There are several alternative methods of 


mbatine the effects ot damp. \ piece ol 
felt or linoleum may be 


tom of the 


tacked on the bot 
plano, care beine taken to leave 
the pedals free plav, and the instrument 
stood on insulators. A current of air may 
thus pass underneath, and the 


insulators 
will keep dry-rot away from. the wooden 
ease, As an additional precaution against 
damp, windows should alway | = 


Ope ned on 
sunny days, 


espesially if there has been a 
period of wet Weather, and any dealer can 
Provide special preparations which are ke pt 
inside the plano for the 


oe purpose of keeping 
the air dry. 


$y this means rusting of the 
prevented, These 
must be changed frequently 


strings is 
t preparations 


as their effi 


ciency 
detail, quite 


Remember that the 


soon ceases, but this is a 


as they are cheap. 


piano has a delicate 


mechanism, and therefore draughts and ex 


treme changes of temperature are to be 


avoided. The importance of maintaining a 


fairly even temperature—in the region of 


O00 degrees I. will be realized when it is 
known that a piano whose strings are at 
thirty 
should not be 


an outside wall, or too close against 


full tension is under a strain of some 
tons. The 
against 


piano, therefore, 


any wall, too near a window, or in a direct 


draught such as there would be, for ex 


ample, between fire and door, In England 


extreme heat is not a danger, but moisture 


trickling down the walls is very common. 
The Piano Top 

Ornaments placed on the top of the piano 
cause a deadened tone will 
The Lop should 


used as a bookcase Or 


produ 
, hot be 


pository for heavy 


x therefore 


oOrmmaments It is also very common to heai 


little rattling or irritating sounds in othet 


parts ol the room when the instrument is 
being plaved. In the piano itself this may 
be due to one of many factors, each of which 


requires its particular antidote. — Loose 


screws, such, for example, as the screws in 


the plates coverme thre hand holes at the 


back, or in candle sconces, 


should be tight 


ened; and if necessary a thin pad placed 


between the lid and the top of the piano. 


Cake crumbs and small articles such as pins 


occasionally fall inside—particularly in a 


erand piano, and will cause 


noises, 
Sympathetic vibrations set up in response 


to one particular note are also very 


Metal 


com- 


mon ornaments, eas elobes, and 


’ 


f 
e 
{ 
| 
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similar items are great sinners in this re- 
spect, and if tapped will produce the same, 
but a fainter, note in the piano. Usually 
moving the piano a few inches on to another 
floor board will check the trouble, but any- 
thing persistently jarring must be removed 
from the room altogether. 


Daily Care 

Quite naturally, anyone owning a decent- 
looking instrument will want to preserve its 
beauty as long as possible; but this can only 
be attained by a thorough daily treatment of 
the piano—supervised personally and_ not 
left entirely to the discretion (and casual 
care) of maids. The outside should be 
dusted daily with a soft cloth and then 
finished off with a chamois leather. The 
dullness produced by the working through 
of the natural oils in the wood, if attended 
to in this way from the beginning, can easily 
be removed, and usually the polish (espe- 
cially that known as dull polish) only re 
quires rubbing with a soft dry cloth. Always 
be very careful that no grit has found its way 
on to the polishing cloth, and dust the piano 
lightly before polishing, in case any grit has 
settled thereon. Never use furniture polish 
—the reason is given below—a little turpen- 
tine on a linen cloth, followed by a vigorous 
rubbing, is all that is necessary with wax- 
polished instruments, and if any injuries 
have been caused through the spilling of any 
liquid, or by placing a hot body on the 
polish (which wiil produce blisters), have 
the work examined by an expert, and any 
necessary repolishing done by an experi 
enced man. 

In this connexion, by the way, note that 
the piano should be tuned about every three 
months by an experienced mechanic, who 
can at the same time say whether any other 
details need his attention. As with most 
other things, the old proverb of “a stitch in 
time applies here. 

Polish which has become dull or gloomy, 
and requires freshening up, may, if other- 
Wise quite sound, be treated with a reviver. 
As a reviver there are several alternative 
recipes, all of which have their followers, 
and all of which are equally effective. Two 
popular recipes are as follows : 

1. Sweet oil, four tablespoons, 
Turpentine, four tablespoons, 
Lemon juice, one teaspoon. 
Household ammonia, ten drops. 


This mixture is shaken well, applied with 


a silk or flannel cloth, rubbed in with a 
second, and finally well polished with , 
third. 


2. Raw linseed oil. ) 
Lime water. 
Turpentine. 


equal parts. 


To make this, the lime water and oil are 
first thoroughly 
pentine added. 


mixed and then the tur. 
The polishing is finished 
off with a clean swab made slightly mois 
with methylated spirit. 

As mentioned above, the piano case should 
not be cleaned with furniture polish, or at 
least not with one which has a basis of 
turps and wax. If this has been done, o 
if the case is too dirty, it will have to be 
washed before applying the reviver, A 
weak solution of soda will wash off dirt or 
polish—say a small handful dissolved in at 
least one gallon of water—and, of course, 
the piano must be wiped quite dry before 
beginning with the reviver. 


Care of the Keys 

The keys may become discoloured through 
many reasons. Leaving the lid continually 
open during wet weather, which exposes the 
keys to damp, is one of the main causes, and 
cleaning them with milk is another, a 
though the latter is an almost ineradicable 
habit derived from years of wrong cust’ 
It is nevertheless quite wrong. Exposing 
the keys to a strong light may also prod 
discoloration, as will liquids such as beer, 
oil and ink. Ink dropped on to ivory “i 
produce a stain which cannot be removed 
The only possible treatment is a new top t 
the key. 

It the keys are dirty they may be washe 
with a cloth dipped into warm water, 
if they are a little sticky (as they usuall 
are) a little spirits of wine may be added t 
the water. Soap or any kind of washin 
powder should never be used, and the keys 
should be 


sticking. 


dried carefully preven 

Piano keys that are in a bad conditior 
should be 
whiting and methylated spirit, which wl 
Finely pov 
dered whiting is made into a stiff paste wit! 
the spirit, rubbed over the keys, left to dry, 
cloth. If n 


methylated spirit is available, lemon. julc 


cleaned with a_ preparation 0! 


improve them wonderfully. 


and polished with soft 


and whiting, or lemon juice and salt, mai 


be used, repeating the treatment 


necessary, 


\ 
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Ce 


Patching a cracked vase or bow! with a strip 
of insulating tape. 


Using a small-sized force cup to clear a 


clogged drain pipe in a wash basin or sink. 


The Housewife 
as Repairer 


EW women realize how many small 

household repairs, for which a work- 

man is usually summoned and paid, 
can be done at home in a minimum of time 
it the housewife knows how to set to work. 
In this era of gas-fires and cookers most 
houses have a large number of gas-pipes, 
and minute leaks in 
points where joints are 


these, iallv at 
soldered together, 


When a smell ot 
$ makes itself apparent, test tor the leak 


are annoyingly frequent. 


mmediate ivi 
ee lediately, giving particular attention to 
all joints and soldering. 

If the odour is so shieht that 


the leak is little more than a pin-prick, my 
personal experience i 


it is obvious 


s that it is perfectly 


Mending a small leak in a gas pipe by 
wrapping insulating tape in overlapping 
folds round the pipe 

Mending a _ lock. The photograph shows the 
fitting of the spring, which is a common 
source of trouble. 


By 
Agnes M. 
Miall 


safe, and much the simplest, to discover it 
by means of passing a lighted match all 
over the suspected area, when a minute blue 
flame, readily blown out, will appear at the 
source of the trouble. But if the leak 
appears to be serious, or any nervousness is 
felt regarding the use of a naked light, the 
if the 
finger is passed over the pipe until a tiny 


fault can be detected, with some pains, 


breeze or draught is felt where the gas is 
escaping. 
While I do not recommend home remedies 


if anything is seriously amiss with gas- 


] 


fittings, the following plan has been proved 
entirely safe and successful for small leaks, 


and can be used temporarily for bigget 
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faults 
htter,. 

Buy from a garage a 
tape of appropriate width—-about half an 
inch wide is generally useful for small re 
pairs. 


pending the arrival of the ga: 


roll of insulating 


Insulating tape is a rubberized tape 
ready prepared with its own adhesive, which 
does not even require wetting, and it is both 
gas and waterproof. 
motorists and 
have 


It is much used by 
electricians, but very few 
how useful a 
roll of it may be for household repairs. 


housewives discovered 


Insulating Tape 

When buying insulating tape see that it 
is clean and fresh and wrapped in its own 
unbroken silver tape. 
pence. 


It only costs a tew 
This warning is given because there 
is a good deal of unwrapped second-hand 
Government surplus tape on the market just 
now which is slightly cheaper, but cannot 
be recommended with the same confidence. 

The method of applying it to the leaking 
pipe is simplicity itself, being exactly that 
followed when bandaging a wound. Start 
well outside the binding the tape 
round and round the pipe in overlapping 
folds until it is well beyond the leak on the 
other side. fold 
the preceding one, to which it will firmly 
adhere, thanks to the sticks 


leak, 


Press each well down to 


substance with 
which the tape is coated. Cut off when sutti 
ciently wrapped and press the cut end down 
firmly to the pipe. Now test both with a 
lighted match and by smelling for an odout 
of gas, and it will be found that the leak 
has completely disappeared. \ mend 
this way is neat and incon 
uoUs, and will last good indefinitely. 
3urst 


effected in 
water-pipes call) for immediate 
emergency treatment until the plumber can 
be fetched if water is to be 
floods. It is know 
ing that insulating tape in its wider widths 
forms an 


drawn without 


it 


disastrous well wort! 
efficient: temporary repair pend 
ing skilled treatment. The leaking pipe 
should be well wrapped in exactly the way 
already described. 


Serves a Dozen Purposes 
Insulating tape, in fact, serves a dozen 
domestic purposes, | 


patcher and binder. 


being a first-class 


\ leaking flower 
will once again hold water if its 


crack is 
covered with a strip of tape applied like 
a piece of sticking-plaster; but it should 
not be used for a drinking vessel, owine to 


the nature of the adhesive with which the 


tape is smeared. 


Broom handles whi h have 


split can be held gether for further « wl 
vice il wrapped with a length ot tape, = rk 
many similar uses will suggest themsel ok 
in daily practice. in 
When the Lock Goes Wrong i 

Locks which do not work freely are yj chant 
common and can soon be put right by hom: | DI 
labour. It may be necessary to remove | W 
lock trom the door, but before doing s ne 
is advisable to try the simplet plan of dit 
ping the key in paraftin and turning it i Ther 
the lock. This is often enough to ensy 
a free working again. 

When it is not effective remove the | \\ 


This is done by first unscrewing the hand 


with a screwdriver, so that the knob on on | 


side can be taken clean off, and the spin 


or metal bar which holds the knobs, 


knob 


Next 


the second attached, then 


taken out. inscrew the lock 


when its inner workings will be reveal 


and the cause of the trouble can be asce 
tained, 
If it is simply a cause > lock being 


hampe red by deposits of 


a thorough cleaning will set matters rg 


The rust should he ubbed away, <¢ 


workings cleaned with parattin, and the 


then tested to see if it wi turn freely 


If a lock fatls to spring back wher 
handle is turned, it will be found o1 
amination of the works that the spring, 
somewhat V-shaped arrangement whict } 
be seen amone the workin rs, is bi Th 
should be taken out nd 1 atched at 
ironmonver’s for a ne one of the same s 
which will only cost a few pence. It 
easily slipped into. its rrect notcl 
-hown in the photograph. 
Test the repal putting the cover or tne 
’ n and the handle into its sock 
ecing whethe ves proper! 
the lock an knol in then be 
back into position on the door. 
When the Pipe is Blocked 
Nothing is more annoving and insanit 
than a blocked drain-pipe leading 
from sink, bath or washing-basin. When ut 
plumber is called in on such occasions ! 
uses what known as a force cup to 
the clovved Pipe This instrument, I 
small household size, can be bought 
shop stocking rubber appliances for t 
three shillines, and is bv far the most ei 
tive method of dealing with stoppages ( 
is perfectly simple for the housewie te \ 
A force cup consists of an inverted rubl 


= 


al fixed to a lone wooden handle, and 


rks by creating a vacuum under the bowl 


nd so forcing the air or watel previously 


ing that space down the pipe with such 
metus as to clear out accumulations which 
a colle ted the S 
trap with which all drains are fitted 


below, usually in 


shaped 


prevent bad smells arising. 
| 


When using a force cup begin by flood 

the blocked sink or basin with water, 
lich is easily done, as egress is stopped. 
Then place the cup in position over the out 
etand the blockage will quickly be pumped 


wn the pipe, leaving it clear again 


When a force cup is not available, a more 


bersoni method must 
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one and the plug 


low 


erating is of large mesh, 
into a 
Insert this down the grat- 


Ya stout wire, bent over 


prece ot 


yp at one end. 


ing, and a little patience will hook up the 


bit 


wl 


the 


s of soap, leaves or other matter 


lich is causing block. 


When the blocking objects are large o1 

pipe is curved the wire will be found 

useless, and the only remedy is to vet at 


the pipe trom below and unscrew it. The 


screw will be found on the under side of the 
bottom of the curve, and can be loosened 
with a bicycle spanner or pincers. Once it 
is out the loop of wire is used as before to 


obstruction. Care 1 


taken to repla e the screw very tight 


ne below the sink or bath is not a curved or dripping from the pipe will result. 
he Children’ 
The Children’s 
Judith Ann 
Domain Silburn 
HERE is one thing that quite cel tle fol} and a dainty nurs¢ : 
tain, and that is children must be given eze helps siderably to : 
the best and most airy rooms in the ly it and cheer Picture : 
use. Little people are like voung plant mos ‘ especially =« 
Want space, plenty ot heht, pure all With b icKDoOa a 
1 hvgienic surroundings if they are. to WIll KEE he young pt e | 
w up into healthy men and women. panels no 
ntervals 
The Nursery Fhe nursery floor s 1 
Nurseries, where possible, should face he ow The new 
or south-west Window space should mpo m cork fi > 
w the maximum amount sunshine to in shades an 
tet rh s will do far kee thre m that no moth 
away than anvthing else! See that en 
there are pr tectinyg ba vutside the hdimothers Nurs 
1doWs prevent accident Louvred wash; Ke | 
nes are a instit n in nursery n al 
Ndows, as this allows mstant influx 
Ire fresh air without draughts dav and 
ght, which is, of « se, one of the firs The Matter of Heating 
es Im nursery vent n | it, wash In the matte 
irtains are to be eferred 1 ylinds, n the nigl 
the latter are a t ble ike down en 
and clean. It must be remembered that in ven t 
nursery furnishing and decoration ever, ever, to see 
ng must be washable is) very ectly 
important nd 
walls should eithe he listempere i ments 
patnite The latter method 1 ot co es 
more expensive but wel worth the n 
sits as it lasts a lone time and in be lt 
ished down at any me \ lan 
\ ed heures en 


| 
er 
ns 
Ci 
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» 
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most attractive with a tinted ceiling of sky- 
blue. If oil lamps have to be used they 
should be placed on high brackets out of 
reach of tiny hands so that there is no fear 
of their being able to knocked 
By the fanlight the 
a useful way of improving the daylight in 
a nursery. 

add that al 


oct over. 


way, a over door is 


course, unnecessary to 
hangings should be 
in 


It is, of 
| draped 
eschewed 


from any nursery, or, fact, 
anything that acts as a dust-trap. 
Modern Nursery Furniture 
Modern nursery furniture offers great 
scope to the mother with an artistic eye. 
rhe first essential in all furniture for tiny 
tots is suitability. Chairs and tables must 


he the right size. And here a word about 
the “high chair... The latter should be 


made of some very solid wood so that there 


is no risk of baby overturning when nurse 


has not her eve for the minute on her smal] 
The hi 


into a 


eh chair which can be 


charge. 


verted 


con 


low with a table is the 


one 


most.convenient. The simpler the furniture 


for nursery use the better. It should have 
as few corners and angles as possible so 
that the little folk cannot hurt themselves 
if they happen to bump against chairs ot 
tables. The best form of table is a round 
one. As to the kind of furniture, this is, 
of course, largely a question of money. 


is cheap, and in a prettily 
On the 
furniture, 


Plain white wood 
charming 


decorated room. looks 


other hand, white enamelled 


daintily painted with picture stories, is un- 
doubted], very attractive, The more colour 
in a nursery the better, as developing the 
colour sense is very important. Some of 
the new nursery cabinets, amply provided 


books and 


with cupboards and drawers for 


toys, are a great boon, There is one pat 
ticular one on the market which has not 
only a blackboard on the back, but also 


flap tables and slides with bead frames \ 
large dolls’ house, big en ugh for the little 
folk to get inside, is a great help in keep 
advanced 


ing the more toddlers amused. 
Every nursery needs a sheepfold for the 
“crawlers,’’ with a warm crawling rug to 
keep away dra ights. \ cou h, too, Is 
wanted in every nursery, as all young 
children require rest during the daytime, 
and it is not wise to allow them to lol] 
about in easv chairs. 

Both day and night nurseries should, if 


possible, be equipped with plenty of wall 
that all 


the 


cupboards It is essential children 


be taught fron need for tidi 


Infancy 


ness, and if they have not places to py; 
away their toys it is scarcely likely the, 
will learn to be orderly ! : 
quires cupboards for 
and 


Also, nurse re. 
nursery china, lines 
equipment. Then 
ought also to be a good first-aid box ané 
medicine cupboard under lock and key. The 
nursery clock deserves sper lal mention, 

A word here about 
fallacy to think that children prefer expen. 


special nursery 


toys. 


It is quite 


sive toys to cheap ones As a Matter 

fact, the games and toys they make them. 
selves are the ones they like best, 
this is as it should be. Every child is, 


potential inventor. Children adore 


things; therefore supply them with the ra 
materials, Give them coloured crayons fo; 


bricks for 


building, cardboard, paper or fabric, but le 


lrawing, clay for modelling, 


them use their hands! About the secon 
vear a child’s mind develops very rapidly 
It is then the time to make the most 

of the senses Give it plenty of colow 
to train its) artists perception, as mani 


possible 
in fact anything which will encourage itt 
ask 
tions and finds things out for itself is th 
life. The 
parents 
everyloing 


shapes as to handle, weights, etc, 


questions The child who asks ques. 


one who will succeed in aftet 


old-fashioned idea of 


tel] 


many Was 


children the names of 


whether 


spective of the children happened 
to. show interest in an object or not. 7 


much better for sens 


ld w 


new method is very 
igent cl 
if it 


encouraged t 


development. \n inte] 


always ask why or where wants 


know something, and if it is 


ask by itse lf, the Impression will rema 
much more vividly in its mind. This is! 
the best method of teaching the alphab 


Give baby lo me lette ts to play with, Ver 
soon it will come and ask what each lette: 


1S. 


The Right Environment 


As has already been said, the great a 


in modern child psychology is to NV 
the right environment, give it beauty. P 
attention to the children’s garments. D 
not give them “a id thing” to 
about the nursery in; let the Ww 
“crawlers’”  o1 toddlers’ clothes be 
attractive as possible and make them tak 


an interest in- the ersonal apparel al 


might be just as We 


add here that it is a very bad _ practice t 


appearance, It 


let children all use the towe 
brushes and combs. Each child should hav 
its own special ba vith it n brush an 
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The walls are distempered, the gas fire well protected, and the children’s toys disposed 
and in the big cupboar 


mb, and, of course, each child ought to 
have a special sponge for its exclusive use. 
his is the only way to train it in early 
habits of cleanliness and hygiene. 

The ideal children’s domain is naturally 
me where there is a suite of rooms devoted 
entirely to the This 


generally comprises day and night nursery, 


ch ldren’s use, 


kitchen and bathroom, but, of course, this 


} 


mly to be found in very large houses. 


\s a general rule the children’s quarters 
consist of a day and night nursery only, 
\s much attention should be bestowed on 


the night nursery as on the children’s day 
sitting-room. Cot-beds for each child are 
Though wooden bedsteads are 
extremely pretty, most people prefer iron 


irom a hygienic point of view, 
Mattresses, pure woollen 


essential, 


Good hair 
blankets, 
should be as light and fluffy 
and soft pillows are most important. There 


which 
as possible, 


shou] 
h uld, ot course, be a dressing-table for 
Aurse, and a draught screen is 


as necessaly 
Mm a Nursery as in a sick-room \ good 


wardrobe with plenty of shelves & useful, 
nut keep the night domain a free from 


furniture as possi! 


is properly warn 


to put children 


they have bee 


A 


word 


which can 


are 
child 
De a 


for the very tim 


ny 


machine 


\ 


( 


1 


n c 
iD 
De 
< ~ 
ny 
s Want 
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such a 


formed by the child mind that every parent 


ought 


to 


recognize 


much time as possible 


branches,”’ 


and governesses ! 
child’s tirst and last teacher. 
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PRACTICAL _HOME-MAKING 
ts Ded ina 
mait : Bath 
Ver nethod, t 
etter ath-tub 
| n al 
when 
ohed at it 
| e for the chi 


£250 CASH PRIZE 
GREAT 


HOW TO WIN 


Study the photographs here given and the 


clues printed below, and see if you can dis- 


cover the names of the places. 


All of them are to be found on the London 
and North Eastern Railway route, and 
competitors will find the new booklet, 
“ Holiday Suggestions,” very useful. It 
may be obtained post free on application 
to Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C.2, or at any L.N.E.R. Inquiry 
Office. 


Phot Photochrom 


2. A well-known Cathedral City. 3. The most easterly point. 


Pho'nchrom 


Photo: Photochrom Phot 
4. One of the Cathedrals on the famous East Coas 5. One of the most perfect Cistercian ruins in the 
route to Scotland. world. 
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1. Famous people seek health here. i 
= 


HICH YOU CAN WIN! 
"| COMPETITION 


When you have discovered the identity of 
all the photographs, make out a list of them 


the | on a sheet of paper, and keep it until you 

lis- | have the complete set. See page 700 for 
the Rules. 

lon 


There will be twenty pictures in all. Here 


a are the first ten. The second ten will 

It appear in next month's issue of this 

a magazine, with the closing date and full 

particulars for sending in. = 

ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
; 6. Many stay here on their way from London to 
Scotland. 


7. A well-known City. 8. Holiday resort on the East Coast. 


bang historic monument in the North. 10. An English watering-place. 


| 


Problem 
Pages 


The Man with a “Past” 
LIKE modern girls. I 
courage and their high spirits, their 


admire their 

common sense and their ideals. But 1 
doubt if these qualities are in themselves 
sufficient to get happiness out of a marriage 
in which a young woman is the wife of a 
much older man with a “past.” 

This is my reply to “H. M.”’ Her problem 
is very touching, She loved a man of round 
about forty with the generous trust of youth 
until she discovered that in his time he 
had loved many women, And she loves 
him still, but she wonders whether she will 
be able to hold him, whether her affection 
is big enough to keep him from those little 
adventures which are the breath of life to 
some men and a source of misery to their 
Wives. 

I do not think it is a question of depth 
of affection, but of depth of vision. Very 
few girls of twenty-two have had sufficient 
experience of life to enable them to make 
a success out of a marriage with the type 
of man whom my correspondent describes. 
If love were in itself sufficient to reform 
a man, we should have no homes broken 
by drink or disloyalty, but we know that it 
is not enough. That is one of the tragic 
mysteries of life. It is the wisdom of deep 
suffering, of great experience, the self- 
control that has come after years of effort 
that are needed in the woman who is wed 
to a man easily tempted to disloyalty. A 
woman of forty has few illusions and few 
dreams, and she is therefore better able to 
understand the philanderer than the young 
girl who still has her dreams. A woman 
of forty has also more resources, and is less 
likely to depend on her husband for all her 
happiness than a younger woman. 

I do not mean my advice to be cynical. 
If I felt cynically inclined I should say 
to “H. M.”: “Marry the man and make 
the best of it.” But 1 prefer to ask her 
to wait at least a year before she makes her 
decision, and I should like to hear that in 
the meantime she had met a younger man 
at the threshold of life, like herself, who 
might give her the bright love of youth, 
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Pocket-money Workers—A Question 
of Colours—Cheap Holidays Abroad 


By Barbara Dane 


and build up with her a happy, untroubled 
home. 


Pocket-money Workers 

“Do you think it is unsporting to take a 
post which brings me in a certain amount 
of pocket money? I am not 
work for my living, but I 
stay at home,” 


obliged to 
don't 
“ Cathleen.” 
Certainly, 1 do not condemn as unsport- 


want to 
writes 


ing all the women who work from choice 
rather than from necessity. But [ don't 
like to hear of women offering their services 
for ridiculously small salaries or for n 
monetary remuneration at all because they 
have private incomes. 
works for her living, for instance 
the intrusion on to the stage of 
young women who can afford to give thei 


services for a small salary. 


actress who 


resents 


wealthy 


No woman who 
has private means should regard her income 
as a means of getting a job she wants by 
offering to do it for 
normally paid. 


than 
And surely, rather than 
enter already overcrowded markets, the gir! 
of private means, unless she has exceptional 
business or artistic talent, might devote her 
self to helping the great voluntary organiza- 
tions which are crying out for more workers 


less would: be 


Marriage Discontent 

Why is it that so many young and middle. 
aged married couples are discontented? 
month I get letters from 
and sometimes also from men 
disappointment in marriage. Yet I am ver) 
sure that a number of happily 
married men and women would admit that 
their happiness is not due to a lack of 
trouble, or to a realization of every hope, but 
simply to the fact that they make the best 
of what they have. 

The cook whom I should describe as an 
expert is not the cook who is provided with 
all kinds of luxurious materials, but who 
of unpromising ingredients makes attractive 
and interesting dishes, And isn’t a clever 
wife rather like that—or a clever husband, 
for that matter? I don’t regard necessarily 
as happiest those married couples who have 
health, riches, lovely and clever children, 


kivery women— 


who express 


large 


— 


SS 


Ay 
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WHEN you lay your head on the pillow at night are you sure 
to enjoy restful, unbroken sleep? 

You can make sure of a thoroughly good night's rest all night 
by taking a cup of * Ovaltine"’ regularly before retiring. It 
soothes the worn nerves and allays digestive activity—the 
principal causes of sleeplessness. 

“ Ovaltine ” soothes the nerves by feeding them—not by drugging them 
with harmful narcotics. This delicious food-beverage is composed 


exclusively of Nature’s richest food elements—extracted from fresh 
eggs, ripe barley malt and creamy milk. 


During sleep these brain and body building elements gently but surely 
renew worn cells and tissues, revitalize the fatigued system and pre- 
pare mind and body for renewed effort with the dawn of a new day. 


OVALTINI 


One cup of “ Ovaltine ” contains more nourishment than 
7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract, or 3 eggs. 


Sold by all Chen t 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
nomical to purchase the larger size tin. 


A. WANDER, Ltd. Ce LONDON, E.C.1 Spo 


OVALTINE P 


More appetising Ti y Children—and adults 
easily digested and too—-will enjoy this 
much more nourish- most 
or biscuits, } —, sweet. 
1/6 & 2/6 per tin, — po Price 1/3 per packet. 
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Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
ily 


PALE 
COM PLEXIONS 
be gre. -atly IM- 


PROVED by just a 
touch of “LA-ROLA 
h 


ROSE BI OOM" whi 

gives a perlectly natura 

tint to the cheeks 

one can tell it is artihcial 

ht gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! \/- 


SPRING WINDS ARE KIND 
TO THE “LA-ROLA” GIRL. 


= They only make her healthy, 
well-nourished complexion more 
_ brilliant and attractive. Not for 
her those painful skin chafings 
which Spring winds bring to her 
less wise sisters. She has learnt 


~~ the secret that— 


BEETHAM'S 
a-Tro 
(as pre-war) 

regularly applied, affords the most perfect protection 
to the complexion in inclement weather. Cleanses 
the pores of all dust and impurities, and makes the 
skin smooth, fresh and delightful as the Spring flowers 
themselves. It applied to the face before motoring, it 
will save you all discomfort. 


From all Chemists, in bottles, 1 6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 
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BELGRAVE 


new CHOCOLATE 


A REFINED 
chocolate for 
refined tastes, 
Belgrave is “ per- 
fectly plain, plainly 
perfect.”.. Get a 
packet to-day. 


Belgrave Chocolate 
will be 
Automatu 
at the 
Empure Exhibition. 


3°6'81/ 


Neapolitan 
Packets 
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I think most of us might 


hosts of friends. a 
conditions. 


manage to be happy in such 
Malas 

For real happiness give me the husband 

and wife who, saddened because no ¢ hildren 
have come to light their home, have grown 
loser to each other; the husband and wife 
who, by illness deprived of the fullness of 
marriage, have learned to treasure its happy 
\h, couldn't one go on 


5 


comradeship. 


unendingly? There is no ready-made 
magic in marriage; the magic we must find 


elves, and after much seeking. 


“Cattiness” 
“Don’t you think women are ‘catty’? 
I have lately joined the staff of a big 
spital, ind have already become. dis- 
usted with the * catty -pirit of the nurses. 
suppose one shouldn't run down one’s 
mvn sex, but I have no sisters, and having 


een brought up with brothers I find it very 


dificult to understand the gossip and un- 
kind tittle-tattle which goes on in 
spita 5 
I do not think that women as women are 


more inclined to be “catty” than men, but 


interested in details of 


for that 


they are more 


per- 


sonalities, perhaps, and reason 


What is in intent quite innocent gossip may 
leve op into some thine les innocent, And 
I feel much inclined to regard nurses sym 
pathetical The greater part ot their life 

spent in the service of others in a most 


estricted atmosphe t They work longer 
hours, I believe, than any other body of 
men, and can have little time for reading 
! side amusements It is inevitable 
they should talk “shop” and_per- 
tes, inevitable that the “tittle-tattle ” 
lould sometimes over-step the boundaries 
hat is kin lly and seemly I advise my 
ed friend not to worry too much about 
tally ina little while, when she has become 
e acclimatized to the feminine atmo 
ere in a hospital, she will realize that 
Ce-oOW Of the cat often a vood deal worse 
lan its scratch. 


A Question of Colours 


I am very fond of bri rht colours, “ Alice,’ 
} 
Make Dad mistakes in 


With a pale ¢ 


Nstance, it is a 


wearing 


mmplexion and sandy 
vrave error to 


1 frock, The effect 


obtained with 


Wear an orange-coloure 


Drightness can be less 
vetriment to the complé@xion by introducing 
Vivid embroideries into t} Many 


dressing al 


le dress 


Women make the mistake of 


lorty as if they were and I agree with 


PROBLEM PAGES 


you that it is unnecessary, At the 
same time, no middle-aged woman is going 


very 


to make herself look younger by suddenly 
plunging into all kinds of brilliant colours. 
Hardly any but the very young and beau- 

girl can look successful in an attire 
which is vivid from top to bottom. But a 
black cloak, for instance, lined with a vivid 


tiful 


colour looks charming on an older woman, 


and one of the smartest costumes I ever 


saw was that worn by a business woman 
nearing fitty. 
serge touched with pillar-box red. 


It was nothing but navy blue 
But her 
sunshade was exactly the same tone of red, 
and gave a delicious note of colour, with- 
out in any way making her look as if she 


were trying to recover her lost youthful- 


ness. It is not the English type of beauty 


Which looks best at any time in very bright 


but a thirst for beauty can be 


colours: 


satistied by gay colours about the house 


and by gay touches of colour in one’s dress. 


In answer to your postscript, I certainly 
should not dye the old have it 


expertly cleaned, and have it made up into 


lace, but 
a dress or as a trimming for a dress. Lace 


s becoming fashionable again after a long 


neglect, but [ don’t like the idea of colour- 
ing it The beauty of lace is in its delicate 


creaminess as well as in the charming 


Variety of its stitches. 


I was very glad to vour letter. 


My 


correspondence is a source of great pleasure 


ret 


to me, and it is always pleasant to heat 
from any woman who in her forties still 
has the spirit of Peter Pan. 


Cheap Holidays Abroad 
Iwo girls write to ask me for some sugges 


one of them says, “and 


tions for cheap holidays abroad. want 


we don't want to any conducted 


to 


join tour, 


wander about ourselves for a fort 


walking most of the time. Do you 
to Normandy, 
or is it too hackneved, too full of Englis] 


people 


ple: 
Well, I am afraid, my two adventurous 


night, 


think we should be wise to go 


friends, that wherever you go you won't 
be able to avoid your countryfolk. One 
of the disappointments of my own travels 


was to climb the belfry of Bruges on a very 
hot dav, only to find on the top an ener- 
guide 
strong American accent. One 
however, that if one dislikes 
own 


-ctic Woman reading aloud from het 


book with a 
should reflect, 
meeting one’s country people abroad 
they probably dislike meeting you as well! 


Still, you can avoid Boulogne and Dieppe 


OAT 


THE QUIVER 


and rnost of the seaside Normandy resorts 
which are crowded from July to September. 
You could have a cheap and very interest- 
ing holiday by taking the steamer from 
Havre up the Seine to Rouen, and then 
walking back, breaking your journey at any 
of the charming little towns and villages on 
the way. If you want to experience native 
atmosphere, avoid the big luxurious hotels 
and go to the comfortable commercial hotels, 
where you will find the food excellent if the 
surroundings are a little austere. If you 
want a sea trip, I believe there are cheap 
cruises from Hull to Helsingfors and back. 
Shortly after the war I was in Finland, and 
even though it November and_ the 
weather bad I enjoyed the journey 
across the North Sea, the call at Copen- 
hagen—most and charming of 
towns—and the lovely journey through the 
Baltic. Northwards, this is the best sea 
trip I know, 


was 
Was 


Vivacious 


Sacrifice 

A young married woman tells me that she 
has advised her husband to accept a_post 
abroad although she is greatly disinclined to 
leave England. 

“T should like to know 
about it all,’ she writes. 
to leave England. 


what think 
want 
\ll my interests and my 
friends and my parents are in London. But 
my husband has had a good offer abroad, 
and I wouldn’t for the world let him think 
that I don’t want to go.” 

Now, what am I 


you 
don’t 


expected to do? The 
decision has been made, so that my corre 
spondent cannot need my advice. I am 
inclined to think that she wants a little pat 
of approbation for being such a good girl. 
Well, if you made a big sacrifice 
because you love your husband, all honour 
to you, my unknown friend. 
your 


have 


Only, for both 
that you 
your spirit of generosity. It 


sakes, be sure can sustain 
won't do, you 
know, to get tired of being an heroic wife 
and suddenly to tell your husband that vou 
dislike your conditions of living, and 
to blame him for taking you to them. So 
many people able to be heroes—and 
heroines—for a week, but at the end of the 


period their patience 


new 
are 


they 
My 
own way, in such a position, would be to 
discuss the matter very frankly and fully 
from both points of view, and then having 
come to a decision to stick to it, and 


vanishes, and 
realize that heroism means endurance 


have 
no thoughts or regrets for the alternative 
way that might have been taken. 


Foreign Servants 
Mrs. L. H. B. me if it is possible 
easily to obtain foreign servants in London, 


asks 


Not very difficult, I imagine, but if my 
correspondent wishes to bring to England a 


foreign girl, instead of merely engaging one 
should write to the 
Ministry of Labour to find out what form 
necded. There are certain 
restrictions in regard to the entry of workers 
from abroad, and I have known of a Swiss 
girl turned back from Dover because sh 


already here, she 


of permit is 


did not possess the necessary minimum of 
Personally, I should hardly like t 
Nor- 
girl to a house in England, where 
possibly only the mistress could understand 


cash. 
bring a voung French or Dutch or 
wegian 
her 


language, 
sick, I 


might 


She would be very home- 
should think, and the experiment 


cost a good deal in fares and be 
} 


hardly worth the trouble, 


Afraid to Marry 
letter 


but is afraid because he does not 


Here is a om a man who wants 


to marry 


think he can support a modern wife com- 
fortably on £500 a year. “I am rather shy 
of women,” he adds, “Even the nicest 
whom I know seem to spend a_ fearful 
amount on their clothes. They go to dances 


two or three times a week, and see all th 
latest plays, and have a_ holiday abroad 
every vear. I am twenty-seven, and want 


to settle down, but I feel as if I ought t 


wait until | have doubled mv income beforé 
asking any girl to marry me.” 


Ah, am gl 


woman 


ad you wrote that the moder 
“seems to spend a fearful amount 
clothes.” That little 


on word “seems 
makes all the difference. Perhaps vou don't 
know how wonderfully clever some wome! 
are at making their own frocks. And if their 
frocks look as if they had been made 


Bond Street, perhaps a natural vanity and 
pleasure in being well dressed suggests t 
these girls that they need not always lab 


New plays 


as well as fron 


themselves as home-dressed. 
can be seen from a gallery 
the stalls davs 


possible to go to Switzerland for a week fo 


and in when it is stl 
ten pounds, how can foreign travel be held 
to be a sign of great wealth or extravagant 
desires ? 

And I think, if you married, you would 
find that your wife would probably think 
her home more interesting than any theatre 
baby the in the world 
Amusements would gradually assume their 


Marr 


and a new best toy 


night proportion 
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y, aad be happy! 
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The Plastic Age 


HILDHOOD is a time of gradual 
moulding, little characters have to 
be formed under loving guidance : little 
bodies must be tended and trained so 


that the slow-setting bones and 
muscles may grow into strong, 
clean limbs. From babyhood 
onwards the feet need especial 
care. The instep, upon which 
depends the shape of the foot 
inafter years,must be supported 
if falling arches and flat feet 
are to be avoided. Ordinary 
shoes do not give this support 
Put the little toddlers into 
START-RITE Shoes right at 
the beginning, and you need 
worry no further. An exten- 
sion of the inside of the heel keeps 
the ankle straight. 
the leather stiffener—too short in the 


Patentea 


A strengthening of 


ordinary shoe—forms an arch that 
supports the instep. Let the 
kiddies romp about in 
START- 
RITE 
Shoes 
to their 
hearts 
content ; 
their feet 
and ank- A very use/ul yet smart shoe for children 


. between 3 and 14 years lhe uppers are 
les W ill of finest Brown Willow Calf; for outdoor 


START-RITE No, 


rr wear; the soles are a good medium weight 
be and heels just nicely balanced. 
stral ght 8.6. Willow Calf 1-Bar, Nature Formed, g&4x Fittings 
an C 133 143 153 163 17 19, 
Ss t ron g, 8.15. Fine Box C fa N I 
—_ 12 129 139 146 15/3 169 
and they 8.11. Best Patent Colt 1-Bar, Nature Formed, 4x Fitting 


will not 143 153 163 173 183 109 
tire halt 8.10. White M ‘Bu k 1-Bar, Nature Formed, 4x Fitting 
so quickly. 143 158 166 173 186 
Give them these advantages now. 


CHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 


We still have a few copies left of the Prince’s Zoo Book, which also gives full particulars of 
START-RITE Shoes. If you have not already had a copy send a post card for one to-day, 
mentioning this magazine. Also for name of nearest START-RITE Agent. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., Ltd., NORWICH 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot and Thelma Shoes for Ladies) 
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FREE— 
A REAL CAMERA 


Here is the opportunity—the Hawk-Eye 
—a film pack camera made by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., which takes photographs 3} x 24 
It is loaded in daylight, and any film can be 
taken out in a dark room and developed 
separately without disturbing the others. 
It is a camera without price, as it cannot be 
bought. 


All you have to do is to save 100 wrappers of Wright's 
Coal Tar Soap. Each tablet is wrapped with an outside 
printed wrapper and an inside plain wrapper, and they 
count as two. 50 tablets of soap, therefore, will 
contain the necessary 100 wrappers from 


COAL TAR 


SOAP 


The Ideal Soap for 
TOILET & NURSERY USE 
Send them to Camera Dept. 92, 


WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, LTD., 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E.1. 


Hawk-Eye owners are also eligible for the 
monthly competition run by the “Kodak 
Magazine.” For further particulars see 
the “Kodak Magazine,” copies of which 
can be obtained from any Kodak dealer. 


WRIGHT?S 


:COAL TAR SOAP: 
: PHOTOGRAPHIC. 
‘COMPETITION 
CASH PRIZES’ 


Ist Prize £5 5 0 
2nd Prize £3 3 0 
3rd Prize £220 


97 Prizes of £1 1 0 each 
No Wrappers UTES. to Compete. 


RULES 

1. The competition is restricted: 
to tho who have received: 
Hawk-Eye Cameras from the: 


Propricte 
Tar Soap. : 
. Contact prints only are elig-: 
ible. Prints may be mounted: 
or unmounted, but the outside: 


ors of 


Wright's Coal : 


to 


size of any mount must not: 
exceed 8 in. by 6 in. H 
3. Competitors may send in as: 
many entries as they like, but: 
the subject and the full name: 
and address of each competi-: 
tor must be written on the: 
back of each picture. : 
4. Every picture entered must: 
have been taken on Kodak: 
34 by 2} Film Pack by the: 


competitor, though he or she: 
need not have done the de- + 
veloping, printing or mounting. : 
. Entries must be addressed to: 
Photo Competition, Wright's: 
Coal Tar Soap, 48, Southwark: 
Street, London, S.E.1, and: 
must arrive not later than: 
August 30th, 1924. The result; 
will be advertised in the Daily: 
Mail and Daily Chronicle on: 
September 30th. : 
. The proprietors of Wright's. 
Coal Tar reserve to: 
themselves the right of pur-: 
chasing the copyright of any: 

photographs sent for: 
£2 2 O each. : 
. Kodak Limited will act as: 
judges to the competition, and ; 
their decision must be ac-: 
cepted as final. : 
. Competitors may choose any: 
of the following subjects, and: 
the prizes will be awarded to 
the pictures that best illustrate ; 
the spirit of the title; photo- : 
graphic excellence or technic al: 
quality will not count- it is the: 
picture that will win the prize. : 


w 


BUBJECTS.— Children at Play. Pets 
: ay with a Hawk-Eye. Sports and : 
Pastimes. Boy Scouts or Girl Guides 


Outdoors in Spring. Nature Study 
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“It is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 


of us long to 


XIX 
The Reckoning Paid 


ROSS, with a bundle of ne 


under her arm and a small dressing-case in 
her hand, walked along the platform at 
Aberdeen Station to join the london train. She 
was accompanied by a_ tall, elegant-looking 
woman in mourning, a s -In-law of the pro- 


fessor who had left her the legacv in memory 


of her mother. Janet had found kind {rie in 
the other branch of the Garland family, and was 


relieved and thankful to find that thev bore he 
no gr 


udge for having su eded toa 
small fortune 


part of the 
which might te reasonably 
been expected to come to them. They did not 
— it, however, and had taken ereat pains to 
> Janet that 


F thev were elad she had been 
left th s littl 


nest-eyy Five davs 
wen In the city, durin 


Janet had 


g which she had arranged 


to have the furniture that had been left to he 

stored for six months until she learned how she 

was to be situated in Fi ind At the ba 
her mind was the odd fe nye that the Hlolt 


vas not likely to be her permanent home, not 


even her home for a very long time 

Hersey would to m nd af sh 
should marry St ph Purne t would mean 
in immediate and complete break between then 
Janet was perfectly sure f that, and there had 


passed through her mind a \ 1 
1 little house in Aberdeen 1 makit one of 


band Of Irv 1 th Walla 


the pl sant (iar 
lands had in Universit rcles Bat Destiny 
had something else in st for Janet Ross 

“You are glad to ith again, I 
can see,’? observed |} Garland, imagining 
that she had seldom seen Janet look so animated 
as at the moment when she ste pped into the 
south-going train. 

“Tm glad, yes—-becan I’m a bit anxious 
about Hersey Vivian. She’ uch an impulsive 
creature, vou never know what sh will 
next.’ 

a But she can’t sure lv have got into anv mis 
chief in five davs,”” sunovests My Garland 
With a smile Janet shru 1 her shoulde: 


grasp” 


olad to know that 
es quite 
this 


Raeburn so much and g 


often to see het Anyhow, I'll be home 


like to 


bring 
tland one day, but we are 
| 


vetting 
what not and money 
But back, 


try and 


ne too plentiful vet. I will come 


and never, never shall I forget your odness 
to me, dear Mrs. Garland. You see, vou might 
have been different—for I don't feel that I had 
anv right vour  brother-in-law’s money 
I'm elad 1 got it—we have enough,’*? was 
the answe Are \ sure you have all the 
papers vou want 
like Ion paper I think the 
Scotch papers seem rather ‘solid to me now, 
though iit long but I’m 


rland gave 


nig took paper from the 
New VS trav passing t the m ent, and as 
t down vened t the sheet Then she 
Daa i quick start 1 exclamation, and Mrs 
l saw h | st 
heavens, something has happened 
it Great Gol s while I've been away Listen 
to th 
© * Disastrous sh ig affa in Essex. Well- 
known lawver killed by young farmer. Jealousy 
to be tl LUISE 
Janct’s fa had gone a little white now, and 
Mrs. Garland t 1 the compartment and sat 


Noth io do with M Vivian, IT hope? 


Well, it- ha Mr. Turner was her lawyer 
la ereat { 1 as well. terrible, and 
what a sordid story! Oh, poor Hersey, and to 
think I have to sit a whole’ dav in the train 


lhere was verv little time for further talk or 


comment, for almost immediately the guard 
ume along and Mrs. Garland had to leave the 

ipartment \ few minutes later the train 

t ed out. Janet was naturally very detached 


| 
h 
| 
| By \ | 
\ 
| 
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* You never know—bnut I'm 
: Vspapers evening soon after eight.’’ : 
: ** And when shall we see vou again? ”’ 
; Janet shook her head 
: really 
Hersev to 
involved wit 2 
is 1 
OSO Z 
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and upset at the parting, and the moment she 
had waved Mrs. Garland out of sight she sat 
down to devour the details of the sordid story of 
love and crime in which she had such a deep 
personal interest. 

The report was not very rich in details; it 
simply said that about five o’clock on the 
previous afternoon a man had called at the 
County Buildings in Great Gobens and asked 
to see Mr. Stephen Turner. What passed in 
his private room did not appear as yet to be 
very clear. The sound of high words had been 
heard, followed by the report of a_ revolver. 
When the clerks in the outer office rushed in, 
they found Mr. Turner dead and his assailant 
apparently dying. He had, however, been re- 
moved to the Infirmary, and at a late hour was 
reported still alive. Then followed a few facts 
about the personal history of the case. It was 
explained that young Collett had suspected 
Turner of stealing his sweetheart from him, and 
had been heard to threaten him before that day. 

The girl’s name was given, so that there was 
no possibility of mistake. Janet had a difficult 
and interminable journey that day. Never had 
hours seemed to drag so slowly. Then she had 
to cross London and get the train at Liverpool 
Street for Great Gobens, which she reached at 
twenty minutes past eight. She almost ran out 
of the station, to find Jack Osgood with the cart 
but no sign of Hersey. 

** Evening, Osgood. 
she cried anxiously. 
that has happened.’’ 

** Ves, miss, it is. 


How is Miss Vivian? ”’ 
** This is a terrible thing 


Miss Vivian is fairly up 
set. She went over to Copleys last nite after 
the news came. They fetched her ‘ome jes’ afore 
lef’.” 

** Oh, I am so thankful,’’ said Janet with a 
deep breath of relief. She sprang to her seat, 
pulled the rug well over her knees and pre 
pared for the four-mile drive to Carrs Holt. 
As the sensational story was public property 


Janet had no hesitation about asking Jack 
Osgood whether he had any further details 


He, however, had very little to add to the re 
ports which had been amplified in the evening 
papers Janet had purchased in London 

It was almost nine when the trap drew up at 
the door of the Holt. Hersey was waiting on 
the steps. Janet alighted quickly, ran to her, 
and put her arm round her shoulders. 

“Oh, vou poor child, to think this horrible 
unthinkable thing should have happened while 
I was away!” 

Hersey was very white, her face drawn, her 
eves shadowed. Quite evidently she had re 
ceived a great shock. Highly strung, sensitive, 
prone to extremes of emotion of various kinds, 
she had been very wretched all dav. 

**Has Mrs. Raeburn gone home? ”’ 

*° Oh, they both came across the fields 
with me, but I didn’t want them here when you 
came, Jan, so they’ve only just gone. : 
quickly, and let me look at you! 
you'll never leave me again. 
about what has happened. 1 


yes, 


Come in 
Oh, Jan, say 
I’m so frightened 
never thought 
690 


that sort of thing could happen to people like 
us, really.”’ 

** But nothing has happened to you, darling,” 
said Janet soothingly. Then she looked over 
her shoulder at Osgood. ‘* That’s all, 
you, Jack. Good night.” 

Hannah was waiting in the hall, her honest 
face wearing a look of dismayed concern. 

* Thank God you're back, she said 
“It ain't any kind of a place without you 
Everything goes wrong the moment vou leave,” 

shan’t go away in a_ hurry again, 
Hannah. Yes, I could eat something. Come t 
think of it, I’ve had nothing but a cup of tea 
since mv breakfast. I heard about the tragedy 
before 1 left Aberdeen, or read it in the news 
papers rather, and, of course, I was frightful 
upset.” 

Hersev, still holding on to her, casting fearful 


thank 


miss,”’ 


eves into the dark corners of the hall and pas. 
sages, accompanied Janet upstairs to remove her 
travelling clothes. She felt a 
Hersey’s distress, fearing that it meant that he 
affections were more deeply involved than sh 
had imagined. She, of course, was not awar 
of the process of disillusionment the girl had 
undergone at Piper’s Pool, where the dead man 
and Jinny Wagstaffe had kept tryst. 

“Oh, Jan, Stephen's dead, do you under 
stand, dead! It’s too awful! 


great pang 


g at 


I see nothing but 


his face and how he looked last time I saw 
him.” 

** Where was that, darling? Had you beer 
seeing him at Great Gobens while I’ve beer 


away? 
‘Once I did. li was the same day 
know how to tell you but I must—because I feel 
» awful about it. When I came out from 
Stephen's room Jinny Wagstaffe was waiting for 
him in the room; vou know, 
waited a long time one dav. 
anything about it. Later in the day, on the 
wavy home, as I had Osgood with the cart | 
stopped to take something over to Sally Migg: 
at Piper’s Pool. You know it is more than a 
month since vou and I went there together last 
Well, I saw them at the Pool; they came out 
the thicket as I went bv.”’ 
Saw whom? 
Mr. Turner 


I don’t 


outel where y 


But I didn’t think 


asked Janet perplexedly 
** Not and Wagstaffe’s daughter, 
surely? 

* Yes, and something seemed to snap inside 
of me—TI felt cold and dreadful as if somebody 
was walking over mv grave. I looked at Stephen 
as if I had never seen him before, the kind 
look which kills people. And next I heard 
him he was dead. I wish I hadn’t been s0 
hard, but—but, vou see, I felt ashamed because 
he had kissed me that very afternoon—ves, he 
had, while that creature¢ 
and he knew he was gi 
Pool.’’ 

** Perhaps he didn’t know that, dear. Try 
not to brood too much on it, and exaggerate,” 
said Janet gently. ‘ Most probably he made the 
appointment after he had met her at the County 
Buildings.” 


was waiting for him, 
ing to meet her at the 
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“ Well, anyway, he’s dead. Oh, Janet, where 
can he be now? He was not a good man and 
he had no chance to repent. I couldn't sleep a 
wink last night. Wasn't it kind of them to take 
me to Copleys?. Mrs. Raeburn Was so comfort 
ing. She brought me tea at one o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Janet allowed Hersey to babble on, aware 
that in that way relief would come. By bed 
time she had helped to steady the girl's racked 
nerves, and Hersey slept that night in one of 
the big four-post beds with Janet’s arm across 
her shoulders. Janet did not sleep till far on in 
the morning. One thing stood out as cause for 
unutterable thankfulness that Hersey was not 
personally mixed up in the case, could not be 
called to give evidence in the court where, if he 
lived, Sam Collett would be arraigned for his 
crime and most probably sentenced to death 
On all the base and angry passions of men 
Janet pondered in the silent night watches with 
Hersev’s flushed face and tossed hair on the 
pill w beside her. More and more it was borne 
in on her that the most priceless thing on earth 
is the power and the will to live rightly: in the 
quiet performance of dutv, however irksome 


nly that way happiness lies. And security ! 


The war had unloosed passions; lawless times 
complicate the times that come after At last in 
the pale dawning Janet fell asleep. She was 
awakened by Hannah at her bedside with earl 
tea. Hersey was still asleep, however, and 
Janet motioned her not to awake her. Hannah 
lipped out of the room with her finger to het 
ss, nodding in violent inderstanding though 


I 

she had an item of intelligence on he r lips 
which she longed to tel Janet heard it when 
she slipped downstairs secon after eight o'clock. 


“Oh, miss, Jack’s just been in an’ tole m 
that that there pore voung Collett) died in 
‘orspital larst nite.’ 

Janet gave a quick start. “ Thank God.” she 


said, then added : ** God will Ix more merciful 
than man.”’ 

So the town and county would be spared the 
long-drawn anguish of a sensati mal trial on th 


pital charge, the merciless dissection of human 


motive and action, the sharpening of legal wits 
without regard to feel nes, all the harsh if 
necessary working of the machinery of the law 
Janet, profoundly thankf ll, sat down to eat 
her solitary breakfast. h ping that Hersey would 
sleep on. However, just as she had finished, 
ind was about to lite a letter to Mrs. Gar 
land, the girl slipped in, looking like a ghost. 


though her cheeks were not quite so pinched 


and her eyes had lost the terrified stare. Janet 

Sprang up and wished her good morning 
~~ ves, I’m better, and | did sleey 

and hours. It was so comforting to have \ 

Jan, but like to sleer rad 

evervthing js over, and 

this horror.” 


“It is being mad 


ivs and days, till 


people have forgotten 


vou, dea 
Poor Collett died last night, so ther will bx 
trial, only the inquests 
Inquests Hersey shuddered — afresh 


OUT OF REACH 


** You don’t think they'll summon me, will they ? 
I couldn’t go, Jan, I simply couldn’t.”’ 

Darling, pull yourself together ! There 
isn’t an earthly reason why you should be sum 
moned to the inquests.” 

But I saw them last together,” said Hers Vs 
and her voice quivered as the whole picture ros¢ 
up before her once more. 


That is a matter of no c msequet 
I only have to do with the actu: 
dy, not with events that led up t ae ti 


Inquest wi 


Collett had lived there might have been some 
little dread in your mind, bu : 
self, my dear. N thing can hap 


soon it will be all over as a tale that is t 


** Jan, I've been th g sin I aw t 
morning that if I nt been so tires t 
Stephen, if I'd married him when he wis 
t | prevented him proposing lots : 


this might not have happen 


Janet said “ God forbid ” jn her ur 
her lips avoided the words 


** Darling, you must try and keep down t 


unnecessary morbid qualms. You didn’t 
for him that wav; if \ really had, 1 never 


could have kept him 


I can’t help saying I’m glad t 
him. He never, never w 
happy.” 

Happy repeated Hersey, wit g 
wistfulness. “ 1 begin to think peopl I t 
intended to be happy in this w t t 

me there is en 35 
onsense said Janet stoutl 
are intended to be happy, and th g 
of happiness, onlv sometimes w 
round seekine it Work, plenty of it 
do it in, simple thin 
cw Satis t t 
that s hay > 
\ re right, ] ght 
It d ts 
ng, but ves, T believe it’s t 
I'm certa f it \ ll get : 
vet; come and let me see 1 eat g 
fast, and then we'll talk a! t ot gs 
I’ve got he ips t th vs ft 
know. How many eggs 1 
sold while I've bee \ ss 
has bee contribut int \ 

Janet's strong sensib] 
out its effect on the v 
trving to comfort ul s 

nd bre ikt ast, a 

Janet’s ma } os 
Inspected the w 
) Iv very 

Ing t keep Ilers t ene ss 

hour 

At the ¢ 
table ¢ ~ 
to lend t 

t cet to see Wace 
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Hersey stared wide-eyed, fall of consternation. 

*“ Whatever for? ’’? she asked in a low voice. 

**T just can't tell you that, dear. Something 
inside sends me, that’s all. That poor woman 
will need a friend.’’ 

“Will she?” asked Hersey, 
‘* Do vou think the police will 
Can they do anything to her? ” 

** No, no, the law can’t touch her, but there 
is another law and it may quite possibly grind 
her to the dust. And she has the future of her 
child to think of.” 

Janet spoke slowly and of a set purpose, wish- 
ing to be done at once and for all with the whole 
horror of the unhappy business. Up leaped the 
flame to Hersev’s cheek and staved there, burn 
ing deep into the delicate skin. 

* Oh, Jan, oh, Jan, it’s a beastly world ! ”’ 

** Part of it but it has got to be 
faced. There is nothing surer than that Jinny 
Wagstaffe will need friend. We _ sheltered 
women sometimes blamed for being harsh 
ind cruel to one another. Anyhow, I’m 
over to-day. I'm you. won't 
Hersey.” 

“Hinder vou? I think it's wonderful of vou 
t it! You stand up to troubles, Jan; I 
simply wilt under them. 
never leave me, do \ 

“Oh, vou'll gather 
said Janet lightly. 
his orders, we'll 


awe-stricken. 
be after her? 


is, dear, 


a 
are 


hinder 


ing 


sure me, 


o do 


That's why you must 
ou hear? 

smeddum as vou 
Now if vou’il give Osgood 
and get ready.” 


“But T can't go, Jan; don’t ask me,” said 
Hersey, white to the lips. 

** No, of course not. I'll drop vou at Copleys. 
I rather want to see them, anvway, and I'll 
collect you in the afternoon. I'll lunch at Leed 


ham Market, giving Diamond a couple of hours’ 
rest. This an little two 
seater would be . Hersev; we'll 
£0 Intoacommittee of wavs and means to-night; 
I think afford 


is occasion when a 
of immens¢ 


we ( rd it now. I've heaps of 
things to tell vou about Aberdeen and the Gat 
lands. You shall learn to be the chauffeur and 
we shall have lovely times together vet, taking 
our stuff to market in the most approved modern 
way 
Hersey brightened again and Janet was re 
warded by sceing the dark cloud lift from the 
girl’s fa 
About half an hour later they drove off, and 
the fresh exhilarating air restored the fleeting 


colour to Hersey’s cheek 


XX 


The Friend in Need 
ANET deposited Hersev at the end of the 
-Coplevs Far road, which was in. better 
condition than it had ever been in the 
Wagstaffes’ time 
One of Raeb mysterious farming method 
which had astonished Hersey was his employing 
some casual labour to gather the stones off th 
fields. All these had been carefully put into 


the deep ruts made by wheels in the farm road. 


carefully rolled in, and covered with the red 
hogging or soft gravel which could be got for 
the carting from an unused gravel pit. Rae. 
burn had smiled at her enthusiasm over his use 
of waste material, though he was pleased with 
the result of his forethought. They would har. 
a fine hard road all summer, and when winter 
came no more muddy ruts into which the cart 
wheels would sink up to the axles. 

Hersey waved her hand to Janet and went of 
quite happily to spend more hours at 
Copleys and to assure her kind friend Mrs 
Raeburn that she felt better. 

Janet, sitting beside the groom on the front 


some 


seat of the cart, thought her own thoughts, 
was rather surprised at } 
and see Jinny Wagstaffe. 


She 
er desire to g 


5 


L 
Keen 


She acquitted herself 
of the smallest inclination to pry or gloat over 


the sordid details of the tragedy. She felt 
rather as if out of the darkness a cry had 
reached her. She knew how harsh and un 


vielding and cruel public opinion can be wher 


outraged, and though she had no reason to love 
Jinny Wagstaffe, she somehow felt that. she 
might be able to help her. If not, well, the 
attempt would have been made, and no on 


would be any the worse. 
** I’ve a call to pay outside Leedham, Jack, 
she said as the spires and roofs of the market 


town appeared over the Jast bit of rising ground 


* Youll put up at the Leedham Arms, give 
Diamond a feed and wait till I come.” 

** Yes, miss,’’ answered the groom. After 
wards Janet found that she would have been 
better served had she taken the trap a milk 
farther along the road, but she did not wist 
the lad to know her destination 

She was a good walker and covered the dis 
tance in half an hour. She had _ planned her 
little journey well, and with due regard to the 
probable habits of the farmhouse to which she 
was going. 

By taking her own h first in the town, 
she gave them the chance to get the early dinner 
over at the farm. She d not wish to encounter 
either of the Wagstaffe though afterwards 
she changed her mind about that 

She got some directi from a roadman, wh 
pointed to a footpath across a field in which 
the voung shoots of the winter wheat were look 
ing very sturdy and g He was inclined 
for talk, she could si r the whole country. 
side was agog ov tragedy affecting local 
people, but Janet } encouragement, 
merely thanked hi h information, and 
made a bee line farm which she could 
see in the distance ] x is verv rich im 
pretty ‘field paths, the law of trespass being 
kindly in that delectabk ntv, and great free- 
dom allowed to those wil want to get off the 
broad highway and mple the beauty of fields 
and wood As ag thing the privilege 1s 
not abused. Janet, th 1e had little eye at 
the moment r Natu ever-changing pageant, 
We nevertheless mpe ptibly s thed and 


helped by it 
Arrived at Pickers End she could find no siga 


| 
| 
= 


town, 
inner 
unter 
vards 


, wh 
which 
look 
clined 
antry- 
ment, 
, and 
could 
ch im 
being 
it free- 
ff the 
fields 
lege 18 
eye at 
geant, 


and 


o siga 


I'l 
| never forgive her, miss. He was 


mile 
$ too good for her, | always tole ‘im so’ ” 


Orawn ty 
Chas. Crombie 


ft 
°° 
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of life at all about the place, not even a farmyard 
fowl turning out to welcome her. 
She went round to the 


back door, 


several times, and getting no answer tried the 
handle. It turned easily, and after brief counsel 
with herself she walked in. The kitchen was 


empty, and on the table stood the untidy re- 


mains of a hastily-eaten meal. The fire was 
smouldering in the stove and the house was as 


still as the grave. Aware that she was intrud 
ing, goaded, Janet passed out into 
the square hall, stood still, looking up the stairs 
doubtfully ; hesitating, knowing an in 
truder, and aware that there was no precedent 
for the step she had taken. She had not 
the excuse that had been fr 
Jinny Wagstaffe. Nevertheless 
solve hardening not to the 
seeing the girl, if were within. 

Anybody in the house? 
a low, clear voice. 

She waited, and almost 
shuffling upstairs, the s 
presently from the | 


vet some how 
herselt 


even 


she iendly with 


her Te 
ICAVE 


she 


immediately heard 


und of a slow step, and 


wermost step of the stairs 


she beheld a dishevelled head, and a swollen 
despairing-looking face looking over the balus- 
trade. Its expression changed int ne of 


defiance, not unmingled with fear, as she re 
nized her visitor 
What want? 


discouraging voice. 


Ver 
To see vou, J nny,’ answered 
I'm coming up.” 

The girl disappeared, but so 
run up the stairs that she 


swittly did 
caught the 


her skirts at a door that was immediately 
banged half-way along the corridor. It was not 
locked, however, and Janet opened it and 
walked boldly into Jinny’s bedroom It was u 


I i 
disorder, the bed had not been 
drawers were opened, s 
tered on the floor, and apparently sh 


in the act of packing a sui 


Janet closed the door, and ipproaching tl 
girl who stood with her back to her, laid her 
hand on her shoulder and compelled her to t 
round. 

“Jinny, look at me I'm your friend 
thought vou'd need one to-day, so | ere 

Jinny had heard so much abuse dur nye the 


last twenty-four hours 
voice evidentls 


| 


bewildered her 
don’t understand,’ she said dull 


i lly 
‘Why should 1 want to befriend 1 l 
ain’t your sort, not by a long chalk. I’m a bad 
woman, so dad and Bill ses, an’ I’m to git t 
If I ain’t out afore to-morrow thev'li put me to 


the door.”’ 


* Thev won't do that, Jinny Ihis is vou 
home, and though you've brought sor yt t 
it has got to shelter 


““Hias Jinny spoke vaguely. “ went 
over to chalk pit last 1 t intending to d 
mvself t it] ! vt In‘t i 
was feat Mis th i \ 
comes alter. Suppose I'd go there straight 
Well, it couldn't be any worse than it js ‘ 


Janet dr 
side, made her sit 


her. 


th listr ted creat ire to the t 


n, and stood in fron 


iTont 


Look here, Jinnvy, vou believe. I'm y 
* You must be or vou wouldn't |} 
I don’t understand jt vet, why vou shouk 
* Well, I want to help vou 
had 


nm 


Jinny stared 1 vaguely 

dunn I was zg Lond 
anywheres to ge t this “ouse, 
looks at me as if I were the plag 

* Do vou know anvbodyv in London?” 

Jinny shook he 


** Nobody to speak of 
“And have 


seventeen and sixp 


that even t mit It's dad's 
keepin? mon 

cant go to n, Jinny. I w 
et vou Pell ha relations, 1 
kind aunt al t sort, not here 
in) some to w 1 might 
for a little while 

Jinnyv shook 

“Only Aunt M ind she an’ I don't’ 
ott She's lads sist il i ‘ard w 
She ain't bin t f ver so long, s 
can't ther 

The answers wer g anet 
dered q l She sa that it woul 
g l thing f t girl t e got awav f 
immediate But monev w 
be needed, and tl erat f sor 
dual ty ssing th necess 
machinery f{ lj cases. Janet } 
{ such, | tt Vas led fT irrang 
Th situiat Vas ite Jinnv’s face 
mu h dit 

Listen, If I ma irrange 
will e witht to I 

* Oh es I d where I go 
iwful, isn’t it () lenly she threw 
her head 1 her eves 
go era like that It t sens Why 
they ta the bit we 
pass It ain't sense, there < 
anv \ th in’ such thing 
for 

Janet saw that it w f Sam Collett 
vour strong, f i t into ut 
darkness s ft ither 
Turner, 1 f the w 
traged It w th ! for mora 
and Janet did not t pose of her q 
tions h uid w 

“We needn't ¢g that now, Jinny. \ 
t ifelv thr t! b get 
establi | ifte \ t Se \ 
father on ‘ \ the fa 

()} ves 
iN it the t in 
rest mv nat ] she said 
My, but n 1! They're wit 


UCU 


: 
Ww 
money? 
answered linn 
hick, 
Janet clearly 
Janet 
f 
re, 
tents scat 
had been 
| 


HALLS DIsTEMPER 


By Appolntment f ag toH.N. The King. : 
3 


HALL’S Distemper, 
made in 60 beautiful! 
standard shades, is 
foremost among 
modern decorations, 


It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface will not rub off, and 
withstands the herdest wear. 


Addresi enquiries to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., ——~- HULL, 


England. 


(harmless) taken in a little war 


e “Pylitna” Powders | 
twice as far 
as most other baking powders and 


nulk or water remove the causes 
X speedily cure or prevent atiack. 


rT . . 
(fall: Chensata or is therefore more economical. 
are by interna Ra, London, E.C., 
ners hich cannot be 29 and &- box 
utrected y external se- The Cost is nothing fa Cure, a 
mecdies, they wil Cure. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 


and pies lighter more digestible 
and so delightfully 
appetizing. 


[IMPERIAL HOTEL: | 
LONDON: | 


a 
1000 Roomsfitted H.& Water. /98 | 
| 


g Bath and Breakiast from ... 


“ 


wowto 

MAKE DELicilous 

1 DRINKING CHOCOLATE 5 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR ‘(OR 
% MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF A 
a CUP OF WATER. WHEN BOILING 

%, ADO HALF A CUP OF COLD 
MADE BY MILK. BOILAGAIN FOR ONE 


MINUTE. WHISK AND 


CAD BU RY SERVE HOT, a 


1661 


ed. | 
| 3 
: 
| A 
lizing | 
\ 


Makes 
Copper like Gold, 
Tin like Silver, 
Paint like new. 


It’s not what you cook 


“on but what you cook in 


that matters 


NLY the outsides of pots and pans 
come into contact with the cooker, 
gas stove or kitchen range, but the food 
comes into direct touch with the insides of 
cooking utensils. That is why housewives 
prefer that very wholesome cleanser and 
polisher, Monkey Brand. Nothing could 
be better for both inside and out. 
Monkey Brand makes pots and pans look good on 
the outside, but the inside has first consideration. 
Cleanliness is the basis ot health, especially cleanliness 
of the food we eat, and Monkey Brand makes the ’ 
scouring of all utensils as effortless as any domestic . 
work can be. Clean the stove with it too. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. 


M igi—e23 


Y Vir Vo, 
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Miss Koss; but I’m not astin’ anythink 
I can earn my own livin’. Ill show 


two hands, 


m the bia 


hed her and though 
re of in 


material to handle 


anger 


was Detter 


I] show them yet that you can build 


what looks like ruins. Now promise me 
this, will you? ” 


“What, miss? ’’ 
‘That vou'll take 


till 


ish step; that you'll 
back for you to- 


t here quietly me 


” 


muss ? 


\s Janet did not know herself she could not 
r. She forbore to remind her that it could 
t { as she would be required to give 
idence at the inquest. Jinny had apparently 
t faced that yet. Well, sufficient to the day 
e\ ] 
‘Probably London. ‘ll find you a shelter, I 
ink, with a friend of my own, and then after 
s Vil be cared for She spoke rathe: 
amefacedly, for sh lid not like her task. 
mly her strong desire to help a_ stricken, 
ting soul lent the necessarv courage for it 
)many passed by on the other side in such 
! word and a little help 
tring one and give her 
ir and all its attendant 


Ross's 


Janet 


eyes very 


leepened her sympathy and understand 
g and given her an almost divine pity. For 
ew how fierce for some are the temptations 
flesh, and that one fall does not neces 


Jinny Wag- 


was not the first she had helped. She 


grown wise in handling hurt soul Sud- 
Jinny gave her a home thrust. 
I thought you didn't like me, Miss Ross. 
idn't like you. I've spoke against you 
of times nt anything at ‘the 
Ulls, 1s there 
“No, Jinny, nothing. 1 had a_ happy, 
ltered life until my parents died, and I want 
» others who ha t had so good a 


said 
me 


Was nine,’’ 
looked after 


know,’’ said Janet ki “Well, are 
h I ask? 
Oh, t g else don’t drive me 
Bill, ‘e said if I weren't out bv six clock 
evening he'd put me out ’imself.’® 
I'll see him,” said Janet firmly. “ I ex. 
rus 1 ther } ’ 
‘ii nnd them about the fields somewhere? ’’ 
1, 
anwhil do tidy up this room and your. 
Mt and pack up \ lothes. I should 


lost of f a wil 
V away from here to-s row take 
sell and vou may need most of your 
‘ 
gicam of hope and fresh interest 
‘a Der eves, id 


yes, nodded and rése up from the bed. 


OUT OF REACH 


Not a word of thanks had she spoken, but Janet 
did not want them. She had the feeling at the 
back of her mind that 
done to help the girl at this 
her life she might easily, nay, 
slip down into the 
would be 


argument 


mething W 


retricval. it 


and quite 


no was 


were combining to push her down. Janet 
vowed that she would defeat them yet. Jinny 


Was not 
material, but she had a 
or lost. 


perhaps 


Pll come back when I’ve seen your father 
or brother,’’ she said as she left the room. 


Once out in the clear spring air s 
round the tidy, ept 
vaguely, She shrank a little from he 
it had simply got to be done. If « 
to be acc : 
Wagstatfes had ed 
at Copleys and 
duct as well as « 
lord insisted 

1 conditi 


this 


nvar 


nyc 


were 


ntly 
nt 


appare 
} untidy sloven 
entered on a new le: 
farming. Thei 
n a certain standard, he had 
ms when granting the sh 


tragedy they wi 


their 


WI rt lease. 


made 


good in the next few years. 
Janet did not find old Wagstaffe, but the 
sound of a steady movement like a saw, or a 


turnip-cutting machine guided her to the | 


And there she found Bill bending to his tas! 
When her shadow darkened the barn doorwav 
he flung » his head and looked at her as if 
expecting some unwelcome guest. 

had already visited Pickers End 

wretched Jinny through her facings 


Bill Wagstaffe was not likely to f 
cognized Miss Ross at once and 


cap. 


“Come out here, Mr. Wagstaffe,’’ she said 
politely but in a very clear, firm voice. ‘1 
nee, 
t i] 
in public places 
** Well, I've been to see your sister. She st 
l h 1; l ver this affair, Bill, or we 
easily have another tragedv.’’ 


Bill stared straight before him, and his mout} 
shut like a trap. 
Wish she ’ad d 
It 


orrid 


W 


this 


chum Sam—‘im I was through > fig 

wiv. I'll neve forgive He was 

miles too good ae Vavs to! ’ 
Janet sighed and her mouth ! me 

She did not know vt that o 

Po ly, however. h sil vas el nt 

enough. It managed t ev to y \\ 

statfe the assurance that sh 

sympathized with him in his trouble and great 


1oss. 


from ‘et 
‘em yet.” 
She clenc 
Janet shrank 
her eves, still it : 
than despair. 
tt 
10 fo human soul to be saved : 
Wal 
morrow.” 
An’ where’ll you take me, 
4 looked 
t 1 rather 3 
task, but 
1 signs 
! the 
t Ways 
[ t nd- : 
rid 
| | 
touched his 
“My mother died when I ; 
Jinny. “ And nobod n't : 
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**Why should you bother your head about us, 
miss? ’’ he asked bluntly. 

** Well, I felt sure that your sister would need 
a friend. People are not very sympathetic in a 
case like this.”’ 

** No, theyse not,’? said young Bill, clenching 
his hands together. ‘* Ferrets an’ swine, that’s 
wot they are, gloatin’ over folk’s troubles. But 
what is it you want to do? ” 

** Take your sister away.”’ 

** Where to? ”’ 

*T'll find the right kind of place. I'll look 
after her. I wanted to ask your father’s per- 
mission first.’’ 

Bill laughed shortly. ‘* Oh, you don’t need 
that. Father don’t keer, he’s soddent with the 
drink, ‘shame’ as I should be to say it.” 

** Your leave, then? ” 

Bill stared. *‘* My leave—I washed mv ‘ands 
of her vesterday when the news come through. 
Didn't she tell you that? ” 

** She did, but you can't do that, Bill. She’s 
your sister, you had the same mother, you must 
stand by her.’ 

* T won't, she’s a bad ‘un, she done my best 
pal in. I've no use for ’er.”’ 

Janet stood a moment perplexed. 

* If we all had our deserts, Bill, few of us 
would be entitled to throw a stone. Try to be 
more kindly. Speak a civil word to your sister 
when you see her again, and keep her right till 
to-morrow, when I'll come and fetch her.” 

** But she’s goin’ to ‘ave a kid!” cried Bill 
in a great burst of shame. 

* 1 know—and she has to be got over that 
trouble. The woman has to bear a good deal, 
you know, Bill. Jinny has got a terrible lesson. 
Now listen. There will have to be some monev 
forthcoming to help ove: 1 think | 
can get her into a good home, where a small 
payment will be required. 1 can help with that, 
but I think you ought to pay something.” 


this crisis. 


Oh, we'll pay, right enough, Miss,’ said 
Bill unexpectedly. ‘+ We'll leave it ta you, l 
don’t know what for vou should be doin’ this, 
but it’s good of you, miss.”’ 

**No, no. Well, vou promise, do you, to be 
kinder to Jinny to-day, and to talk your fathe: 
over and to-morrow Ill come back? ” 

The first gleam of light in the terrible affair 
shone through the dark and seemed to be Te. 
flected on Bill Wagstaffe’s face. He looked at 
Janet queerly still, she could see slightly Sus. 
picious, unable to grasp the motive for the prof 
fered aid. She understood what was passing jr 
his mind and the words of Hood’s poem 

‘Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun” 


were thrust back upon hei 

* This dark cloud will pass, Bill,’ she said 
simply. * It will pass all the more quickly if 
we all put our shoulders to the wheel. And 
time will heal even the bitterest griefs.”’ 

They were platitudes, but uttered kindly, and 
with the human touch thev did their work 
Tears started in Bill Wagstaffe’s 
to utter his thanks but faiied, he 
hand hesitatingly ther 
grasped it. 
feel able, and speak kindly to your sister and 
see that she eats something.’’ Bill said neither 
vea nor nay, but Janet felt sure that he w 
do it. 
lane to the waiting trap, reflecting once mor 


eves, he tried 
held out his 

irew it back, but Janet 

** (Go into the house as soon as V 


Her heart was sad as she sped down the 


f men, how they act and 
How 


f hard work, 


on the evil passions ¢ 


innocent people. 
lessons of self-control, 


react on priceless the 


and strong 
principle which keep the energies in the rig 
track ! 

Duty is a hard and bleak little word against 
which many kick, but its harvest is rich an 
Satisfying. 


Result of the December Voting 
Competition 


Our readers entered the above competition with much enthusiasm, but in no case 
did any reader succeed in naming the six items im their order of merit according 
to vote, which came out as follows: (1) “* The Old Doctor”: (7) ‘* Out of 
Reach” ; (3) ‘* Miss Hemingway, Consultant” ; (4) ‘ The Romance of 
London Town” ; (5) “ Things That Matter "’ ; (6) ‘* What is a Gentleman?” 


‘Two readers tied in that they were successful in naming five correctly, and 
I] have therefore decided to divide the prize of “I'wo-and-a-half Guineas between 
them, their names being Mrs. A. Mason, of Leicester, and Miss Ida Pickford, 


of Devizes. 
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A Children’s Month 


Y DEAR READERS,—It is some 

M since devoted the month's 
letter to the needs of the children, 

and a number of appeals have accumulated 
First 
report of the 
National Children’s Home and Orphanage. 
This is the fifty-fifth year of its existence, 
so it is no untried organization, and indeed 
when one reads the long list of its branches 
nd also the enthralling account of all that 
is accomplished by them, one is filled with 
imiration. I must say that I never re- 
‘ember seeing in a report more attractive 
photographs. There is a picture of hide- 
and-seek in the woods near Birmingham, 
another of a nature study class, and another 
playtime at the sanatorium 


and urge me to give voice to them. 
there is a most interesting 


which are 
quite charming; the children are prettily 
and sensibly dressed and look a very happy 
There seems to be skilful 
and sympathetic provision for every emer- 
gency. The crippled child is cared for at 
Norton, boys and 
gitls have every chance of gaining health 
tt the sanatorium at Harpenden, and chil- 
dren “who,” as the report says, “whilst 
neither crippled nor suffering from active 
“isease, are so ill-nourished and weak when 
Mey come to us that. the y require a lot 
ot mothering,” get it at the seaside branch 
at Alverstoke. Then when health is estab- 
lished thoughts turn to the future, and all 
over the country are branches 
attention js 


family party. 


Chipping tuberculous 


where special 
given to farming and garden 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon tor an 
address to which to send them. 


ing, carpentry, bootmaking, baking, tailor- 
ing, engineering and printing and other 
trades, while a special branch is devoted to 
the training of boys for the Royal Navy or 
Mercantile Marine. So that when the time 
comes for the children to leave the Homes 
they are qualified to do efficiently some part 
of the world’s work, and many wonderful 
stories of boys who have succeeded are cited. 
Here is one of them: 

*““Years ago there came to join one of the 
earliest groups at Bonner Road a. thin, 
emaciated little fellow of three who was father- 
less, motherless and friendless. With bright 
eyes, refined features and quick intelligence, he 
soon won a place for himself in the Home. 
After some years he went to Canada. He was 
a studious, ambitious boy, passed one examina- 
tion after another, secured his teacher’s certifi- 
cate, and worked his way through college. 
Subsequently he took up journalism as a pro- 
fession, and made a name for himself as an 
art critic and an authority on music. To-day, 
by his writings, he is helping to guide the 
opinions of thousands of Canada’s best citizens. 
Surely that boy’s training has been well worth 
while? ”’ 

The Order of St. Christopher has recently 
been inaugurated in connexion with the 
National Children’s Home and Orphanage, 
and I have been asked to appeal for mem- 
bers. The law of the order is, “I serve,’ 
and all that it asks of its members is per- 
sonal and helpful service on behalf of chil- 
dren according to individual opportunities. 
Lovers of children who would like to have 
fuller particulars of the order than I herve 
space to give here should apply to the 
Warden, the Rev. John H. Litten, National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage, 104-122, 
City Road, London, F.C.1. 


National Baby Week Competitions 
Next month I hope to give in some detail 
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the plans of the National Baby Week 
Council, which is intimately connected with 
every phase of child welfare, but in the 
meantime I am asked to make the follow- 
ing preliminary announcement, which will 
be of interest to members of women’s insti- 
tutes and others: 

In connexion with National Baby Week, 
which is taking place, as usual, the first 
week in July, the National Baby Week 
Council is holding competitions for 
women’s institutes, co-operative guilds, and 
other women’s organizations. Two prizes 
(value two guineas and one guinea) are 
offered for essays on “The Needs for Child 
Welfare Work in Your District; How These 
Have Been Met; and What Effects You Can 
Trace to It.” The essays may be cither 
the composite work of all or some of the 
members of the institute or organizations o1 
of selected representatives. The prizes, 
will be awarded to the institute 
or organization competing. An open com 
petition, which will attract those who have 


artistic interests, 


howev PT, 


is for the best design for 
a Baby Week Poster for use throughout 
the British Empire. Letterpress or design, 
The first prize 
second prize, five guineas. 
in addition to these there are competitions 
announced for Girl Guides, members of 
Girls’ Life Brigades, Junior Red Cross and 
Junior V.A.D.s under sixteen, prizes being 
awarded to Patrols or teams submitting the 
best illustrated essay on “How a Parent 
Animal) Takes Care of Its 

Competing Patrols or teams may 
their their own 


or both, may be employed. 
is ten guineas; 


Plant or 
Young.” 


choose 


and 
by drawings, paint- 


own subject 


method of illustration 


ngs, photographs, preserved specimens, or 
some other method) To Girl Guides, 
Rangers, Cadets and others under eighteen 
vears of age two prizes will be awarded for 
the best essavs {of 1,000 words in length) 


on “The Survival of the Fittest in Nature.” 
as shown by a study of plants or animals, 
and what thoughts this hurhan 


cives on 


life. For Guiders and others over eighteen 
two prizes will be awarded for the best 
essavs fof not more than 1,090 words) on 
‘The Care of a Child,” with special 
reference to stimulating and encouraging 
the development of the special senses 


Further, there are competitions for schoo! 
for schoolgirls and boys 


and so forth, particulars of which 


cirls (knitting) 
drawing 
may be obtained upon application to the 
National Baby Week Council, 117 Picca- 
lillv, London, 


There is also to be an “Empire's Bon. 
niest Baby Competition,” 
which may be obtained 


address. 


particulars of 
from the same 


Old Friends 

While introducing new friends, | must 
not neglect the old Every month all 
the year through we are responsible fi 
THE QUIVER Cot in Sunshine Hou 
Home for Blind Babies, but donati 
its upkeep come in very slowly. On sunm 
spring days, when it is a joy to be 
because we can see, we 
give a thought to the blind baby and ‘als 


ones, 


se, 


ought surely 


“a penny for our thoughts —unless we cap 
spare more! 
Next month I hope to go more fully in: 
the needs of the Children’s Country H 
days Fund, for which 1 raised a successfy 
collectagn last Veal not 
to receive those Cage 
to send them 


+ 
, but it is too ear! 


subscriptions from 


We mav be quite sure t 


many little tongues are already wag 
about the hopes of a wonderful fortnig 
at the seaside in August. It will not 


realized unless 
pay for it. 
Apropos of seaside holidavs, I hay 
recently had an opportunity of seeing again 
the Little Folks Bexhill-on-Se 
the seaside branch of the Queen’s Hospit 
for Children, founded many vears ago | 


money is forthcoming 


Home at 


the child readers of “Little Folks” und 
the leadership of my sister, and of a 
ing anew the splendid work that 


on there. Small, 
ast 


out all nig 


End grow fat and brown: some sl 
ht in huts, and much they 
It; one can imagine the glory of it ; 
squalid, overcrowded 1 
slum. The 
similar ins 
prices, are very gratefu 


hospital and home, like 


itutions in these 


Wanted—A Cot and Clothes 


I cannot close children’s chapter 
without asking you for one or two thing 
that are urgent Iv new 


the poor mother of a first baby will, I's 


cerely hope, reach the eve of one who can 
gratify her wish 
* 1 do hope you will not think that I 
imposing if I ask you if any of the r 
have such a thing as a cot they do not wa! 


as my baby is getting so big to sleep in the 

bed now.”’ 
ne Dabdy 

His la 

99 

would 


3s thirteen mont 
yf work, though 


ther is often out 


Wi earn 


| 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


Another mother asks for clothes for her 
two youngest children, a girl of three and 
a baby boy of six months. Her husband 
was badly injured in the war, and they have 
a very hard struggle. 


“The Work of the Silver Thimble”’ 

During the war a large number of readers 
were connected through the Army of 
Helpers with the amazing activities of The 
et Thimble Fund, which raised 
{60,000 by means of 65,000 old silver 
thimbles and other oddments of silver and 
gold, and spent it in a 


Silver over 


varietv of wavs to 


provide relief for the sick and wounded. 
Miss Hope-Clarke, the founder and hon 
organizer, has sent me an extremely attrac 
tive booklet recording the work of the 


Fund, and asked me to announce that 
copies may be had for 1s. 3d. each, post 
free, from Miss Treacher, Ashford House, 
Wimbledon Common, London, S.W.10. 
Readers should ask for the second edition. 


There is a full-page photograpl¥ of the pre- 
sentation of the Army of Helpers’ Ambu- 
lance in La Belle Sauvage Yard. 


The Famous Fire Fund 
The ambition I 
been realized. We 
the moment of writing £154 3s. Od. ha 
been received for coals, My 
helpers have risen to the 


voiced last month has 


have passed £150; at 
sympathetic 


casion magnifi 


cently and made a very hard winter en- 
durable to many who would have suffered 
badly but for their gifts. Here are one or 


two tributes out of a large bundle: 


thank 
God for your generous help 


‘T can keep a nice warm room, and 


“We have had a long trving winter, and 
it has been my worst—never free from pain— 
but, thanks to you and vour kind helpers, I 
have never felt for n I can’t put into 
words as Il w uld like all I feel.” 

‘IT cannot express mv gratitude to vou and 
all Tre QutveR helpers for the load of anxiety 
it takes from me to have the help for coals. It 
18 so bitterly cold, and I feel the cold so m cu? 

“The money will enable us to have the 

th which we could not possibly have 


therwise. During this last < Id spell we could 
t get our room up to 46 d * 
Mornings it was only go deci } 
t Stay in bed with a little oil-stove bv « 
be Iside 


Pe Mother has been verv poorly 
the doctor says there is nothing 
but Warmth and nouris! t 


again, and 
really for her 
im now the coal 


} 
S$ Sure. God bless you all.” 


Irom the money s¢ nt out for coal 
> given help in many specially ne 


Those who eenerously 


and gifts for the “private typist” will read 
this letter with sympathy and interest: 


‘““Your letter enclosing cheque from youi 
helpers came at a time when I was getting 
Very anxious about money. I thank the 


enerous donors and you most gratefully, and 
ray God to bless you for all your kindness 
my helpless sister. She has been 
ill ever since Christmas with terrible 
I have been able to ck 
rk, and for the last fortnight none 
little store of ready money has 
dwindled away, so you will readily 
understand what a godsend the cheque is t 
us. We can never be sufficiently thankful for 
the kindness shown us by you and your helpers, 


we deeply appreciate it.” 


ery, very 
muscular contractions 
very little w 
Our 
ne 


interest in 
W., and they will be glad t 
Her six months at the 
were up, and th 
she was much better 
although not cured. She could not remain 
there kind efforts 
of helpers in Ventnor a place was found 


Many have also shown great 


have news of her, 
hospital at Ventnor 


orted that 


aoctors rej 


any longer, but by the 
for four weeks, as it was felt that she would 
benefit greatly by an extended stay. Un 
fortunately at the last moment the lady to 
whom she was going caught influenza, and 
Miss W. was stranded. <A helper came to 
» rescue. One of the kindest readers. 
ho has not only visited Miss W. every 
week in hos} 


tal and brought her gifts, but 
husband has sent £12 to pay fo 


her treatment, in her house 


with hei 


made her rest 


vhile she went round to find a haven for 
her This she succeeded in doing, but at 
a rather greater cost. It is most necessar\ 


that Miss W., who is still very weak, should 
of fresh air and good 
nourishment before returning to the airless 


weeks 


Midland town in which she lives, so I am 
nde <ing to advance from SOS Fun 


he money which may be necessary, and I 
hone her friends may be able to send a littl 
Tt is money well expended 


help once more, 


A Kind Helper 
ith verv great regret that I havi 


sudden 


It is with 


to record the death a few months 


ago of a very loval helper, Miss Violet 
Hatton. She had written to me onlv a few 
lavs before, offering me clothes for a pa 
v needy ¢ The letter went on 
sk ww she could most tactfully 
n n slv convey a gift of money to one 
who is poor but verv proud and sensitive 
Her letters were always a_ pleasure te 


1d I felt that s 
suffering the misfortunes of 
pathy 


ne Was really 


others with 
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THE QUIVER 


Urgent Wants 
An ecasy-chair for an invalid who has 
very ill with bronchitis and suffers 
from an ulcerated leg. 

2. The loan or gift of children’s annuals. 

3. Shoes and boots of all sizes for men 
and women, also clothes. 

4. Offers of THE QUIVER to be passed on 
every month, 


been 


- 


5. A correspondent for an invalid in a 
home for incurables. 

6. Some plants for a garden 
cannot afford to buy any. 


lover who 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following gifts are gratefully 
acknowledged : 
SOS Fund.—wW. P., 5s.; E. 108, 


For Coal Fund.—W. 
W. (L), 
E. K., 2s. 6d. 

British Home and Hospital for Incurables.— 
W. P., 208. 

Save the Children Fund.—W. Y., 108 


I acknowledge with many thanks letters 
and gifts from the following: 


A QUIVER 2s. od. 


Miss I. S. Robertson, Mrs. Bennett, Rev. 
IF. A. Smith, Miss Phyllis Horton, Mr. Hill, 
Miss A. M. Steele, Miss Stride, Miss Edith 
Brett, Miss Willcox, Mrs. Holloway, Miss. 


Garratt, Miss I. M. IT. Whyte, 

Miss IIedges, Mrs. Crow, Mr. Mr Des 
Irwin Hudson, Miss lL, Boden, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Stott, Miss Annie Jack Wie 
Cunningham, Mrs. Godbehere, Mrs, Harve, 
Mr. Patrick Cronin, Miss M, Dawson, Vie 
Winbolt, Miss Fawkes, Miss Preson, Me 
Lloyd, Miss Heaton, Mrs. McMillan, Mis 


Meidrum, Miss Mahaffy, Miss C. Rouse, Mi 

M. Murton, Miss Stanford, Miss Shirley, Mrs 
Walker, Miss Pullin, Mr. H. Gerrard, Mis 
Rose Taylor, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss \f abd 
Griffin, Miss Ethel W harton, Miss Cull, Mis 
Kate F. Taylor, Mrs. Pickles, Miss Mary 
Arnold, Mrs. Midgley, Miss C ruikshank, Mrs 


Spouse, Mrs. Wether: all, Mr. Wheeler, Mis: 
Florence Edwards, Mrs. Linfoot, Mrs. Tansley 
Miss Philipps, Mrs. Newland, Miss Newman, 
Miss H. M. Cooper, Miss Parkes, Mrs. Atkins, 
Miss Lydia Robinson, Miss Brooker, Mis 
I.. A. Robinson, Miss E. Roe, Miss F ield, Miss 


Hope-Clarke, Miss Lydia Brown, 
Mrs. Kimmins, Miss Lucy V. 
Sarah Denton, Miss Kenyon, Miss Conway. 
Miss K, Cook, Miss Effie Smith, Miss C, Shaw. 
Mrs. Wood, Miss Harper, Mrs. Hitchcock, and 
others. 


Will correspondents kindly sign thei 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 


Mrs. Austin, 
Haynes, Miss 


Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


£250 CASH PRIZE 


WHICH YOU CAN 


WIN 


GREAT “TRAVEL” 


COMPETITION 


SEE PAGE 684 AND 


1. You may send in as many lists as you please, 
hut each list must have attached the coupon below 
from this magazine. Coupons also appear in 

“CASSELL’S MAGAZINE,” NEW MAG/ OLS." 
FOLKS, 


‘Boys 
GIRLS’ PICTURE. NEWSPAPER.” and “ P.M. 


2. Each list of the twenty poireneen must be 
written in ink on a separate sheet of paper. 


3. The Cash Prize of £250 will be awarded to 
the competitor who correctly names, in any one 
list, all the twenty photographs. Should no correct 
list be received the £250 will be awarded to the 
list naming most places correctly. 


4. In the event of ties, the Competition Editor 
may divide the prize at his discretion, no competi- 
tor to receive more than one share. 


5. No responsibility can be accepted for 
entry lost, delayed, or mislaid. 
will not be regarded as_ proof 
receipt. 


any 
Proof of posting 
of delivery or 


6. In the event of a scrutiny revealing any error 
in the award as published, the Competition Editor 
claims the right to amend it. 


READ THESE RULES 


7. The Competition Editor has the right to dis 
qualify any competitor for what he may consider 
good and sufficient reason, and his decision regard 
ing any question relating to this competition must 
be accepted as final and legally binding by a 
competitors. 


8. No 


specting 


correspondence can be entered into re 
this competition. 


Free Coupon. 


| 
£250 CASH PRIZE | 
GREAT “ TRAVEL” COMPETITION | 
| 
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| I agree to abide by the Competition 
I Editor's decision as final and legally binding 
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Make 


HEALTH 
a Habit 


EEP the body fit and the system 
refreshed by taking a teaspoon- 
ful or two of Wills’ Salt in a 


tumbler of water before break- 

fast every morning. This 
sparkling health - draught quenches thirst, 
purifies the blood, and soon corrects those 
little ailments that undermine health and 
make life a burden. Invigorating—cooling 
—refreshing—delightful alike to child and 
adult at all times in all seasons. 


TEST ITS WORTH TO-DAY! 


WILLS’ 
ALT 


Sold only by 


PER TIN. 112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


ndon Branches 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


120 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
15 NEW BOND STREET,___W.1. 


OVER 670 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD, 
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THE QUIVER 


Urgent Wants 
An ecasy-chair for an invalid who has 
very ill with bronchitis and suffers 
from an ulcerated leg, 

2. The loan or gift of children’s annuals. 

3. Shoes and boots of all sizes for men 
and women, also clothes. 

4. Offers of THE QUIVER to be passed on 
every month, 

5. A correspondent for an invalid in a 
home for incurables. 

6. Some plants for a garden lover who 
cannot afford to buy any. 


been 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following gifts are gratefully 
acknowledged : 
SOS Fund.—wW. P., 5s.; 


Coal —W. P., 
J. W. (L), 10s. ; 
» 28. 6d. 

British Home and Hospital for Incurables.— 
W. P., 108. 

Save the Children Fund.—W. P., 108. 

I acknowledge with many thanks letters 
and gifts from the following: 

Miss I. S. Robertson, Mrs. Bennett, Rev. 
IF. A. Smith, Miss Phyllis Horton, Mr. Hill, 


Miss A. M. Steele, Miss Stride, Miss Edith 
Brett, Miss Willcox, Mrs. Holloway, 


M. 


A Ourven” 2s. 6d.; 


Miss 


Garratt, Miss I. M. IT. Whyte, Mrs. Bentley 


Miss Hedges, Mrs. Crow, Mr. Roberts, \f, 
Irwin Hudson, Miss lL. Boden, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Stott, Miss Annie Jack, ‘Vis 
Cunningham, Mrs. Godbehere, Mrs, Harvey 
Mr. Patrick Cronin, Miss M. Dawson, Mr 
Winbolt, Miss Fawkes, Miss Preson, Mrs 
Lloyd, Miss Heaton, Mrs, McMillan, Mis. 
Meldrum, Miss Mahaffy, Miss C. Rouse, 
M. Murton, Miss Stanford, Miss ‘Shirley, Mre 
Walker, Miss Pullin, Mr. H. Gerrard, Mig. 
Rose Taylor, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Mabel 
Griffin, Miss Ethel Wharton, Miss Cull, Miss 
Kate E. Taylor, Mrs. Pickles, Miss Man 
Arnold, Mrs. Midgley, Miss Cruikshank, Mrs 
Spouse, Mrs. Wetherall, Mr. Wheeler, Miss 
Florence Edwards, Mrs. Linfoot, Mrs, Tansley 


Miss Philipps, Mrs. Newland, Miss Newman, 
Miss H. M. Cooper, Miss Parkes, Mrs. Atkins 
Lydia Robinson, Miss Brooker, Miss 

A. Robinson, Miss FE. R e, Miss F ield, Miss 


Hope-C larke, Miss Lydia Brown, Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Kimmins, Miss Lucy V., Haynes, Miss 
Sarah Denton, Miss Kenyon, Miss onway 


Miss k. Cook, "Miss Effie Smith, 
Mrs. Wood, Miss Harper, 
others. 


Will correspondents kindly sign thei: 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 


Miss C, Shaw, 
Mrs. Hitchcock, and 


Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


£250 CASH PRIZE 


WHICH YOU CAN WIN 


GREAT “TRAVEL” COMPETITION 


SEE PAGE 684 AND 


You may send in as many lists as you please, 

a ‘each list must have attac hed the coupon below 

this magazine. Coupons also appear in 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE,” “ NEW MAGAZINE,” 

“THE STORY-TELLER.” “LITTLE FOLKS.” 

CORNE MAGAZINE,” T.P.’s AND CAS- 

WEEK * CHUMS,” AND 
GIRLS" PIC TURE NEWSPAPER,” and “ P.M.” 


2. Each list of the twenty ane must be 
written in ink on a separate sheet of paper. 


3. The Cash Prize of £250 will be awarded to 
the competitor who correctly names, in any one 
list, all the twenty photographs. Should no correct 
list be received the £259 will be awarded to the 
list naming most places correctly. 


4. In the event of ties, the Competition Editor 
may divide the prize at his discretion, no competi- 
tor to receive more than one share. 

5. No 


responsibility can be accepted for any 


entry lost, delayed, or mislaid. Proof of posting 
will not be regarded as proof of delivery or 
receipt. 


6. In the event of a scrutiny revealing any error 
in the award as published, the Competition Editor 


claims the right to amend it. 


READ THESE RULES 


7. The Competition Editor has the right to dis- 
qualify any competitor for what he may consider 
good and sufficient reason, and his decision reg 
ing any question relating to this cet: st 
be accepted as final and legally binding by all 
competitors. 


8. No correspondence can be entered into re 
specting this competition. 


| 
| 
£250 CASH PRIZE | 
GREAT “ TRAVEL” COMPETITION | 
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Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 
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Make 


HEALTH 
a Habit 


EEP the body fit and the system 
refreshed by taking a teaspoon- 
ful or two of Wills’ Salt in a 


tumbler of water before break- 

fast every morning. ‘This 
sparkling health - draught quenches thirst, 
purifies the blood, and soon corrects those 
little ailments that undermine health and 
make life a burden. Invigorating—cooling 
—refreshing—delightful alike to child and 
adult at all times in all seasons. 


TEST ITS WORTH TO-DAY! 


WILLS’ 
SALT 


Sold only by 


an Chief London Branches 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
PERTIN. 


112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
120 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
15 NEW BOND STREET,___W.1. 


OVER 670 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD, 
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Take the Baker's 
advice— 


AT plenty of good, nourish- 
ing bread. sut let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with — this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its mcst 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 


| 


RESTAURANT CAR 
EXPRESSES | 


BETWEEN 


LONDON— 


King’s Cross 
Liverpool Street 
Marylebone 
AND 
EASTERN COUNTIES 
MIDLANDS 


PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE 
TOWNS 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 


EAST COAST ROUTE 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


KING’S CROSS 
and SCOTLAND 


THE CONTINENT 
via HARWICH 


| Full Travel Information obtainable from 
| any L.N.E.R. Qffice or Passenger Managers 
at Liverpool Street Station, LONDON, | 


E.C.2; YORK; Waverley Station, EDIN- 
BURGH; or Tratic Superintendent 
L.N.E.R., ABERDEEN. 


| 


> | | | 
| 
i N | | 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Have you 
noticed that the number of women 
motorists is increasing by leaps and 

ounds, and I am inclined to think that the 
roads will be all the safer in consequence. It 
1 en are bi 
ed with reckless driving. 
to share with the man 
ig to get the last 


unce of speed out of an engine. Nor do 


sa 


Women do not seen 


motorist that insane cravi 


n drivers, as a rule, care to take the risks 
man encounters gaily. Women drive 
n, and when it is a choice between 
and a “‘ narrow shave,’’ nine women out 
I ‘* safety first.’’ 


t om the idea of maim 
fellow-being or of killing an animal by 
reckless driving. A man is far more callous, 
and will record the fact that he has killed so 
many dogs and fowls with no s 

Then it is a fact that wom 


rarely lacking sobriety, 


*n of remorse. 


drivers are 


st often essays to drive when 
ver.” This is often attended by di 
that land him at the police 


ring to satisfy the divisio: 
l@ 1s sober when he is not! 
re is, however, one little pitfall into which 

drivers are apt to fall. they are a 
clined to show off, and in d 


have landed themselves in difficulties. On 


whole, however, the woman motorist is a 
nal 


1 skilful driver, and he: presence on 


roads lessens rather than adds to the diffi- 
and Gangers Of pedestrians.—kver yours, 


PAMELA. 


Answers to Corre spondents. 


P 


aay Lamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
i 
wii wrile to ker, and she will have much 
in answering ineiy sellers im tris 


For OY UNG PERSIAN Cart. 
ton),—¥ 


(Southamp 
would be ill advised to trv to treat 
10n yourself. You had better consult 
a Veterinary sur 


} 
t 


the c ie 

the Cat is young he may be able to put the 
Matter right, 

ra 

Fox Hair. Rectory (Norfoll 
Our atte girl’s hair evident 
attention. It is guite ri 
4 fortnight, but th pr 


sh) 
Dably does not suit it 


Scurf by rubbing the < 
Mee or fann 
or dannel dipped in pure olive oil. D 


‘Mls overnight, and let her wear 
Of large handkerchief over t} 


a bathing cap 


i¢ head to protect 


Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


her pillow from the oil. Next day shampoo her 
hair, using warm water softened with borax 
and a little pure castile soap to make a lather. 
You may find it necessary to shampoo the hair 
twice to get rid of the oil, but once this is 
done the hair will be soft and glossy and the 
scalp clean. For a tonic that is non-greasy 


let a chemist make 


drachms of cantharides, 


O drachms of red lavender. 
ce to 4 oz. with spirits of 
rose n may be rubbed into 
the ] 
CAR OF Ut 
ton). ine tel 
t 
We shoes 
the f 
Ri shoes a 
children, for 
rectly and give 


most needed. 


} 
eS Keep thelr 
} 


ie last, anc 


folks are always t their shoes ! 

KITCHEN Hint. Dand Barmouth).—Why 
Mot cover one end of vour kitchen table with 
a slab of glass? itfully cool for 
cake and pastry making, and at the other end 


of the table you can nail a strip of zinc sheet 
ng abou . wide rhis will be so useful, 
stand pots and pans on it 
t 


IN FLoortnc. Plain Jane 


(Eagk scliffe).- It the crevices between he 


cracks a 


I es 
and then rubbed th with sandpay. and 
Stained 

For THIN EYEBROWS Elsie M reham) 
You must be careful, when washing ng 
\ ice, t to r ver vour evebrows t 
Heavily Th redness 18 e tot MuUc tric 
ti Every night » a tiny 

your e 3 greatly improved 


ness and appearance, 


| . e e 
eee . eee eee 
| aes . eee eee 
| 
| 
you t d I 
wor 
| that 
with 
Satet 
iS will find Start-Rite” 
1 sh shape and therefore look well 
half-seas to 1 this makes them very satis- 
astre us fa +} lyeel rv 
— q en- 
that 
E 
wome 
| 
the w 
t | boards are very W vy can be filled with 
iia thin laths of wood. glued on both sides, driven : 
1] in and then levelled with chisel and sandpaper. 3 
P| An alternative is to fill the holes up with putty 
with a composition. The latter is prepared 
i by tearing blotting or another absorbent paper 
into small pieces, soaking them in water to form 
1 pulp. Then add half its weight of plaster of : 
} Paris, colour with ochre, umber or sienna to 1. 
match the rest of the floor boards, stir, and add : 
a little whiting or japan driers. This paste is 
m 
rs 
N, | 
\- ; 
t, 


THE QUIVER 


STRONG NURSERY OVERALLS. Belinda (Harro- 
gate).--Of course children will romp and run 
about in the nursery. They would not keep 
well and happy if they did not do so. You 
must try to clothe them sensibly, so that they 
can romp and frolic without fear of damaging, 
their garments. Why not let them wear “ Her- 
cules ”’ overalls? These are made to stand hard 
wear, and they wash beautifully. I do not 
think you can improve on these overalls for 
nursery wear, and most drapers stock them. 


On. Growinc OLD GRaceFULLy. Miriam 
(Liverpool).—I quite agree with you that it is 
very ageing to put on superfluous flesh. And 
it is not in the least necessary to do so if you 
attend to questions of diet and exercise and 
keep vourself fit generally. It is the greatest 
mistake to lounge about indoors; you must 
spend at least two hours in the fresh air each 
day. Keep your general health up to the mark 
by taking a little dose of Kruschen Salts every 
morning before breakfast. You will be delighted 
with its invigorating effect on the system and 
its efficacy in keeping the blood pure. 

A Pretty Har Trrmminc. <A. L. B. (Lincoln). 

The new spring hats are many of them so 
small that there is not much room for trimming 
on them, You can easily make a_ ribbon 
cockade yourself. First cut a crescent-shaped 
foundation in milliner’s net or tailor’s canvas. 
Then arrange short lengths of ribbon in any 
desired width in half circles over this founda- 
tion. The short lengths of ribbon are folded 
over to form short loops, arranged in semi- 
circles, until the whole foundation is covered. 
The last row is finished off with a flat bow. 

CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. A. B. LL. (Ealing). 
—Of you will have to put away the 
children’s heavy woollen underwear during the 
summer months, but you must guard them 
carefully against chills. Under their lighter 
frocks you should let them wear Chilprufe 
undergarments. You can get Chilprufe for 
children’s wear in summer as well as the winter 
weight, and, of course, you know the many good 
qualities of Chilprufe. It washes well, and is 
durable and never shrinks, so that it is quite 
the best thing you can get for children’s use. 

A Jetty. Elsie (Westgate).— 
Variety is certainly the essence of success in 
arranging meals for the family. It is not a 
bad plan to keep a notebook and jot down in 
it the meals provided each day. This makes it 
easy to remember what has been recently pro- 
vided and so to avoid monotony. Have you 
tried Green’s Tangerine Jelly? If not, I advise 
you to do so without delay, for it is much 
appreciated by everyone who likes the attractive 


course, 


flavour of tangerine oranges. ‘The jelly is per- 
fectly true to flavour, and becomes at once a 
prime favourite in every home where it is 
tried. 

A Diet. Paul D. (Notting- 
ham).—By all means gratify your longing for 
fruit in your daily diet. Doctors now agree 
that many ailments would be practically un. 
known if we ate more fruit. The health. 
giving juices of fresh fruits keep the blood 
pure. Apart from this, the juice of a well- 
masticated apple benefits the teeth and helps to 
he them fiee from decay. I do not think 
there i Iden rule as to when to eat truit 


except that it can be enjoyed at any time, ‘fy, 


juice of a lemon taken in cold water before 
breakfast is very beneficial, and an apple ie 
orange taken at bedtime is not only appetizing 
but excellent from a health point of view, 

SHOES. Doreen (Kensington 
—I quite agree with you that well-made English 
shoes are the vest for English feet. Yoy Wil 
be interested to hear that the Norvic Shoe Com 
pany were awarded a gold medal recently at a 
great National Exhibition of Shoe Fashions j; 
Chicago. Of course, you know the excelleng 
of Norvic shoes in both style and quality, but 
if by chance you have not yet tried them, | 
advise you to do so without delay. They ar 
the footwear par excellence for the woman wh 
attaches importance not only to the appearance 
but also to the comfort of her feet. 

THE Mepicine Cuest. Avis (Penzance),- 
Put the medicine chest in the bathroom, and 
have it hung up well out of the children’s reach 
You should keep it locked and have the key 
hung in some special place. Do not put it on 
your bunch of housekeeping keys. If you ¢ 
you might be out with the key in y ur pocket 
just when something was urgently wanted for 
an accident. 

FoR A WELL-GROOMED APPEARANCE.  Laddic 
(Torquay).—I do not think it is in the least 
vain to wish to make the best of vour appear 
ance. It is tiresome that your hair is so w 
ruly, but I am sure if you use Anzora that 
trouble will disappear. It is such a delightful 
dressing for the hair, and it not only makes it 
neat but keeps it tidy, so it is evidently just 
the very thing you want. 


LESSONS IN MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKIN 
Bluebell (Darlington).—-As you are so fond 
needlework, I think you are most sensible t 


had_ better 


Domest 


turn your talent to account. You 
write to the Woman’s Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Limited, for particulars ot 
their courses of instruction in dressmaking a! 
millinery. If you avail yourself of these y 
will be able to make yourse lf better clothes and 
effect a great saving. After a thorough ¢ 
of instruction by the Woman’s Institute ) 
work will not be at all amateurish, but wil 
have the finish and style which characterizes 
the garments of the well-dressed woman. 
Tue Waystpe Inn. Paddy (Dorking).—\ 
had better make a point of studying the | 
in the matter. You certainly may not impris 
or detain your guest personally because he has 
not paid his bill. You can, as you are golly 
to keep a bona fide inn, and not a boardit 
house, keep his luggage or his horse or bicycl 
until his bill is paid. Of your fea 
remedy is to sue him for the amount. 
Houipay Book. Wayfarer (Wimbledon 
The book you require is ** Hints for Holidays, 
published by the Southern Railway at six] 
A ReviabLe Massace Cream. C. J. 
(Derbyshire).—I suggest Pond’s cold cream io 
massage every night. It is prepared from 
best ingredients, and when using it you mus 
rub lightly, using the ball of the finger 
and being careful not to stretch the skin. Fo 
daytime use Pond's vanishing cream. 
Care or a Piano. Ruby L. (Durham).—\¢ 
need not get a fitted cover, but you should 
r old blanket over the plat 


course, 


throw a large 1 
at night. 
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Back from the Wash, D d 
ack from tne ash, Wamty an Wal 
goin Delightful, Thanks to Lux v 


LL the dainty and delightful fabrics 
Which comprise My Lady’s Wardrobe 


In a bowl of warm water the 


can be washed over and over again without beautiful Lux flakes are quick!y 
harm if Lux is used. Lux coaxes rather than whisked into a lovely cream- 
forces the dirt from dainty things. It keeps like lather. Gently squeeze the 
| ix suds through and through 
woollens as soft, fleecv, and as unshrunken Lux suds through and throug 
1] the texture then vins the 
as When new. Lux will not harm a silken fabvic in clean water and 

thread. hang to dry 

For Packets (two sizes) may be obtamed everywhere 


—Yo Lx. 264-23 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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AILWAY 


H.A.WALKER, Generel Mendgen 


GUIDE TO CHARMING HOLIDAY REGIONS! 


About 250 pages containing some 200 Illustrations 
of ideal seaside and inland resorts. 
10 district maps covering practically the whole of Southern 
England, Isle of Wight, Channel Islands, with lists of hotels, 
boarding houses, apartments, Xc., price 6d. at Southern Railway 
Stations, Ticket Agencies, Bookstalls, &c., or 9d. post free from 


| Publicity Department, Waterloo Station, S.E} 


r.) PRintep IN ENGLAND AND Pustisnep py Cass set. & Company, Limitep, Lonpon 
“Sole Australian Agents, Casset & Company, Limitep, 210-212 Queen Street, Metsourne (Head “tor Aust? 
and Street, Sydney 
Sole Agents for South Africa, Centra. News Acency, Limitep 
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